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i'sge  33  line  57,  for  God-^^^^Yh^  community ^jf^^,  God  and  the 
community, 

Page  64  after  Eaft  Indies  in  the/^fa  line,  add,  <^  during  the 
**  exiftence  of  a  chartered^mpany,  and  from  ever  carry- 
ing  on  a  trade  10  thpie  p..rts,  ever^xafter  its  expiration., 
except  under  Brip^K  regulations." 

Page  190  Iinesx«^iand  30,  leave  out,  regulahd  their  trade 
uni^erja)>^f%:tth  Porfugaly  uoith  Spain,  ivith  alf^  the  nxjorld, 
an±>*^d,      ihc;  Bill  lubjed.s  to  Briiilh  regulatioii^your 
>^rade  in  the  produce  of  tlieir  colonies." 


TO   THE  PUBLIC. 

THE  magnitude  and  importance  of 
the  fubjed  in  negociation  between  the  Par- 
liaments of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
the  extreme  defireahlenefs  that  the  two  king- 
doms fhould  clearly  underftand  each  other, 
were  the  confiderations  that  firft  fuggefted  to 
the  Reporter  the  idea  of  paying  a  vifit  to 
Dublin,  with  a  view  to  endeavour,  as  far  as 
his  abilities  and  judgment  would  enable  him, 
to  colled;  and  to  ftate  the  fentiments  of  the 
Reprefentatives  of  the  People  of  Ireland,  in- 
dividually delivered  in  Parliament  upon  fo 
interefting  an  occafion.  He  flattered  Irimfelf, 
that  if  he  fhould  haye  the  good  fortune  to 
prove,  in  any  degree,  equal  to  the  tafk,  he 
fhould  perform  an  acceptable  piece  of  fervice 
to  both  countries ;  and  he  was  the  rather  in- 
duced to  undertake  it,  from  the  acknowledgr 
ed  want  of  a  publication,  that  either  profef- 
fed  or  attempted  impartially  to  report  the  ge- 
neral turn  of  the  arguments  upon  each  fide 
of  any  queftion,  that  came  under  difcuflion  in 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  of  Ireland.  Under 
thefe  imprefiions  he  attended  the  debates,  of 
which  he  has  aime4  at  giving  a  fketch  in  the 
following  pages  ;  and  he  trufls,  that,  how- 
ever deficient  in  point  of  execution  the  pub- 
lication may  appear,  there  will  not  be  found 
in  it  the  fmalleft  portion  of  prejudice  or  party 
colouring.  In  order  to  render  his  fketch  as 
authentic  as  pofTible,  he  has  fpared  no  pains 
to  procure  every  afTiftance  within  his  reach  ; 
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and,  he  is  proud  to  acknowledge,   he  has 
been  honoured  with  a  very  Confiderable  fharc. 
It  is  neceffary,  however,  that  he  fhould  fig- 
nify,  that  he  has  rather  fought  to  colled  the 
fentiments  of  the  Speakers,  than  faftidioufly 
endeavoured  to  affe6t  a  fuperior  degree  of 
accuracy,  by  ftating  minutely  the  trifling;  oc- 
currences incident  to  all,  and  infeperable  from 
moft  debates,    that  run  into  any  length.— 
Hence  he  has  piirpofely  omitted  to  enume- 
rate every  finglc  and  fpecific  interruption 
given  to  Gentlemen  while  on  their  legs,  and 
has  merely  noticed  fuch  as  contributed  to  elu- 
cidate the  argument,  and  to  explain  the  par- 
ticular fcid,  to' which  they  alluded.    He  has, 
alio,  contented  himfelf  with  ftating  on  which 
fide  of  the  queftion  feveral  Gentlemen  fpoke, 
whom  he  either  heard  ihdiftinclly,  or  who 
did  not  accompany  the  delivery  "6f  their  opi- 
nion with  any  arguments  or  obfervations  that 
were  new,   or  more  pointedly  applied  than 
they  had  been  before  by  other  Speakers.  If 
it  iliall  be  found,  that  he  has  'neither  marred 
the  meaning,  nor  weakened  the  reafoning  of 
thofe  Gentlemen  who  principally  diftinguifli- 
ed  themfelves  on  each  fide  of  the  queftion^ 
jind  that  the'fenfe  of  the  debate,  in  general, 
is  fairly  atid  fubftantially  conveyed  by  this 
publication,   his  objed  and  his  deflgn  will 
Lave  been  fully  accomplifhed. 

hi  order  to  give  the  Reader  a  complete  idea  of  the 
Parliamentary  Proceeding  refpeBing  Ire  land <t  a 
copy  of  the  Bill,  introduced  by  Mr.  ORDE^  a 
copy  of  the  Eleven  Propositions  as  they  were 
fent  from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain^  and  a  copy  of 
Twenty  Resolutions  are  annexed. 
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DEBATE, 

On  FRIDAY  AUGUST  i2>  1785. 

J^[r.  Orck  began  with  gbferving  thgt  the  talk  he  had 
to  perform  was  extremely  important  and  extremely  de- 
licate ;  he  faid,  he  was  glad  however  that  the  time  was 
come  to  put  an  end  to  doubts  and  mifreprefentations, 
gnd  to  prove  the  confidency  of  his  condu6l  in  not  offer- 
ing to  the  Houfe  any  thing  difagreeing  with  the  declara- 
tion that  he  had  fo  often  made  ;  That  he  never  would 
bring  forward  any  thing  that  was  an  infringement  of  the 
Qonftitution  of  Ireland.  He  had  on  all  occafions,  he 
would  readily  acknowledge,  received  a  peculiar  degree  (jf 
indulgence  from  the  Houfe,  but  he  that  day  flood  in  need 
of  a  more  than  ordinary  ihare  of  that  indulgence,  as  he 
really  felt  great  pain  in  rifing  ;  not  that  he  had  any 
doubts  of  the  merit  of  the  Propofition  he  had  to  offer, 
but  his  embarraffment  arofe  from  a  confcioufnefs  of  his 
own  inability  to  do  it  juilice.  In  confidering  it,  every  man 
ought,  he  faid,  to  divert  himfelf  of  what  he  had  already 
heard,  to  throw  afide  all  prejudice  and  to  come  to  the  dif- 
cuffion  with  his  mind  open  and  free  from  bias  of  every 
kind.  For  his  part  he  would  not  attempt  a  parade  of 
words  ;  plaufibility  was  necefTary  where  there  was  a  doubt 
of  truth,  but  on  the  prefent  bufinefs  there  was  not  any 
occafion  for  it — he  intreated  therefore  an  impartial  hear- 
ing. A  Requifition  he  was  induced  to  make,  from  the 
great  degree  of  mifconftrudion  that  liad  gone  abroad, 
9s  well  as  manifefled  itfelf  in  that  Houfe  on  various  re- 
cent occafions.  He  apologized  for  landing  forward,  de- 
claring, that  the  charges  of  contradi<Si:ion  that  had  been 
advanced  againft  him  made  it  necefTary  ;  he  therefore 
avowed  his  real  refponfibility  for  the  meafure  he  fhould 
propofe.  He  faid  this  to  avoid  mifreprefentation  ;  he  fpoke 
to  Ireland,  and  he  wifhed  to  be  heard  in  Great  Britain, 
becaufe  there  was  nothing  that  he  dared  not  honeflly  a- 
vow,  nor  would  he  propofe  any  thing,  that  he  was  not  con- 
vinced would  conduce  to  the  benefit  of  Ireland.  He  flood 
there  the    afTertor  of  the  j\iflice   and  fairnefs  of  the 
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proportion  he  fhould  have  the  honour  to  offer,  and  he 
begged  to  be  underftood,  as  not  a6ling  merely  officially, 
but  that  his  heart  went  with  it.     If  it  did  not,  he  would 
not  have  endeavoured  to  bring  it  forward,  as  it  was  im- 
poffible  for  him  to  have  any  other  obje^J:  in  his  perfeve- 
'  ranee,  but  credit  and  the  fatisfadion  of  doing  what  wa» 
right  ;  indeed  upon  no  other  ground  could  he  expe6\  the 
fupport  of  his  friends.    In  order  to  flate  the  queftion  fair- 
ly, it  became  necefTary  for  him  to  take  a  review  of  what 
had  been  done  ;  but  before  he  did  fo,  he  thought  it  right 
to  fay  a  few  words  on  the  fubje6t  of  the  Proportions  ;  as 
•to  the  Houfe  being  pledged  to  the  Propofitions  as  origi- 
nally voted,  no  Gentleman  could  aflert   that  they  were 
to  be   confidered  in  that  point  of  view  ;  it  was  impoffible 
but  that  fome  fhadcs  of  difference  fhould  appear  in  the  Re- 
folutions  upon  the  table,  but  the  fubftance  of  the  Propo- 
rtions the  Houfe  yet  had  it  in  its  power  to  maintain.  He 
would  not,  he  faid,  move  that  the  Addrefs  of  the  lafl:  fefliou 
Ihould  be  read  ;  the  Houfe  need  not  be  reminded  of  it, 
nor  of  any  of  their  own  pafl:  proceedings  on  the  fubje6l. 
The  Houfe  was  not  in  confequence  pledged  to  particular 
points,  though  it    v/as  to  preferve  the  fubftance  of  the 
Eleven  Propofitions,  becaufe  that  would  h?ive  been  to  have 
precluded  all  difcuffion  in  England.    With  regard  to  go- 
vernment's being  pledged  to  any  thing,  he  begged  leave  to 
remind  the  Houfe,  that  thcbufincfs  had  been  undertaken  at 
their  defire  by  the  government  on  both  fides  of  the  water. 
The   Eleven   Propofitions  of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland 
were  indeed  a  ground-work  on  which  Government  wifiied 
to  lay  a  fair  foundation  for  an  edifice  to  be  ere6led  for  the 
purpofe  of  containing  an  incxhauftible  ftore  of  benefits 
and  happinefs  for  both  countries,  and  he  ftill  hoped  to  fee 
it  brought  to  perfc£i:ion.    Other  materials  had  however 
fince  been  added,  but  they  were  congenial  to  the  firft,  and 
if  properly  arranged,  the  only  bufinefs  that  would  remain  to 
be  performed  would  be,  for  the  wifdom  of  the  legiflatures  to 
form  a  pile  from  the  general  mafs,  and  cement  it  together,  fo 
that  it  might  defy  the  injuries  of  time  and  laft  for  ever. 
The  Bill  that  had  been  brought  into  the  Britifh  Parliament 
by  the  Minifter  gave  them  an  idea  how  the  bufinefs  flood 
in  Great  Britain,  and  the  Bill  that  he  fhould  move  to  bring 
in,  v/ould  give  the  Houfe  a  full  idea  of  the  bufinefs  as  it 
flood  there.    One  complaint  that  had  been  made,  had  not, 
he  faid,  been  well  founded,  namely,  that  they  had  net 
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heard  evidence  upon  their  refolving  the  Propofitions  at 
firfl:.  In  order  to  examine  and  afcertain  the  vahdity  or  in- 
vaHdity  of  this  complaint,  it  was  indifpenfibly  nccefTary  to 
confider  the  eflential  difference  between  the  two  countries. 
What  came  from  that  Houfe,  inthe  firfl:  inflance,  was  to  be  a 
Propofition  to  England  as  the  foundation  of  a  treaty,  and  in 
the  natureofthings,  concefllons  wereto  be  made  on  the  part  of 
England,  and  their  quefl:ion  was,  what  they  could  concede  ? 
Hence  the  Propofition  of  Ireland  was  before  the  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain  for  explanation  on  certain  points,  and  for 
arrangement  on  others,  to  which  England  was  to  anfwcr, 
tliat  all  might  be  drawn  into  form  ;  thence  it  be- 
came indifpenfibly  necefiTary  for  Great  Britain  to  go  into 
evidence,  though  it  had  not  been  necefl!ary  for  Ireland  to 
do  fo.  Their  Propofitions  had  arifen  from  an  Addrefs  of 
that  Houfe  at  the  clofe  of  the  lafl:  felfion,  and  Gentlemen 
would  recolle6t:,  that  the  circumfl:anc^  which  led  to  that 
Addrefs,  and  in  which  the  prefent  government  upon  its 
arrival  found  the  kingdom  were  fuch,  that  it  was  impoffi- 
ble  to  proceed  without  fome  fyflem  to  refcue  the  country 
from  fo  much  uncertainty  and  diftrefs.  Government  there- 
fore, at  the  defire  of  that  Houfe,  had  taken  up  the  prefent 
meafurc ;  for  one  he  had  approved  of  it,  and  given  it  his 
confcnt,  but  Gentlemen  would  recoiled:  it  \v^<s  a  propofition 
of  expe<5tation  from  the  other  fide  ;  almofi:  every  part  of  it 
led  to  conceflion — it  was  all  beneficial  to  Ireland,  and 
therefore  they  were  almofl:  unanimous. 

On  this  account  it  became  necefl!ary  on  the  other  fide  the 
water  to  invefligate  it  with  more  attention,  and  to  confider 
what  they  (hould  concede  in  a  fyfl:em,  which  at  leafl:  the  Force 
of  prejudice  taught  them  to  look  upon  with  apprehenfion. 
Much  confequent  difcuflion  enfued,  and  Twenty  Refoluti- 
ons,  containing  the  whole  purport  and  fpirit  of  the  Eleven 
Propofitions  of  Ireland,  together  with  the  conditions  on 
which  England  was  ready  to  aflTent  to  them,  had  been  pafi^ed, 
and  had  been  brought  into  the  Englifh  Parliament  in  the 
form  of  a  bill.  Such  modifications  as  had  been  made  in 
the  Britifh  Parliament  mufl:  necefi^arily  have  arifen  out  of 
the  Propofitions.  The  queflion  had  Keen  different  there 
from  what  it  was  in  Ireland.  The  quefiion  in  Great  Bri- 
tain had  been,  how  far  they  could  go  towards  agreeing  with 
the  Eleven  Propofitions.  The  refult,  however,  after  all 
the  modifications  and  conditions,  the  Britifh  Parliament  had 
thought  necefiTary  had  been  a  Bill,  the  foundati-Dn  of  which 
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was  acknowledged  to  be  the  Irifh  Propofitlons.  Hav- 
ing fucceeded  fo  tar  as  to  bring  in  a  Bill,  Minifters  had  flop- 
ped in  order  to  fubmit  thefyftem  to  the  confideraiion  of  this 
country,  and  had  waited  its  dccifion,  that  they  might  not 
feem  to  carry  the  fyftem  without  its  confent,  but  to  pro- 
ceed according  to  its  opinion,  hoping  to  bring  the 
Avhole  to  an  unanimous  ccncluiion.  He  would  therefore 
advife  that  their  proceedings  fhould  be  brought  into  a  li- 
■milar  (hape  ^  and  as  feme  explanations  were  certainly 
celT.'ry  on  their  part,  that  they  fhould  put  tlic  whole  toge- 
ther for  compariion  ^  for  which  reafon  a  Bill  was  necefTary. 
After,bringing  in  a  Bill,  and  printing  it,  it  was  his  intention 
to  paufe,  in  order  to  know  the  fentiments  of  the  country  re- 
-fpe<5ling  il:.  Thus  they  would  bring  their  proceedings  to 
^  point  in  like  manner  as  the  Briti{h  Parliament  had  done, 
and  fee  what  remained  between  the  two  countries  that  .pre- 
vented an  agreement.  To  this  mode  of  proceeding  he 
■faw  no  rea4  objection,  but  bad  beard  many  loiggefted.  It 
had  been  faid  that  it  would  preclude  exnnii nation  and  was 
-hurrying  the  buflnefs ;  an  aifertion,  th.at  he  begged  leave  to 
jdeny,  becaufc,  fo  far  from  hurrying  the  bufineis,  he  wifhed 
■for  more  deliberation.  He  would  move  fcr  leave  to  bring 
in  a  Bill,  under  the  title  of,  a  Bill  for  efFeduating  the 
f  intercourfe  and  commerce  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  on  permanent  and  equitable  principles,  for  the 
■^^  mutual  benefit  of  both  countries."  This  would  put  the 
matter  in  train  for  general  information  and  inveHigation, 
«nd  would  leave  it  open  for  the  collection  of  generaf  opini- 
on ^  a  bill  fo  introduced  could  not  pafs  in  either  country^ 
•but  that  the  general  opinion  might  be  known.  As  to  the 
Bill's  pledging  Ireland,  as  it  had  been  faid,  and  that  Great 
Britain  would  fbill  remain  free  while  they  bound  themfelvcs, 
and  likewife  that  it  precluded  examination,  that  ^was  not 
the  cafe.  He  fhould  be  forry,  indeed,  to  hurry  it  after  de- 
liberation on  the  other  fide  the  water.  He  wiihed  to  follow 
■the  example  of  the  Englifh  Parliament,  and  that  the  Houfc 
might  decide  on  the  beft  information  to  be  had,  let  them 
"hear  every  perfon  who  wifhed  to  be  heard, — let  them  re^ 
ccive  every  petition  that  could  be  brought,  and  let  them 
liften  to  all  the  evidence  that  could  be  offered.  For  all 
thefe  reafons  he  propofed  proceeding  by  Bill,  and  when  the 
©ill  was  before  them,  they  fhould  be  no  longer  harraiTed 
^kh.  ill-founded  apprehenfions. 
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The  Rcfohitions  they  had  voted  were,  he  (aid,  loofe  in  their 
nature,  and  would  be  uielcfs  after  a  Bill  was  brouj^hl  in. 
It  was  alfo  to  be  remembered,  that  they  were  not  of  record, 
and  that  they  had  been  ufed  here  merely  to  colle6l:  the  ge- 
neral Icnfe  ot  the  country.  It  mufl:  further  he  owned  that 
a  Bill  was  necefTary  in  order  to  avoid  mifreprefentation  and 
to  bring  the  matter  to  a  precifc  point.  He  fpoke  of  the 
aJlowancc  for  intention  between  two  fifter  and  not  two  rival 
.kingdoms,  that  ciight  to  be  entertained,  and  laid  he  triifted 
that  the  Houfe  was  determined  at  all  events  to  judge  from 
reafon  and  not  from  prejudice.  On  his  part,  he  promifcd 
ihem  that  he  would  propofe  nothing  againft  the  conflitution ; 
he  had  no  authority  to  introduce  any  tiling  that  would  bear 
an  interpretation  of  that  fort ;  fo  tar  from  it,  he  (hould  a<3: 
againfl:  authority  if  he  attempted  it.  But  it  really  was  not 
in  his  contemplation,  and  he  was  extremely  anxious  to  prove 
it,  by  explaining  the  features  of  the  Bill,  to  which  he 
begged  leave  to  invite  examination,  and  to  defire  a  full,  a 
minute,  and  an  impartial  fcrutiny  into  all  its  parts. 

As  to  the  objc6l: ion  that  a  Bill  would  pledge  the  country,  he 
mufl  obferve,  the  pailing  a  Bill  on  either  fide,  amounted  to 
nothing  more  than  a  proportion  drawing  nearer  to  a  point 
upon  which  each  might  form  a  more  accurate  decifion. 
What  he  fhould  propofe  was,  a  conditional  Bill  which  mufl 
tbc  again  confirmed  before  it  could  pafs  into  a  law  :  To  this 
he  could  conceive  no  objection,  as  any  change  to  be  made 
on  the  other  lide  of  the  water  muft  necefTarily  be  in  fa- 
vour of  Ireland.  The  Bill  was  to  be  formed  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  own  Refclutions,  and  whatever  modifica- 
tions, alterations,  and  additions  had  been  already  made  to 
thofe  Refolutions,  would,  he  doubted  not,  appear  to  be  for 
the  mutual  benefit  of  both  countries.  He  trufied  that 
a  Bill  fo  formed,  could  not  fail  to  preferve  the  commercial 
interefls  and  conflitutional  and  legiflative  rights  of  Ireland. 

•Having  endeavoured  to  prefs  this  idea  very  forcibly 
•on  the  Houfe,  Mr.  Orde  defired  to  remind  gentle- 
men of  the  neceffity  which  appeared  to  form  fome  liberal 
fyftem,  in  order  to  afcertaln  and  regulate  the  future  commer- 
cial conncQ:ion  between  the  two  countries.  He  reminded 
the  Houfe  of  the  Refolution  of  the  Britifh  parliament 
on  the  17th  of  May  1782,  which  was  unanimoufly  agreed 
to,  and  was  conceived  in  the  following  words  : 

That  it  16  the  qpinion  of  this  Houfe,  "  that  it  is  indifpenflble  to  the  Jn^ 
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"  tcreft  and  happincfs  of  both  kingdoms,  that  the  connexion  between 
"  them  fhould  be  eftabliftied  by  mutual  confent  upon  a  foiid  and  perma- 
'  "  ncnt  footing  j  and  that  an  humble  Addrefs  rtiall  be  prefented  to  his  Ma- 
"  jefcy,  that  his  Majefty  will  be  gracioufly  pleafed  to  take  fuch  meafures  as 
his  Majefty  in  his  royal  wifdom  fhall  think  moft  conducive  to  that  im- 
*'  portant  end," 

nor  was  he  faid,  the  neccfTity  of  the  eftabliftiment  of  fomc 
liberal  fyftem  more  manifefl:  than  the  good  confequences  that 
muH:  necelTarily  refiilt  from  it.    He  mentioned  the  uncer- 
tainty on  points  of  trade  that  at  prefent  exifted,  and  its  bad 
cfFe6ts.   It  cramped,  confined  and  kept  back  the  induftry  of 
the  people  of  Ireland,  and  materially  afre6ted  and  injured 
the  interefts  of  the  empire.    He  ftated  the  nature  of  the 
connexion  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  commer- 
cial affairs,  defcribin^  it  to  be  a  ftate  of  rivalfhip,  at  which 
Foreigners  only  could  rejoice,  and  (hewed  how  indifpenfibly 
neceiTary  it  was  to  draw  the  two  kingdoms  clofer  in  com- 
mercial refpe<5ls.    The  ftate  of  different  countries  and  of  our 
own,  made  it,  he  faid,  the  mutual  interefl:  of  GreatBritainand 
Ireland  not  to  continue  rivals.    Indeed  they  could  not  re- 
main as  they  were,  and  it  was  from  its  being  the  fenfc  of 
the  Houfe  that  they  could  not,  that  the  Addrefs  of  the  lafl: 
feflions  had  been  voted,  and  in  confequence  of  that  Addrefs 
the  eleven  Propofitions.    The  obje6l  of  the  Propofitions 
had  been   to   open  each  country  to  the  other,   and  to 
form  a  partnerfhip  and  common  caufe  between  them  ;  to 
make    a  free   intercourfe    between    both,    by  removing 
prohibitions  and  prohibitory  duties,  and  to  induce  Great 
Britain  to  agree    to  a  fhare  of  equality  on  imports  and 
exports,  and  a  due  and  equally  favourable  conn:ru6lion  c/f 
the  navigation  a£t.  He  pointed  out  the  advantages  that  Ire- 
land would  derive  under  the  operation  of  a  fyftem  like  that 
which  he  had  defcribed.    She-  would  obtain  fecurity  and 
permanency  to  the  benefits  of  intercourfe  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, in  exports  to  it  and  fupply  from  it.    It  was  fufEcient 
to  mention  the  article  of  coals  to  illuftrate  the  extent  of  this 
benefit.  She  would  alfo  receive  the  materials  of  manufadure, 
and  a  conftant  preference  would  be  given  to  her  produce, 
though  in  fome  refpe6l8  at  the  expence  of  Great  Britain. 
This  it  was  needlefs  to  add  would  be  peculiarly  advantage- 
ous to  her  ftaple  manufafture,  the  manufadure  of  linen. 
It  was  propofed  that  a  return  fhould  be  made  on  the  part  of 
this  country,  by  a  fair  and  equal  affiftance  to  the  ftrcngth 
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of  the  empire,  and  that  hy  an  appropriation  ot  the  furplus  of 
the  Hereditary  Revenue,  rubje6t  to  limitations  and  conditi- 
ons. 

Having  faid  a  few  words  upon  this  point,  he  ohfcrvcd 
that  other  matters  had  been  mentioned  for  arrange- 
ment, though  that  arrangement  had  not  been  comj^leated. 
The  Eafl:  India  trade,  he  faid,  was  propofed  to  be  placed 
upon  an  equal  footing  between  the  two  countries.  By  this, 
he  meant  to  be  carried  on  upon  the  fame  principle,  by  both, 
as  far  as  the  cxclufive  monopoly  held  by  the  Eaft  India 
Company  would  permit.  Thefe  were,  he  declared,  the  cir- 
cumllances  under  which  the  Propofitions  had  been  made 
to  England  for  the  aflTent  of  the  Britifli  Parliament.  He 
confidered  the  Refolutions  here  as  a  i'ropofition  only 
with  the  concurrence  oi  the  government  and  the  appro- 
bation of  Parliament.  For  his  part,  he  faid,  he  could 
have  wifhed  that  ftill  more  liberal  terms  of  adjuftment 
could  have  been  confonant  to  the  feelings  and  fuppofed  in- 
terefts  of  both  countries.  His  ideas  and  his  hopes  had  gone 
to  open  ports,  and  a  total  derelidion  of  duties  between  the 
two  kingdoms.  He  could  have  wifhed  that  every  fort  of 
diftin^lion  was  wiped  away,  and  a  full  and  free  community 
of  rights  and  commerce  eftablilhed  between  them.  But  as 
the  different  circumftances  of  each  and  the  different  maturity  of 
their  trade  rendered  fuch  an  adjuftment  impra6i:icable,  it  was 
neceffary  to  look  out  for  fomething  near  it,  and  the  next 
beft  fyftem  that  could  be  adopted,  undoubtedly  was,  a  prin- 
ciple of  equality  eftablilhed  on  a  certain  ftandard.  The 
carrying  this  idea  into  effe6i  was  not,  he  faid,  without  its  dif- 
ficulties ;  but  it  was  eafy  to  account  for  the  alarm  with  which 
thefyftem  had  been  received  in  England.  Particular  interefts 
were  naturally  alarmed,  and  it  was  neceffary  to  attend  to  them 
in  fome  inftances,  not  lefs  than  to  refift  them  in  others.  In- 
dividuals there  naturally  looked  at  their  own  private  aims, 
and  not  at  the  general  advantage.  Numberlefs  complaints 
had  in  confequence  been  made  againft  the  fyftem,  and  the 
minifter  had  been  obliged  to  liften  to  thofe  complaints,  tho' 
the  inftances  in  which  he  refifted,  outnumbered  thofe  in 
which  he  gave  way.  His  fituation  however,  had  been 
extremely  arduous,  his  chief  view  having  been  to  pleafe 
and  to  do  juftice  to  both  kingdoms. 

Notwithftanding  all  the  alterations  and  modifications  that 
had  been  made,  Mr.  Orde  faid,  the  fyftem  was  ftill  as  advan- 
tageous to  this  country  as  it  ever  had  been  before.  Another 
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difficulty,  thnt  prcfented  itfclf  in  the  way  of  thcminlrtcr,  had 
been  the  condafit  of  the  oppofit:ion  in  both  Houfesofthe  Bri- 
tiih  Parliament.  They  had  endeavoured  toincrcafc  the  mini- 
fter's  ernbarafTmcnts,  by  adding;  to  the  alarms  and  apprchen- 
fions  that  prevailed  without  doors,  and  by  a  d-^claration  that 
theyhcid  it  to  be  thcirduty  to  confider  the  mtercfts  and  advan- 
V'  tages  of  Great  Britain  alone,  and  thence  had  detirmined  ne- 
ver to  do  any  thing  that  might  advance  the  interefl  of  Ireland. 
He  alluded  to  the  infidious  amendments  that  had  been  of- 
fered by  the  oppofers  of  G^overnment,  and  ftated  what  had 
been  the  minifter's  conduit:  throughout  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
ceeding. He  afked,  did  it  appear  that  the  minifter  had,  on 
any  point,  given  way  unnecefTarily  ?  on  the  contrary,  was  it 
not  evident  that,  actuated  by  the  mod  liberal  principles 
he  had  uniformly  flood  up  the  advocate  and  friend  Le- 
land,  confcious  that,  in  that  charaQ:er,  he  could  befk  pro- 
mote the  mutual  interefts  of  the  two  kingdoms  ?  After 
all,  he  could  venture  to  fay,  that  little  or  no  diminution  to 
the  interefl  of  Ireland  would  follow,  from  the  alterations  that 
had  been  adopted,  though  a  gratification  had  been  afforded 
to  England  by  the  guards  and  referves  that  had  been  provided, 
the  nature  of  which  arofe  from  the  nature  of  the  agree- 
ment endeavoured  to  be  effc6ted  between  two  countries  fo 
fituated.  7'hey  ought  not,  he  faid,  to  enter  into  a  detail 
till  they  had  fixed  a  point  to  which  they  could  refer  the 
whole,  and,  therefore,  a  bill  was  the  propereft  mode  of 
proceeding.  It  was  their  duty,  at  the  prefent  moment,  to 
take  a  large  view  of  the  bufinefs,  and  not  to  dwell  on  the 
confideration  of  minute  particulars.  It  was  necefTary  to 
confider  the  great  obje6t,  to  hold  in  view  the  mutual  be- 
nefit on  the  whole,  and  to  regard  the  increafed  ability 
and  importance  of  the  empire.  In  ftiort,  it  was  necefTary 
to  fix  the  general  principle  before  they  proceeded  to  detail, 
as  fuch  an  equality  as  was  meant  to  be  the  bafis  of  the 
fyflem,  was  to  be  found  rather  in  large  maffes  than  in 
tractions.  Hence  the  comparifon  of  fmaller  articles  with 
each  other  was  wron^r,  as  it  could  afford  no  jufl  criterion 
cf  entire  equality.  From  a  view  of  the  Englifh  Bill,  he 
faid,  he  was  encouraged  to  propofe  fuch  provifions  as  might 
carry  into  cfFecl  almoft  every  eflfential  point  of  their  own 
Propofitions.  He  would  fpeak  of  the  furplus  of  the  Here- 
ditary Revenue  hereafter.  Great  alarms,  he  obferved,  had 
been  taken  at  the  multiplication  of  the  Refolutions,  from  ele- 
rciL^o  twenty;  But  it  was  to  be  ren^embered  that  various  a- 
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mendments  had  been  propofed,  by  oppofitlon,  in  England,  and 
fome  of  them  carried,  which  neceiFarily  increafed  the  num- 
ber of  the  Refolutions ;  becaufe  the  fyftem,  in  confequencc, 
became  fo  involved,  that  it  had  been  the  boafl:  of  oppofition, 
that,  by  their  alterations  and  additions,  they  had  efFe6led  their 
grand  purpofe  of  perplexing  the  bufinefs,  and  of  creating 
difcontenrs  in  Ireland,  without  allaying  thofe  that  exifted 
in  Great  •  Britain.  He  trufted,  however,  that  their  aim 
could  not  fucceed  and  that  he  Ihould  be  able,  in  the 
courfe  of  the  bufinefs,  to  expofc  their  mifchief  and  mifre- 
prefentations.  Much,  indeed  moft,  that  had  been  faid  in 
obje£lion  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  bufinefs  was,  that  there 
were  conditions  annexed  to  the  original  Propofitions ;  they 
would,  hereafter,  fee  what  conditions  oppofition  would 
have  introduced,  that  were  inadmiflible.  As  to  the  con- 
ftitutional  and  commercial  rights  of  Ireland,  many  addi- 
tions had  been  propofed  in  the  Britiih  Parliament  that  would 
have  invaded  both.  He  would  propofe  none  to  that  Houfe 
which  might  not  arife  fairly  and  juftly  from  the  fyftem,  and  -/ 
be  confidered  as  a  necefifary  confequence  of  it.  It  had  been 
made  anobje6lion,  that  the  conditions  had  not  been  mention- 
ed there  firft.  In  anfwer  to  that,  it  was  to  be  urged  that  the 
Propofitions  from  thence  had  been  agreed  to  upon  certain 
conditions  which  did  not  diminifli  their  advantages  :  and 
this,  he  trufted,  would  be  admitted,  if  he  could  prove  that 
we  fliould  have  a  full  participation  of  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  Great  Britain  on  fimilar  conditions  with  herfelf; 
and,  that  could  fiirely  never  be  confidered  as  a  que  (lion  of 
Conftitution  or  Legiflation.  In  order  to  explain  and  elu- 
cidate this  argument,  he  went  into  a  ftatement  of  the  con- 
ditions in  queftion,  and  proceeded  to  juftify  and  defend 
them.  They  diflFered  not,  he  faid,  from  the  conditions  of 
the  former  colonial  fettlement  in  1780,  as  to  principle,  but 
only  in  extent  ;  there  was  nothing  new  in  them,  except  as 
circumftances  had  improved  for  Ireland.  The  fyflem  of 
arrangement  would  give  that  country  a  larger  right  to  co- 
lony trade,  and,  confequently,  it  was  neceilary  to  accom- 
pany it  with  more  extenfive  conditions.  He  afked  how  it 
was  poflible  for  conditions  to  be  avoided  under  any  new 
arrangement  whatever.  Would  the  Houfe  have  wifhed  to 
have  avoided  all  conditions  ?  Suppofe  that  the  ten  refo- 
Jutions,  originally  voted,  had  paffed  folely,  mufl  there  have 
been  no  efTential  conditions  ?  Was  not  that  the  fpirit  of 
the  whole,  as  binding  on  both,  as  fuppofed  to  bind  to  per- 
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nianency  by  mutual  interefl:  ?  Were  not  they  to  cxa<^  an 
engagement  of  conditions  from  Great  Britain  ?  Was  flie 
not  to  make  it  a  condition  to  admit  Irifh  goods  at  their 
own  duties,  to  reduce  her  duties  in  divers  inftances,  and  to 
coni^orm  to  a  variety  of  ilipulations  ?  Was  net  this  to  be 
a  mutual  legillation  ?  Did  not  Ireland  legiflate  for  Great 
Britain  in  th-e  Propofitions  ?  Was  it  their  meaning  to 
make  no  condition,  and  only  to  take  n-.vay  alF  power  of 
legillation  from  Great  Britain,  to  forhid  her  to  lay  duties 
on  the  export  of  coals,  on  the  import  of  linens,  &c.  &c.  ? 
The  thing  could  not  exift  without  conditions  ;  their  trade 
was  now  under  conditions  by  the  agreement  of  the  year 
1780  :  conditions,  exactly  fimilar  in  nature  as  far  as  they 
went,  and  therefore  there  was  no  queftion  at  all  in  the  pre- 
fent  inftance  of  legiflation  or  con  ft  i  tut  ion.  The  queftion 
was  merely  of  the  goodnefs  of  the  bargain — a  queftion 
which  could  be  afcertained  only  by  an  examination  of  the 
bin,  as  there  was  no  occafion  for  pedantic  reference  ta 
treaties  or  compa6ls,  nor  no  neceflity,  in  their  cafe,  for 
example.  He  advifed  them  to  confider  what  the  conditions 
enabled  them  to  do  :  fo  f^r  from  binding  their  pofterity,, 
fhey  did  not  even  bind  themfelves  irrevocably.  The  con- 
ditions were  optional ;  Ireland  had  a  conftant  annual  op- 
tion of  renewing  laws  for  duties.  He  wifhed  the  country 
always  to  have  the  liberty  of  parting  with  the  arrangemeiit 
rather  than  fubmit  to  what  Ihe  thought  inconveniences. 
He  was,  neverthelefs,  not  afraid  that  this  would  deftroy 
the  permanency  of  the  agreement,  becaufe  the  nature  of 
the  permanency  w^as  mutual  benefit.  That  was  the  founda- 
tion ;  that  muft  be  the  caufe  of  continuance  ;  that  muft 
perpetuate  the  compad".  He  faid  he  was  glad  to  fee  it  fb, 
and  that  there  wouM  be  a  concurrent  power  in  both  coun- 
tries to  judge  of  the  whole  and  any  parts.  The  additions 
were,  certainly,  for  the  advantage  of  Ireland,  as  they 
gave  her  a  greater  power  of  determining  for  herfelf  than 
before  ;  therefore,  he  declared  he  had  no  dread  of  thefe 
conditions^  nor  could  he  be  at  alF  afraid  of  any  refolution 
like  that  offered  to  be  moved  the  preceding  day,  afferting 
tlie  public  independence  of  the  iegiflative  rights  of  the 
Parliament  of  Ireland.  But,  w^hen  he  had  ftated  the  Bill, 
nnd  efpecially  that  part  of  it,  he  trufted  it  v;ould  be  found 
rhat  fuch  a  refolution  would  be  either  nugatory  or  pcrfe6tly 
uMneecffary,- 
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'Mr.  Orde  next  proceeded  to  an  inveftigation  of  the  eievcR 
Fropofitions  of  Ireland,  and  twenty  of  Great  Britain,  in 
order  to  Ihew  that  they  differed  more  in  form  than  in  fub- 
Jlance.  He  began  by  confidering  the  nature  of  the  naviga- 
tion afts,  as  adopted  by  Mr.  Ye^verton's  Bill,  and  to  prove 
that  England  was  now  proceeding  confonant  to  the  fpirit  ot 
that  Bill,  but  upon  an  enlarged  fcale,  and  much  more  to  the 
advantage  of  Ireland,  he  read  an  extra6l  from  the  intended 
Bill  to  the  following  purport : 

And  whereas  by  an  ad  pafledin  thiskingdom,  in  the  21ft  andzzd years 
oi  his  Majefty's  reign,  intitled.  An  ad  for  extending  certain  of  the  provifions 
contained  in  an  Ad,  intitied  an  Ad  for  confirming  all  the  Statutes  made  in 
l^ngland,  reciting  "  that  it  is  the  earned  and  affedionate  defire,  as  well  as 
**  the  true  intereft  of  his  Majefty's  fubjeds  of  this  kingdom,  to  promote^  as 

faras  in  them  lies,theNavigation,Trade,andCommerciallntereftsof  Grent 
"  Britain,  as  well  as  Ireland,  and  that  a  fimilarity  of  laws,  manners,  and 
"  cuftomsmufl  naturally  conduce  to  flrcngthen  and  perpetuate  that  afFedion 
"  and  harmony  which  does,  and  ought  at  all  times  to  fubfift  between  the 
"  people  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland  it  is  enaded  that  all  fuch  claufes 
and  provifions  contained  in  any  flatutes  theretofore  made  in  England  or 
-Great. Britain,  concerning  commerce,  as  i^nport  to  impofe  equal  reftraints 
on  the  fubjeds  of  EngJand  and  Ireland,  and  to  entitle  them  to  equal  benc- 
*its  i  and  alfo  all  fuch  claufes  and  provifions  contained  in  any  ftatute  made 
as  aforefaid,  as  equailyconcern  the  feamen  of  England  and  Ireland,  or  of 
Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  fave  fo  far  as  the  fame  have  been  altered  or  re- 
pealed, ftiould  have  been  accepted,  ufed,  and  executed  in  this  kingdom 
according  to  the  prefent  tenor  thereof  refpedively. 

"  In  order  therefore  to  carry  into  further  effed  the  earneft  and  aifedi- 
onate  defire  of  his  Majefty's  fubjeds  in  this  kingdom  to  promote  the  navi- 
gation, trade  and  commercial  interefts  of  both  kingdom^;  and  in  order  to 
provide  for  fecuringto  the  fubjeds  of  both  a  full  and  equal  enjoyment  in 
all  times  to  come  of  the  exclufive  privileges  of  the  trade  and  navigation  of 
the  empire," 

"  Be  it  declared  by,  &c.  That  that  it  fhall  be  held  and  adjudged  to  be  a 
fundamental  and  eflential  condition  of  the  prefent  fettleraent,  that  all 
privileges,  advantages  and  immunities,  which  are  now,  or  may  hercafte^ 
be  enjoyed,  by  (hips  built  in  Great-Britain,  or  by  /hips  belonging  to  his 
Majefty's  fubjeds  refiding  in  Great-Britain,  or  by  fliips  manned  by  Britifh 
feamen,  or  by  ftiips  manned  by  certain  proportions  of  Britlfli  feamen,  (hall 
to  all  intents  and  purpofes  whatever,  be  enjoyed  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
under  the  fame  regulations  and  reftridions  refpedively,  by  (hips  built  in 
Ireland,  or  by  fliips  belonging  to  any  of  his  Majefty's  fubjeds  reading  in 
Ireland,  or  by  fliips  manned  by  Irifli  feamen,  or  by  fliips  manned  by 
.certain  proportions  of  Irifli  feamen  j    and  that  all  laws  wliich  flial! 
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hereafter  be  enadled  by  the  Parliament  of  Great-Britain  for  fccuring  cx- 
clufive  privileges,  advantages  and  immunities  to  the  fhips  and  mariners  of 
Great-Britain,  and  of  the  Britifli  Colonies,  Settlements  and  Plantation^, 
ihall  fecure  the  fame  privileges,  advantages  and  immunities,  in  all  refped^s, 
and  in  as  full  and  ample  manner  to  the  ftiips  and  mariners  of  Ireland,  as 
to  the  fhips  and  mariners  of  Great-Britain,  and  ol  the  Britifh  Colonies, 
Settlements  and  Plantations  5  and  that  the  like  exclufive  privileges  fhall 
from  time  to  time  be  confirmed  and  fecured  in  the  fame  manner,  and  un- 
der the  fame  reftraints  and  regulations,  in  this  kingdom,  as  in  Great  Britain, 
to  the  (hips  and  mariners  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  Britifh  Colo- 
nies, Settlements  and  Plantations. 

"  And  be  it  declared,  that  it  fhall  beheld  and  adjudged  to  be  a  funda- 
mental and  eflential  condition  of  the  prefent  fettlement,  that  Irifti  fail- 
cloth  (hall  be  deemed  Britifti,  within  the  meaning  of  every  adV,  refpeding 
the  furniliiing  of  (hips  therewith,  and  be  entitled  to  equal  preference  or  ad- 
vantages as  Britifh,  for  the  ufe  of  the  Britifh  navy." 

Having  read  thefe  cLiufes  from  the  manufcript,  Mr.  Orde  pro' 
cceded  to  ftate  his  Bill  as  applying  to  the  eleven  Proportions  r 
he  began  with  reading  the  firft,  which  was  a  general  idea 
comprifed  in  the  title  of  his  Bill  ;  he  next  fpoke  of  the 
fecond,  which  had  been  adopted  and  put  into  efFe6i:  by  the 
Bill,  except  with  refped  to  Eaft-India  goods,  which  was  pro^ 
videdfor  in  a  fubfequent  part  of  it,  as  he  would  flate  in  due 
order.  When  he  came  to  the  fourth,  he  read  the  Englilli 
Refolution  of  May,  1782,  refpe^ing  the  connexion  between 
the  two  countries.  By  the  ieventli,  prohibitions,  meeting 
prohibitions  were  expunged.  This  was  in  favour  of  Eng- 
land, with  regard  to  woollens  and  wool  ;  but  he  muft  ob- 
fcrve  that  no  new  Prohibitions  v/ere  henceforth  to  be  laid, 
and  thence  the  refult  would  be  in  favour  of  Ireland.  The 
linen  was  to  be  fecured,  duty  free,  for  ever,  into  England, 
and,  therefore,  they  gave  her  the  wool ;  they  fecured,  alfo, 
the  fupply  of  coals,  hops,  fait,  and  bark  to  this  country. 
The  ninth,  under  which  an  efFe6t*ual  preference  was  to 
be  given  to  articles  of  the  growth,  produce  and  manu- 
fa6l:ure  of  each  country,  afforded  a  fecurity  to  the  linen 
manufadure  of  Ireland.  He  confidered  the  tenth  Refo- 
lution as  conne6led  v/ith  this  fyflem  ;  and  that  the  ele- 
venth was  a  pledge  for  the  performance  of  it.  That  refo- 
lution he  faould  propofe  under  the  limitation  and  condition 
under  which  it  had  been  confirmed  in  that  Houfc.  He 
faid,  the  amount  of  the  furplus  of  the  annual  revenue 
was  to  be  taken,  not  from  the  adual  receipts  and  expen- 
ses, but  from  an  annual  ef^imate,  bacl^cd  by  the  opinion 
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oF  that  Houfc  in  an  annual  fupply;  he  explained  tliis  by 
dating  that  the  furplus  of  the  Hereditary  Ps^cvenue,  being 
to  be  made  an  obje6l  to  be  appropriated  to  the  ftrcn/?;!:h 
of  the  empire,  by  its  beinjj;  applied  towards  the  annual 
cxpence  of  the  navy,  he  fnould  propofe  that  it  fho  .'1 
depend  upon  the  ellimate  of  expence  agreeing  with  i  :c 
report  of  expence;  and  if  there  were  any  excefs,  it  ih«-iiJd 
be  dedu6ted  out  of  the  furplus  of  the  Hereditary  Rcv^!- 
iiue.  This  he  fhould  propofe  the  more  readily,  beca'i'*- 
if  there  fhould  be  any  excefs,  it  mufl:  be  the  fault  '-'t 
government.  Having  faid  this,  he  took  notice  ot  lor.  o 
opinions  that  had  been  explained  and  fuggefted  in  the  houi^ 
on  a  preceding  day,  on  the  fubje6l  of  the  condu6i  of  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain  touching  the  tenth  Refolution, 
and  alFured  the  houfe,  that  thofe  opinions  had  been  erro- 
neous and  ill-founded.  There  had,  he  ad-nitted,  been  a 
difficulty  in  wording  the  Refolution,  and  an  offer  had  been 
made  of  an  alteration  in  refpeft  to  its  conn:ru6i:ive  and 
phrafeological  arrangement,  but  that  had  been  abandoned 
on  the  idea,  that  it  v/as  mod  advifeable  to  refer  to  the  Par- 
liament of  Ireland -for  an  explanation  of  its  own  Refolution. 
He  defired  to  add,  that  it  v/as  his  wiHi  that  nothing  fhould 
be  confidered  as  complete  on  either  fide,  till  a  mutual  de- 
claration of  perfect:  fatisfaclion  with  the  conditions  and  every 
part  of  them  Ihould  have  paffcd  in  the  Parliaments  of  both 
countries  refpe6tively.  By  this  means  there  would  be  to  the 
laft  moment  a  fair  and  full  opportunity  for  explaining 
doubts  and  removing  difficulties,  if  any  Ihould  arife,  or  be 
ftarted  in  the  courfe  of  the  difcullion,  that  the  introdu6lion 
of  a  Bill  would  necellarily  introduce.  It  only  remained  for 
him,  he  faid,  to  mention  the  particulars  added  to  the  Bill, 
which  tended  to  nothing  but  neceflary  fecurities  to 
Great  Britain.  Ireland,  he  was  perfuaded,  was  not  fo  un- 
reafonable  as  to  defire  a  participation  of  benefits  on  other 
terms.  Moft  of  thefe  fecurities  were  obvioufly  proper,  and 
had  only  in  view  the  prevention  of  fmuggling  ;  but  he 
would  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  Houfe,  by  going  into  a 
detail  of  thofe  additions  to  his  bill  that  related  to  fmug- 
gling. It  was,  a  common  caufe  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. The  Minifter,  he  obfcrved,  had  not  interfered  with 
the  foreign  trade  of  this  country,  except  as  far  as  was  ab- 
folutely  neceffary  in  protection  of  the  produce  of  the  Colo- 
nies of  Great  Britain,  and  as  that  trade  was  given  as  an 
indulgence  to  Ireland,   the  condition  of  preference  was 
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founded  on  a  principle  of  faiinefs  and  equality,  but  in 
point  of  trading  with  America  as  a  foreign  country,  the 
Bill  would  in  no  refped  interfere  with  the  rights  of  Ireland. 
The  condition  of  i  780  was,  he  faid,  the  fame  as  the  con- 
ditions of  the  prefent  adjuftment,  by  the  arrangement  then 
the  duty  was  referved  to  Great  Britain  ;  but  by  the  pre- 
fent arrangement  the  two  countries  would  be  further  put 
upon  an  equal  footing  with  refped  to  imports.  They  would 
alfo,  as  he  had  ftated,  have  a  fecurity  of  that  Colony 
trade,  which  was  not,  by  the  agreement  of  17  80,  per- 
manently fecurcd  to  Ireland,  and  the  fecurity  of  their 
linen  trade  into  Great  Britain,  would  likewife  be  effeflu- 
ated.  In  his  Bill,  he  faid,  it  was  intended  that  there 
fhould  be  an  exception  refpe£ling  the  duty  on  rum,  which 
fhould  continue  to  ftand  as  it  did  before,  and  as  it  did  at 
that  inftant.  He  fpoke  of  the  mode  of  enforcing  this  and 
other  covenants,  and  read  the  following  claufes  of  his  Bill  ; 

CJaufe  17.  Aod  be  it  further  declared  and  enafted,  that  it  lhall  be  held 
and  adjudged  to  be  a  fundamental  and  eflential  condition  of  the  prefent 
fettlement,  that  the  people  of  this  kingdom  now  and  at  all  times  to  come, 
ftiall  have  the  benefit  of  trading  to  and  from  the  Briti(h  Colonies  and  Plan- 
tations in  the  Weft  Indies  and  America,  and  to  and  from  the  Britifh  fet- 
tlcraents  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  and  in  all  articles  of  their  growth,  pro- 
duce, or  manufafture,  in  as  full  and  ample  manner  as  the  people  of  Great- 
Britain  J  and  (hall  likewife  have  the  benefit  of  trading  in  the  like  ample 
manner  to  and  from  all  fuch  Colonies,  Settlements,  and  Plantations,  which 
Great-Britain  may  hereafter  acquire  or  eftablifli  ;  and  alio  to  and  from 
fuch  BritiOi  fettlements  as  may  exift  in  the  countries  beyond  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  to  the  Streights  of  Magellan,  whenever  the  commerce  to  the 
faid  countries  fliall  ceafe  to  be  carried  on  by  an  exclufive  company,  having 
liberty  to  import  into  the  port  of  London  only,  and  therefore  that  the  com- 
merce to  and  from  the  faid  Colonies,  Settlements,  and  Plantations,  Oiall  at  all 
times  be  carried  on  between  Ireland  and  the  faid  Colonies,  Plantations,  and 
Settlements,  under  the  like  regulations,  reftriaions,  and  prohibitions,  as 
between  Great-Dritain  and  the  faid  Colonies,  Plantations  and  Settlements, 
and  fo  that  all  articles  Imported  from  the  faid  Colonies,  Plantations,  and 
Settlements,  into  Ireland,  fhall  be  made  fubjecl  to  the  fame  duties  as  the 
like  articles  are,  or  from  time  to  time  Oiall  be  fubjed  to  on  importation 
into  Great- Britain  ;  and  that  all  articles  exported  from  Ireland  to  any  of 
th€  faid  Colonies,  Plantations  and  Settlements,  may  be  made  liable  to  fuch 
duties,  and  entitled  to  fuch  drawbacks  only,  and  put  under  fuch  regulati- 
ons  as  may  beneceflTary,  in  order  ^hat  the  fame  may  not  be  exported  with 
lefs  duties  or  impofiticns  than  the  like  articles  fhall  be  burthened  with 
when  exported  from  Great- Britain,  and  that  the  importation  of  the  articles 
of  the  groNvth,  produce  or  manufafture  of  the  faid  Colonics,  Plantations 
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And  Settlements  in  America,  the  Weft-Indies,  and  tlie  coaft  of  Africa,  fhalf 
be  favoured  by  this  kingdom  in  as  full  and  ample  manner  as  by  Great- 
Britain,  a^ainft  the  intefcrcnce  of  fimilar  articles  from  foreign  colonies  j 
and  that  the  importation  of  fuch  articles  of  the  growth,  produce  or  manu- 
fadlurc  of  any  Britifh  colonies  or  fettlements  beyond  the  Cape  of  Goo^ 
Hope,  to  the  Strcights  of  Magellan,  (hall  be  fovoured  in  like  manner  as 
by  Great-Britain,  againft  the  interference  of  fimilar  articles  from  any  coun- 
tries beyond  the  faid  Cape  to  the  faid  Streights. — And  be  it  therefore  enabl- 
ed, that  fuch  perfons  to  he  appointed  as  aforefaid,  lhall  prepare  a  like 
fchedule  or  fchedules  of  fuch  duties,  prohibitions  and  regulations,  as  may 
now  be  necefTary  for  the  faid  purpofe,  refpeding  the  Britifti  colonics  and 
plantations,  the  Wcft-Indies  and  America,  and  the  Britifti  fettlements  on 
the  coaft  of  Africa,  to  be  laid  before  the  Houfe  of  Commons  of  this  king- 
dom in  the  next  feflion  of  Parliament,  or  as  foon  after  as  conveniently 
may  be. 

Claufe  1 8.  Provided  always,  and  it  is  hereby  declared  and  enadted,  that 
it  is  not  cflTential  to,  nor  is  it  intended  by  the  prefent  fettlement  that  any 
duty  fhould  at  any  time  be  impofed  on  the  exportation  of  linens  or  provi- 
fions  from  this  kingdom  to  any  Britifh  Colony,  Plantation  or  Settlement, 
or  any  additional  duty  on  the  importation  into  this  kingdom  of  rum  from 
any  fuch  Colony,  Plantation,  or  Settlement,  or  of  any  material  of  manu- 
facture which  is  now  or  may  hereafter  be  allowed  to  be  imported  duty  free, 
into  either  kingdom. 

Claufe  19.  And  be  it  declared,  that  it  fhall  be  held  and  adjudged  to  be 
a  fundamental  condition  of  the  prefent  fettlement,  that  all  rum,  peltry, 
whale-fins,  or  oil  imported  from  the  countries  belonging  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  or  as  the  produce  of  fifheries  carried  on  by  the  fubjefts 
of  the  faid  States,  fliall  be  fubjedl  to  the  fame  duties  on  importation  into 
this  kingdom,  as  the  fame  are  or  may  be  fubjeft  to  on  importation  in  like 
manner  into  Great-Britain.  And  be  it  therefore  ena^ed,  that  the  perfons 
to  be  appointed  as  aforefaid,  (hall  prepare  a  fchedule  or  fchedules  of  fuch 
duties  as  may  be  now  neceflary  to  be  impofed  for  that  purpofe,  and  lay  the 
fame  before  the  Houfe  of  Commons  of  this  kingdom  on  the  firft  day  of  the 
next  feflion  of  Parliament,  or  as  foon  after  as  conveniently  may  be. 

While  America  remained  a  Colony,  trade  with  her,  Mr- 
Orde  obferved,  had  been  granted  to  Ireland.  Now,  that 
America  was  independent,  it  muft  be  confidered  as  a  fo- 
reign ftate,  and  the  trade  was  free,  only  a  prote6i:ion  was 
afforded  by  this  arrangement  to  certain  enumerated  ar- 
ticles, fuch  as  Oil,  Peltry,  Whale  Fins,  and  New-Eng- 
land Rum,  of  which  a  compleat  fupply  could  be  had. 
He  begged  however  to  be  fully  underftood,  that  the  quef- 
tion  of  the  conflitution  had  never  been  wiflied  to  be  dif- 
turbed  or  interfered  with  ;  and,  if  the  houfe  would  refer  to 
the  Britifh  Bill,  they  would  fee  that  it  was  propofed  to  make 
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it  a  fundamental  and  cflential  condition  of  the  fcttlcmcnt, 
that  the  full  right  of  the  participation  of  trade  with  the  co- 
lonies of  Great  Britain,  as  well  the  prefent  as  the  future, 
fnould  be  made  its  great  object.    The  houfe  therefore  would 
confidcr,  that  fo  long  as  that  Taould  be  enjoyed  in  Great 
Britain,  in  whom  mofl:  indifputably  and  of  neceffity  ex- 
iited  the  regulation,  Ireland  would  enjoy  the  fame  benefit. 
He  would  here  repeat,  and  he  faid  he  could  not  too  often  re- 
peat, that  the  conditions  of  the  fyftem  were  purely  optional, 
yet  they  certainly  would  be  expcded  to  be  complied  with,  till 
Ireland  fnould  rcfufe  to  continue  to  enact  in  conformity  to 
them,  when  Ihe  fhould  be  of  opinion  that  they  became  detri- 
inen<:al  to  her  interefls ;  notwithftanding  which  option  he  de- 
clared, he  never  would  dcfert  this  rooted  perfuafion,  that  the 
fyftem  would  be  lading  between  both  countries,  becaufe  it 
was  founded  on  mutual  benefit.    There  were  fome  few  par- 
ticulars, he-  laid,  that  ftill  remained  to  be  mentioned,  which 
were  among  the  advantages  that  would  refult  from  the 
fyftem  to  Ireland.     He  alluded   to   the  export  of  Irifh 
fail-cloth,  (the  claufe  of  the  Bill  that  referred  to  which, 
he  had  already  repeated)   and  faid,  what  would  be  propo- 
fed  would  re.nove  a  dillinction,  and  enable  Ireland  to 
furnifn  Britifh  fhips  with  Irifh  fail-cloth,  as  it  was  in  future 
to  be  confidered  as  Britifh  fail-cloth  ;  he  alfo  again  alluded  to 
the  export  of  linen  and  provifions,  duty  free,  and  the  trade 
to  the  Colonies,  both  at  prefent  and  in  future,  given  in  full 
pofTellion,  the  ^qual  right  of  fiihing  upon  the  Coafts  of 
Great    Britain,    6cC.    &c.      He  obferved,  likewife,  that 
•what  the  Knglifh  had  done  with  regard  to  copy-rights 
and  patents  might  poflibly  be  thought  proper  to  be  imi- 
tated   by  the   Parliament  of  Ireland ;    but  that  would 
remain   for   their   future   confideration.     With  regard 
to  the  Eafl:  Indies,    he  faid,    it  had  been  the  wiHi  of 
Government  to  have  put  that  trade  upon  a  footing  of 
mutual  participation,    but,  for  obvious  reafons,  fuch  an 
idea  was  found  to  have  been  impra6ticable.    The  Houfe, 
he  had  no  doiibt,  therefore,  would  agree  with  him,  that 
refpect  mufl  be  paid  to  the  charter  of  the  Eaft-India  Com- 
pany.   Hence  by  the  Bill  Ireland  was  to  trade  with  the 
Eafi- Indies  in  like  manner  as  Great-Britain  did,  but  when 
there  fhould  be  no  chc^rtered  Company  fhe  would  tradc^ 
with  the  Eall:-Indies  exactly  as  (he  traded  to  the  other 
Britidi  Colonies.    But  there  was  one  moft  eflentiaf  advan 
tage  which  the  Bill  gave  Ireland  in  this  refpect,  and  that 
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was,  the  Bill  allowed  the  export  of  Iri(h  produce  and  ma- 
nuladure  to  the  Eaft-Indics,  as  freely  and  as  fully  as  Bri- 
tilh  produce  and  manuta6lure.  He  ftated  this  advantage 
alone  to  be  of  more  value  than  all  Ireland  gave  up,  fincc 
(he  could  not  enjoy  it  if  fhe  did  not  give  it  up  :  nay,  fo 
beneficial  to  her  did  it  appear  to  him,  that  he  thought  it 
more  fo,  than  if  Ireland  took  the  trade  to  the  Indies  wholly 
upon  herfelf  on  the  fame  terms  as  Great  Britain  now  held  it. 

Mr.  Flood  afked  the  Right  Hon.  gentleman,  if  his  Bill 
was  a  copy  of  the  Bill  that  had  been  introdccd  in  the  Bri- 
tifli  Houfe  of  Commons  by  the  Minifter  ? 

Mr.  Orde  replied,  nearly. 

Mr.  Flood  wiftied  to  know  what  the  differences  were,  and 
to  have  them  pointed  out. 

Mr.  Orde  then  faid,  it  differed  in  fome  points,  but  it 
Agreed  in  effentials,  and  in  making  it  a  condition  that 
Great  Britain  fhould  extend  all  the  advantages  of  her  trade, 
commerce,  and  navigation  laws  to  Ireland.  If  any  thipg 
of  doubt  now  remained  on  the  mind  of  any  gentleman,  he 
had  only  to  lament  that  he  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  put 
every  thing  in  the  cleareft  point  of  view,  and  he  mull  fay 
again  and  again  that  it  never  was,  never  had  been,  nor 
never  could  be  intended,  that  Ireland  fliould  abandon 
in  any  fort  whatfoever  her  conftitutional  right  of  le- 
giflating  exclufively  for  herfelf,  both  externally  and  in- 
ternally. But  to  put  it  out  of  difpute,  he  would  end 
with  reading  the  concluding  claufe  or  two  of  thfc  Bill  which 
muft,  in  his  opinion,  remove  all  apprehennOns  with 
regard  to  the  Conftitution :  for,  though  he  thought 
thofe  apprehenfions  unneceffary,  he  Could  have  no  hefita- 
tion  to  fatisfy  fcruples  that  were  fo  extremely  honourable  ; 
they  deferved  attention,  and  called  for  explanation.  Thofe 
claufes  would  ftew,  upon  record,  that  Parliament  nc>her 
intended,  nor  had  it  in  their  power  to  relinquidi  the  fmrjlell 
portion  of  the  nation's  legillative  independence  ;  they 
would  alfo  Ihew  in  what  manner  it  fhould  be  known  when 
Ireland  fhould  confider  the  fettlement  to  be  infringed  ;  and, 
as  fome  partiality  towards  England  might  be  fuppofed  to 
refl  with  the  Minifters  of  the  Crown,  that  qucftion  was  left 
to  the  decifion  of  the  two  Houfes  of  the  Irifh  Parliament. 
He  repeated  it,  that  Ireland  was  not  called  upon  to  bind 
herfelf  to  follow  the  laws  of  another  country  except  as  they 
were  to  their  advantage,  and  that  Ihe  would  have  the  power 
of  relieving  herfelf  annually. 

D  ^  Here 
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Here  Mr.  Orde  read  the  following  concluding  claufcs  of 

the  Bill. 

"  AND  whereas  no  law  made  by  the  prefent  ParHament  can,  or  ought  to 
limit  or  reftrain  the  free  and  unqueftioned  exercife  of  the  difcretion  of  any 
/ucceeding  Parliaments,  who  muft  be  competent  equally,  as  is  the  prelent,  t© 
every  aft  of  legiflation  whatever,  and  to  deliberate  upon,  enadt,  or  decline 
to  ena£t,  any  of  the  regulations  or  provifions  to  be  confidered  as  cHential 
and  fundamental  conditions  of  this  fettlement." 

"  And  whereas  the  continuance  of  the  prefent  fcttlcment  mu(\  depend 
on  the  due  obfervance,  in  both  kingdoms,  of  the  feveral  matters  herein 
declared  to  be  fundamental  and  effential  conditoins  thereof,  according  t« 
their  true  intent,  fpirit  and  meaning," 

"  Be  it  declared,  ihat  the  continuance  of  the  prefent  fettlcment,  and  the 
duration  of  this  aft,  and  of  every  thing  herein  contained,  ftiall  depend  upon 
the  due  obfervance  in  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  of  the  feveral  matters 
herein  declared  to  be  fundamental  and  eflential  conditions  of  the  faid 
fettlement,  according  to  the  true  intent,  meaning  and  fpirit  of  thereof. 

Provided  neverthelefs,  that  all  the  faid  fundamental  and  cffential 
condiLlons,  fhall  in  all  times  be  held  and  deemed  to  be,  and  to  have  been 
duly  obferved  in  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  unlefs  it  fhall  have  been 
cxprefs.'y  declared  by  a  joint  addrefs  of  both  Houfes  of  Parliament  of  this 
kingdom  to  his  Majefty,  that  the  fame  have  not  been  duly  obferved," 

Having  read  thefe  dlll:in6lly,  Mr.  Orde  apologized  to 
the  Houfe  for  having  fo  long  occupied  their  attention 
by  a  fpeech  that  he  feared  had  proved  extremely  dull,  tedious, 
and  heavy,  qualities  of  which  he  was  confcious  it  mufl: 
unavoidably  partake.  He  had,  however,  thought  it  his 
duty  to  defy  the  imputation  of  dullnefs,  fo  long  as  he  left 
nothing  unfaid,  that  appeared  to  him  to  convey  informa- 
tron  or  explanation  to  his  hearers  :  he  concluded  with  thank- 
ing the  Houfe  for  their  indulgence,  and  faying  that  with 
their  permiffion  he  would  move,  that  leave  be  given  to  bring 
in  *^  a  BILL  for  effeminating  the  inter courfe  and  commerce 
between  GREAT  BRITAIN  and  IRELAND,  on  per- 
manent  and  equitable  -principles ^  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  both 
kingdoms  J'^ 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  feconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Orde  rofe  again  to  declare,  that  he  had  it  in  com- 
mand from  his  Grace  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  to  prefent  a 
copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  evidence  adduced  at  the  bars 
of  the  two  Houfes  of  the  Britifh  Parliament,  and  of  all  the 
papers  printed  by  their  orders  ;  a  fchedule  of  which  he  pro- 
mifed  to  deliver  the  next  day. 

The  papers  were  laid  on  the  table  accordingly. 
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Mr.  Connolly  faid,  he  had  before  declared  the  bufinefs  to 
be  intricate  and  myfterious  ;  he  now  found  it  to  be  extremely 
delicate.  Inftead  of  conciliating,  and  as  he  had  faid,  dovc- 
taihng  the  two  countries,  it  would  in  his  opinion,  have  a  con- 
trary efFe6t;  it  would  take  away  their  conftitution  and  leave 
them  no  commerce  at  all.  He  had  the  day  before  faid,  he 
would  move  a  long  adjournment,  and  propofe  an  addrefs  to 
his  Majefty  to  explain  the  reafons  of  it,  but  his  idea  was 
now  totally  changed  :  Having  heard  the  Bill,  he  would  ob- 
]c6i  to  the  motion  for  leave  to  bring  it  in.  The  Bill  barter- 
ed away  the  conftitution  of  Ireland.  It  was  well  known 
he  had  been  no  advocate  for  the  attainment  of  that  confti- 
tution ;  but  that  Houfe  having  affcrted  the  conftitution, 
and  the  conftitution  having  been  recognized,  he  had  no  right 
to  give  his  confent  to  alter  or  relinquifti  it,  nor  had  any  mem- 
ber of  that  Houfe  any  fuch  right,  and  the  kingdom  he  was 
perfuaded,  would  never  fubmit  to  fuch  a  facrifice.  The  Bill 
propofed  to  be  brought  in  by  the  right  honorable  Gentleman, 
notwithftanding  the  mazes  and  the  labyrinth  into  which  he 
had  endeavoured  to  lead  the  Houfe,  with  a  view  to  difguife 
and  glofs  over  its  real  purport,  it  was  evident,  was  in  fub- 
ftance  and  efFect,  the  fame  with  the  Bill  upon  the  table  : 
the  bill  brought  into  the  Britifti  Parliament,  by  the  mini- 
fter.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  oppofed  in  the  firft  inftance. 
They  had  better  not  fufFer  the  Hydra  that  threatned  ruin  to 
both  kingdoms  to  grow  up  ;  let  them  meet  the  mifchief  in 
its  infancy  and  ftrangle  it  in  the  cradle.  He  had  voted 
for  the  original  Proportions,  becaufe  he  thought  a  per- 
manent fyftem  lor  the  benefit  of  the  two  countries ;  but  the 
Bill,  now  opened  to  the  Houle  by  the  right  honourable 
Gentleman,  inftead  of  dovetailing  and  uniting  them,  could 
tend  only  to  their  mutual  difcqntent  and  feperation.  Mr. 
ConoUy  talked  of  the  bad  policy  of  Great  Britain  in  confi- 
dering  Ireland  as  her  rival  in  commerce,  and  by  her  con- 
du6l  keeping  three  millions  of  people  in  that  kingdom, 
many  of  them  in  a  ftarving  and  miferable  condition,  ra- 
ther than  having  five  millions  of  ufeful  and  induftrious  fub- 
je6ts,  for  fo  many,  he  faid,  he  was  perfuaded  the  country 
was  capable  of  maintaining,  and  maintaining  w^ell,  if  pro- 
per encouragement  were  given,  i  He  faid,  he  would  again 
refer  to  the  allufion,  he  .  made  on  a  preceding  day  ; 
the  whole  bufinefs  of  the  Propofitions  was  one  continued 
drama  produced  by  the  pen  of  the  fame  author,  the  Mini- 
fter  of  Great  Britain  ;  whether  it  was  to  be  tragick  or  comick 
remained  to  be  proved.    The  writer  of  the  dramatis  per- 
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fonaehad  firH:  made  Mr.  Ireland  fpeak,  and  then  Mr.  England 
fpoke  in  his  Refolutions ;  he  had  fpoken  a  fecond  time  in 
the  Bill  upon  the  table,  and  now  the  felf-fame  author  made 
Mr.  Ireland  fpeak  again  to  agree  to  the  Bill,  and  fay,  I 
don't  think  either  conftitution  or  trade  worth  troubling  my 
head  about ;  if  I  keep  them,  you'll  only  torment  me  de  die  in 
diem,  fo  that  it  is  better  to  give  up  both  at  once."  Mv.  Ire- 
land however,  now  fpoke,  he  hoped  for  the  laft  time,  and  that 
they  fhould  fee  the  curtain  drop  and  hear  no  more  of  the 
drama.  He  would  not  wifh  to  injure  Great  Britain.  He 
believed  no  man  there  would.  But  as  ah  Irifliman,  an 
honefl  man,  and  a  friend  to  his  country,  he  defpifed, 
he  reje6l:ed  the  right  honourable  Gentleman's  Bill  ;  ht 
would  meet  it  in  its  teeth,  and  give  the  motion  for  bring- 
ing it  in  a  dire<5l  negative;  as  an  Englifhman,  alfo,  he 
would  do  the  fame,  for  he  was  perfuaded  the  interefts  ot  the 
empire  would  be  injured  by  it,  and,  in  fo  doing,  he  a(51:ed 
TUpon  no  principle  of  party.  He  had  been  two  and  twenty 
years  a  member  of  that  Houfe,  and  he  had  voted  with  go- 
vernment whenever  he  could,  becaufe  he  always  thought  it 
right  to  fupport  the  government  of  the  country.  It  was 
well  known,  that  he  had  done  the  fame,  when  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Englifh  Parliament,  excepting  in  regard  to  one 
meafure  only,  the  American  war,  which  he  had  uniformly 
oppofcd  :  he  defied  any  man,  therefore,  to  afcribe  his  vote 
of  that  day  or  of  any  day  to  a  party  motive.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  he  obfcrved,  had  made  it  a  matter  of  exulta- 
tion to  ftate  the  oppofition  of  England,  as  having  thrown 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  rriinifter,  and  had  imputed  the 
objeftionablenefs  of  the  plan  io  them.  The  triumph  was 
as  il  jtimed,  asthe  imputation  was  illfounded.  The  oppofition 
in  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  had  indeed  objected  to  the 
plan,  on  the  ground  that  he  fhould  himfelf  vote  againfl:  the 
bringing  in  the  Bill  upon,  viz.  becaufe  it  would  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  laf}:ing  jealoufics  and  perpetual  difcontent  between 
the  two  countries.  He  was  aware  it  had  been  faid  that  the 
Duke  of  Portland  had  declared,  in  the  Englifh  Houfe  of 
Lords,  that  it  had  never  been  the  intention  of  the  Cabinet, 
over  which  he  prefided,  to  make  any  further  commercial 
conceflions  to  Ireland.  .u^Te  had  the  befl  authority  to  deny 
that  the  noble  Duke,  for  Vlfefl!  many  publick  and  private 
virtues  he  entertained  the  mofl  profound  refpeft,  had  ever 
made  fuch  an  affertion,  and  he  defied  any  man  to  prove  that 
he  had.  It  was  impofrible  that  the  noble  Duke  could  have 
done  fo,  and  he  would  tell  the  Houfe  why  :  During  Lord 
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Northlngton's  aclminiftration,  three  Bills  had  been  brought 
into  that  Houfe  for  the  protection  of  Irifli  manufactures : 
one  impofing  a  duty  on  beer,  the  other  a  duty  upon  iron 
wire,  and  the  third  on  refined  lugar  imported  from  Great 
Britain.  In  thofe  three  inftances  further  benefits  were  grant- 
ed to  Ireland,  which  was  an  unanfwerable  proof  that  the 
noble  Duke  could  not  have  faid  what  had  been  imputed  to 
him  in  the  ncwfpapers.  Mr.  Conolly  concluded  with  re- 
peating his  intention  of  giving  the  motion  a  dire6l:  negative. 

Mr.  Orde  rofe  as  foon  as  Mr.  Conolly  fat  down,  and  de- 
clared, that  he  had  not  made  it  matter  of  exultation,  that 
the  oppofition  in  the  two  Houfes  of  the  Brjtifh  Parliament, 
had  thrown  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  minifter.  The 
fa6l  undoubtedly  was  fo,  but  he  confidered  it  as  a  matter 
to  be  lamented,  rather  than  a  matter  of  triumph. 

Mr.  O'Neil^  (J^k^)  declared,  that  the  prefent  moment 
was  of  the  moft  important  concern  to  the  country  ;  the 
Gonftitution  was  at  ftake.  The  whole  of  the  Refolutions 
upon  the  table  were  obnoxious,  but  the  fourth  was  peculiar- 
ly difgraceful.  He  wifhed  therefore  fome  gentleman  before 
the  Houfe  rofe,  would  make  a  motion  expreffive  of  the 
abhorrence  the  Houfe  entertained  of  that  Refolution. 
They  ought  not  to  fufFer  the  fettlement  of  the  conftitution 
in  1782  to  be  difturbcd,  much  lefs  to  be  overthrown.  Un- 
der that  impreflion,  he  faid,  he  would  give  his  negative  to 
the  motion  of  the  Right  Hon.  gentleman. 

Sir  E,  Newenham  reprobated  the  entire  principle  of  the 
intended  Bill,  as  being  the  grofTeft  infult  that  could 
be  offered  to  an  independent  nation  ;  and  faid,  that  even 
the  introduction  of  it  would  be  a  difgrace  to  Parliament. 
As  a  friend  to  both  countries,  he  wifhed  neither  the  Propo- 
fitions  or  Refolutions  had  ever  been  moved  for  ;  that  Great 
Britain  fufFered  already  by  obflinately  perfevering  in  taxing 
without  reprefcntation. 

Mr.  Gratta?J.  Sir,  I  can  excufe  the  Right  Hon.  member 
who  moves  you  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill,  he  is  an 
Englifhman,  and  contends  for  the  power  of  his  own  coun- 
try while  I  am  contending  for  the  libert:y  of  mine;  he 
might  have  fpared  himfelf  the  trouble  of  ftating  his  own 
Bill.  I  read  it  before,  I  read  it  in  the  twenty  Refolutions, 
I  read  it  in  the  Engliih  Bill,  which  is  to  all  intents  and 
purpofes  the  fame  :  and  which  he  might  read  without  the 
trouble  of  reforting  to  his  own.  His  comment  is  of  little 
poment,  a  Lord  Lieutenant's  Secretary  is  an  unfafe  com- 
mentator 
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pientator  on  an  Irifh  conftitution  f  the  former  merit  of  the 
Right  Hon.  gentleman  in  prefling  for  the  original  Propofi- 
tions  and  contending  againfl:  the  prefent,  which  he  now 
fupports,  may  have  been  very  great,  and  I  am  willing  to 
thank  him  for  his  paji  fervices ;  they  may  be  a  private  con- 
folation  to  himfelh  No  more  I  differ  from  him  in  his 
account  of  this  tranfa<5i:ion.  He  was  fledged  to  his  eleven 
proportions ;  his  offer  was  the  Propofitions,  our^s  the  taxes  ; 
he  took  the  latter,  but  forgets  the  former.  I  leave  both, 
and  come  to  his  fyitem.  Here  it  becomes  neceffary  to  go 
back  a  little — I  begin  with  your  free  trade  obtained  in 
1779  ;  by  that  you  recovered  your  right  to  trade  with  every 
part  of  the  world,  Vy-hofe  ports  were  open  to  you,  fubjeO:  to 
your  own  unftipulated  duties,  the  Britiih  plantations  only 
excepted  ;  by  that,  you  obtained  the  benefit  of  your  infular 
fituation,  the  benefit  of  your  weftern  fituation,  and  the 
benefit  of.  your  exemption  from  intolerable  taxes.  What 
thefe  advantages  might  be,  no  man  could  fay,  but  any  man 
•who  had  feen  the  ftruggle  you  had  made  during  a  century 
of  depreffion,  could  forefee,  that  a  fpirit  of  induftry  operat- 
ing upon  a  ftate  of  liberty  in  a  young  nation,  muff  in  the 
courfe  of  time  produce  fignal  advantages — the  fea  is  like  the 
earth,  to  nonexertion  a  wajlcy  to  induffry  a  mine  ;  this  trade 
was  accompanied  with  another,  a  plantation  trade  j  in  this, 
you  retained  your  right  to  trade  dire6lly  with  the  Britifh 
plantations  in  a  variety  of  articles,  without  a  reference  to 
Britifh  duties  ;  by  this,  you  obtained  a  right  to  trade  with 
the  Britifh  plantations  dire6tly  in  each  and  every  other  ar- 
ticle, fubje6t  to  the  rate  of  Britifh  duty;  by  this,  you  ob- 
tained a  right  to  fele6l  the  article,  fo  that  the  general  trade 
ihould  not  hang  on  the  fpecial  conformity  ;  and  by  this, 
you  did  not  covenant  to  affe^:,  exclude,  or  poflpone  the 
produce  of  foreign  plantations — the  reafon  was  obvious, 
you  demanded  two  things,  a  tree  trade  and  a  plantation 
trade  ;  had  the  then  miniffcr  infifted  on  a  covenant  to  ex- 
clude the  produce  of  foreign  plantations,  he  had  given  you 
a  plantation  trade  inflead  of  a  free  trade,  (whereas  your 
demand  was  both)  and  his  grant  had  been  inadequate,  unfa- 
tisfarlory  and  inadmijjible, — thefe  points  of  trade  being  fet- 
tled, a  third  in  the  opinion  of  fome  remained;  namely,  the 
intercourfe  with  England  or  the  channel  trade — A  fuccefs- 
ful  political  campaign,  an  unfuccefsful  harveft,  the  pover- 
ty of  not  a  few,  together  with  the  example  of  England 
brought  forward  in  the  year  83,  a  number  of  famifhing 
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manufa<f^urcrs  with  a  demand  of  protec^:ing  duties ;  the  ex- 
tent of  their  demand  was  idle,  the  manner  of  conveying 
that  demand  tumuliiiary,  but  not  being  wholly  refifted  nor 
yet  adequately  airiiled,  they  laid  the  foundation  of  another 
plan,  which  made  its  appearance  in  1785,  oppofite  indeed 
to  their  wifheb  and  fatal  to  their  expedation  ;  this  was  the 
fyftem  of  reciprocity,  a  fyftem  fair  in  its  principle  and  in 
procefs  of  time  likely  to  be  beneficial  but  not  likely  to  be 
of  any  great  prelent  advantage,  other  than  by  flopping  the 
growth  of  demand,  allaying  a  commercial  fever  and  pro- 
ducing fettlement  and  incorporation,  with  the  people  of  Eng- 
land ;  this  fyftem  was  founded,  on  the  only  principle  which 
could  obtain  between  two  independent  mt'ions-equality,  and 
the  equality  confifted  in  fimilarity  of  duty  ;  now  as  the 
total  abatement  of  duties  on  both  fides,  had  driven  the 
Irilhman  out  of  his  own  market,  as  the  raifing  our  duties 
to  the  Britifh  ftandard  had  driven  the  Englifhman  out  of 
the  Irifh  market,  a  third  method  was  reforted  to,  the  abate- 
ment of  Britifli  duty  to  the  Irifh  ftandard:  but  then  this 
equality  of  duty  was  inequality  of  trade,  for  as  the  Englifh- 
man with  that  duty  againfl  him  had  beaten  you  in  the  Irifii 
market,  with  that  duty  in  his  favour  he  mufl  keep  you  out 
of  the  Englifh  :  fo  that  under  this  arrangement  the  Eng- 
lifh  manufa6i:urer  continued  prote6i:ed,  and  the  Irifh  manu- 
fadurer  continued  expofed,  and  the  abatement  of  duty  was 
no  more  than  difarming  the  argument  of  retaliation.  Had 
the  arrangement  flopped  here,  it  had  been  unjufl  indeed, 
but  as  Ireland  was  to  covenant  that  fhe  would  not  raife 
her  duties  on  Britifh  manufactures,  England  on  her  part 
was  to  covenant,  that  fne  would  not  diminifh  her  prefer- 
ence in  favour  of  Irifli  linen,  and  the  adjuftment  amount- 
ed to  a  covenant,  that  neither  country  in  their  refpedive 
markets  would  afFe6l  the  manufacture  of  the  other  by  any 
operative  alteration  of  duty  ;  however,  the  adjuflment  did 
not  flop  at  the  home  manufacture,  it  went  to  plantation 
produce,  and  here  you  flood  on  two  grounds,  law  and 
juflice ;  law,  becaufe  you  only  defired  that  the  fame  words 
of  the  fame  ad  of  navigation  fhould  have  the  fame  con- 
ftruClion  on  one  fide  the  Channel  as  they  have  on  the 
other  ;  how  they  had  ever  borne  a  different  one,  I  can- 
not conceive,  otherwife  than  by  fuppofing  that  in  your  an- 
cient flate  of  dependency  you  were  not  intitled  to  the  com- 
mon benefit  of  the  mother  tongue  ;  the  anfwer  to  this  ar- 
gument was  unfatisfaClory  "  that  England  had  altered  the 
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law,"  but  if  England  had  fo  altered  the  law,  it  ccafcd  to 
impofe  the  fame  reftridions  and  confer  the  fame  advan-^ 
tages,  and  then  a  doubt  might  arife  whether  the  a6t:  of  na- 
vigation was  the  law  of  Ireland^  fo  that  you  feemed  en^ 
titled  to  tlie  conftrudion  or  free  from  the  a6i  ;  now  it  is 
of  more  confequcnce  to  England  that  you  (hould  be  bound 
by  the  a6t  of  navigation,  than  to  Ireland  to  have  the  be- 
nefit of  the  fair  conn:ru6tion  of  it.  But  you  flood  on  ftill 
better  ground,  jujiice  ;  was  it  jufl:  that  you  fhould  receive 
plantation  goods  from  Ens^land,  and  that  England  fhould 
not  receive  them  from  you  ?  here  if  you  don't  find  the  law 
equal,  you  may  make  it  fo  :  for  as  yet  you  are  a  free  Par* 
liament. 

I  leave  this  part  of  the  fubje£t  ;  equality  of  duty  but  no 
prefent  equality  of  trade.  I  come  to  t'lat  part  of  the  ad-^ 
juflment  which  is  inequality  of  both  ;--and  firflj  the  part 
which  relates  to  the  primum  of  your  manufactures.  When 
the  original  Proportions  were  argued,  Gentlemen  exclaim- 
ed, England  referves  her  Wool,  and  Ireland  does  not  re- 
ferve  her  Woollen  Yarn,"  it  was  anfwered,  Ireland  may 
iffhe  pleafes,"  what  willthofe  Gentlemen  now  fay,  when  Eng- 
land referves  both  ; — the  primum  of  her  manufactures,  and 
of  yours ;  and  not  only  woollen  yarn  bat  linen  yarn,  hides, 
&c  ?  To  tell  me  that  this  exportation  is  beneficial  to  Ire- 
land is  to  tell  me  nothings  the  queflion  is  not  about  flop- 
ping the  export^  but  giving  up  the  regulation,  in  inflances 
where  England  retains  the  power  of  regulation^  and  the  a6t 
of  prohibition.  To  tell  me,  that  this  exportation  is  necef- 
fary  for  England  is  to  tell  me  nothing,  but  that  you  are  ma- 
terial to  England  and  therefore  fhould  have  obtained  at  leafl 
equal  terms.  I  own,  to  ailift  the  manufactures  of  Great 
Britain  as  far  as  is  not  abfolutely  inconfiflent  with  thofe  of 
Ireland  is  to  me  anohje6i\  but  flill  the  difference  recurs,  fhe  is 
not  content  with  voluntary  accommodation  on  your  part,  but 
exaBs  perpetual  export  from  you  in  the  very  article,  in  which 
fhe  retains  abfolute  prohibition^**  no  new  prohibition" — e- 
very  prohibition  beneficial  to  England  was  laid  before — none 
in  favour  of  Ireland.  Ireland  till  iyyQ  was  a  province,  and  every 
province  is  a  vi6tim,  your  provincial  flatc  ceafed,  but  before 
the  provincial  regulations  are  done  away,  this  arrangement 
eflabllfhes  a  principle  of  uti  pojfidetis^  that  is.  Great  Bri- 
tain fhall  retain  all  her  advantages,  and  Ireland  fhall  retain 
all  her  difadvantages.  But  I  leave  this  part  of  the  adjufl- 
ment   where  reciprccity  is  difclaimed  in  the  outfet  of 
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treaty  and  the  rudiment  of  manufadure  ;  I  come  to  inftan- 
ces  of  more  ftriking  inequality,  and  firll:  your  fituation  in 
the  Eaft.  You  are  to  give  a  monopoly  to  the  prefent  or  any 
future  Eafl  India  Company  during  its  exiflence,  and  to  the 
Britifh  nation  for  ever  after  ;  it  has  been  faid  thai  the  Irifh- 
man  in  this  is  in  the  fame  fituation  as  the  Englifhman,  but 
there  is  this  difference,  the  difference  between  having,  and 
not  having  the  trade  ;  the  Britiih  Parliament  has  judged  it 
moft  expedient  for  Great  Britain  to  carry  on  her  trade  to 
the  Eafl,  by  an  exclufive  Company  ;  the  Irilh  Parliament 
is  now  to  determine  it  mofl  expedient  for  Ireland  to  have 
no  trade  at  all  in  thefe  parts.  This  is  not  a  furrender  of  the 
political  rights  of  the  conflitution,  but  of  the  natural  rights 
of  man  ;  not  of  the  privileges  of  Parliament,  but  "  of  the 
rights  of  nations/' — *^  not  to  fail  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan'*  an  aweful  interdi(5l !  Not 
only  European  Settlements,  but  neutral  countries  ex- 
cluded, and  God's  providence  fhut  out  in  the  mofl  opulent 
boundaries  of  creation  ;  other  interdicts  go  to  particular 
places  for  local  reafons,  becaufe  they  belong  to  certain  Eu- 
ropean States,  but  here  are  neutral  regions  forbidden  and 
a  path  prefcribed  to  the  Irifliman  on  open  fea.  Other  inter- 
dids  go  to  a  determinate  period  of  time,  but  here  is  an 
eternity  of  reflraint,  you  are  to  have  no  trade  at  all  during 
the  exiflence  of  any  Company,  and  no  free  trade  to  thofe 
countries  after  its  expiration  ;  this  refembles  rather  a  judg- 
ment of  God  than  an  a6l  of  the  legiflature,  whether  you 
meafure  it  by  immenfity  of  fpace  or  infinity  of  duration,  and 
has  nothing  human  about  it  except  its  prefumption. 

What  you  lofe  by  this  furrender,  what  you  forfeit  by  giv- 
ing up  the  poffibility  of  intercourfe  with  fo  great  a  propor- 
tion of  the  inhabited  Globe,  1  cannot  prefume  to  fay  ;  but  this 
I  can  fay,  that  Gentlemen  have  no  right  to  argue  from  pre- 
fent want  of  capital  againfl  future  trad-e,  nor  to  give  up 
their  capacity  to  trade  becaufe  they  have  not  yet  brought 
thatcapacity  into  a6lion,  flill  lefs  have  they  a  right  to  do 
fo  without  the  fhadow  compenfation,  and  1  eafl  of  all  on  the 
affeflted  compenfation  which,  trifiingwith  your  underfland- 
ing  as  well  as  intereft,  fuffers  a  vefTel  to  go  to  the  Weft,  in 
its  way  to  the  E^fl.  I  leave  this  uncompenfated  furrender — 
I  leave  your  fituation  in  the  Eafl  which  is  blank — I  leave 
your  fituation  in  the  Eafl  which  is  the  furrender  of 
trade  itfelf ;  and  I  come  to  your  fituation  in  the  Wefl:  which 
U  a  furrender  of  its  freedom.    You  are  to  give  a  monopoly 
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to  the  BritiHi  plafttations  at  their  own  taxes ;  before,  you 
did  fo  only  in  certaift  articles^  with  a  power  of  feledion, 
and  then  only  as  long  as  you  pleafed  to  conform  to  the  con- 
dition, and  without  any  ftipul^tion  to  exclude  foreign  pro- 
duce.   It  may  be  very  proper  to  exclude  foreign  produce 
by  )  our  oWn  temporary  laws>  and  at  your  own  free  will 
and  option,  but  now  you  are  to  covenant  to  do  fo  for  ever, 
and  thereby  you  put  the  trade  out  of  your  own  power  for 
iver,  and  you  give  to  the  Englilh,  \V  eft  as  well  as  Eaft, 
an  eternal  monopoly  for  their  plantiltion  produce  in  the 
taxing  and  regulating  of  which  ycu  have  no  fort  of  delibe- 
ration or  interference,  and  over  which  Great  Britain  has  a 
compleat  fupremacy.    Here  you  will  confidcr  the  advan- 
tage you  receive  from  that  monopoly,  and  judge,  how  far 
it  may  be  expedient  to  fet  up  againfl:  )'ourfelves  that  mono^ 
poly  for  ever  ;  there  is  fcarcely  an  article  of  the  Britifh  plan- 
tations that  is  net  out  of  all  proportion  dearer  than  tht  fame 
article  is  in  any  other  part  of  the  Globe,  nor  any  one  arti- 
cle that  is  not  produced  elfewhere,  for  fomc  of  which  arti- 
cles you  might  eftablifti  a  mart   for  your  manufadures. 
Portugal,  for  inftance,  capable  of  being  a  better  market 
for  our  drapery  than  Great  Britain  ;  this  enormity  of  price 
is  aggravated  by  an  enormity  of  tax,  what  then  is  this  co- 
venartt  ?  to  take  thefe  articles  from  the  Britifh  plantations, 
and  from  none  other,  at  the  prefent  high  rates  and  taxes, 
and  to  take  them  at  all  times  to  com.e,  fubje<El  to  whatever 
further  rates  and  tastes  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  IhaH 
tna6^:.  Let  me  afk  you,  why  did  you  refufe  Protecting  Duties 
to  your  own  people?  bccaule  they  looked  like  a  monopoly; 
aiid  will  you  give  to  the  Eaft  India  merchant,  and  the  Weft 
India  planter  fomething  more  ?  a  monopoly  where  the  mo- 
ti^polift  IS  in  fome  degree  the  law-giver.    The  principle  of 
equal  duty  or  the  fame  reftritSlion  is  not  the  ftiadow  of  fe- 
curity  ;  to  make  fuch  a  principle  applicable  the  cbjccSis 
rnuft  be  equal,  but  here  the  objeCis  are  not  only  ddi^milar 
but  oppofite  ;  the  condition  of  England  is  great  debt  and 
greater  capital,  great  incumbrances,  but  ftill  greater  ^iii- 
ties ;  the  condition  of  Irelarid,  littk  capi'^a!  but  a  fmall 
debt,  poverty  but  exemption  from  intolera'^le  taxes.  Equal 
burthens  will  have  oppofite  effe<5^s,  they  will  fund  the  debt 
of  one  country  and  deftroy  the  trade  of  che  other  ;  high  du- 
ties will  take  away  your  refource,  which  is  exei?iptioti  from 
th3tn,  but  will  be  a  fnid  for  Great  Britain  :  thus  the  co- 
lony prmciple  in  its  extent  is  dangeious  to  a  very  great  de- 
gree 
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gfcc.   Suppofe  Great  Britain  fliould  raifc  her  colony  duties 
to  a  ftill  greater  degree,  to  anfwer  the  exigency  of  fomc 
future  war,  or  to  fund  her  prefent  debt,  you  mufl:  follow, 
for  by  this  bill    you  would  have  no  opnc:i   in  foreign 
trade  ;  yournuft  follow,  not  becauie  you  wanted  the  tax,  but 
ieft  your  exemption  from  taxes  fliouldgive  your  manufa6tures 
any  comparative  advantage.  IriH'  taxes  are  to  be  precautions 
againfl:  the  profperity  of  Irifh  manufa6tures  !  You  mufl:  iol- 
low  becaufe  your  taxes  here  would  be  no  longer  nicalured 
by  the  wants  of  the  country  or  the  intorefl:  of  her  commerce, 
becaufe  we  fhould  havcinftituted  a  fajfe  meafure  of  taxation  ; 
the  wants  and  the  riches  of  another  country,  which  exceeds 
you  much  in  wants,  but  infinitely  more  in  riches.    I  fear 
•we  (hould  have  done  more,  we  lliould  haye  made  Enghfh 
jealoufy  the  barometer  of  Irifh  taxes.    Suppofe  this  country 
fhould  in  any  degree  efl:ablifh  a  dired  trade  with  the  Britifli 
plantations,  fuppofethe  apprchenfions  of  the  Britifh  manufac- 
turers in  any  degree  realized,  they  may  diflate^cwr  duties,  they 
may  petition  the  Britifh  Parliament  to  raife  certain  duties, 
which  (hall  not  afFe6t  the  articles  of  their  intercourfe,  but 
may  fl:op  yours  ;  or,  which  (hall  affefi  the  articles  of  their 
intercourfe  a  little  and  annihilate  yours  ;  thus  they  may  by 
one  and  the  fame  duty  raife  a  revenue  in  England,  and  de- 
ftroy  a  rival  in  Ireland.    Camblets  are  an  infl:ancc  of  the 
former,  and  every  valuable  plantation  import  an  inftance  of 
the  latter  ;  your  option  in  foreign  trade  had  been  a  reftraint 
on  England,  or  a  refource  to  Ireland,  but  under  this  adjufl:- 
ment  you  give  up  your  foreign  trade,  and  confine  yourfelf  to 
that  which  you  mufl:  not  prefume  to  regulate.    The  exclu- 
fion  of  foreign  plantation  produce  would  feem  fufficient,  for 
every  purpofe  of  power  and  domination,  but  to  aggravate, 
and  it  would  feem,  to  infult,   the  Independent  States  of 
North  America  are  mofl:  ungracioufly  brought  into  this  ar- 
rangement, as  if  Ireland  w^as  a  Briiilh  colony,  or  North 
America  continued  a  part  of  the  Brltilh  dominion  ;  by  the 
refolutions  almofl:  all  the  produce  of  North  America  was  to 
be  imported  to  Ireland,  fubje6i:  to  Britilh  duties  ;  the  bill  is 
more  moderate,  and  only  enumerates  certain  articles,  but 
what  right  has  Great  Britain  to  interfere  in  our  foreign 
trade,  what  right  has  fhe  to  didate  to  us  on  the  fubjed  of 
North  American  traded   How  far  this  country  may  be  further 
aflFeded   by  clogging    her  plantation  trade  and  furren- 
dering  her  free  trade,  Ifliall  not  for  the  prefent  (lop  more 
minutely  to  inquirr,  but  I  mufl:  fl:op  to  protefl:  again fl:  one 
E  2  circumftanct 
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drcumflance  in  this  arrangement,  which  fhould  not  ac- 
company any  arrangement,  which  would  be  fatal  to  fettle- 
ment  itfeif,  and  tear  afunder  the  bands  of  faith  and  affec- 
tion; the  circumftance  I  mean,  is  the  opening  of  the  fettle- 
ments  of  the  Colony  trade^  and  free  trade  of  1779  :  this  ad- 
juftment  takes  from  you  the  power  of  choofing  the  article, 
fo  that  the  whole  covenant  hangs  on  the  fpecial  circum- 
ftance, and  takes  from  you  your  option  in  the  produce  of 
foreign  plantations,  and  even  of  America.    It  is  a  revifion 
in  peace  of  the  fettlements  of  war,  it  is  a  revocation  in 
peace  of  the  acquiiition  of  war.    I  here  aik  by  what  author 
rity  ?  By  what  authority  is  Ireland  obliged  now  to  enter  into 
a  general  account  for  part  acquifitions  ?  Did  the  petition  of 
the  Manufa6turers  defire  it  ?  Did  the  addreffes  of  the  laft 
feffion  defire  it  ?  Did  the  Minifter  in  this  feflion  fuggeft  it  ? 
No  ;  I  call  for  authority ^  whereby  we  can  be  juftified  in 
waving  the  benefit  of  pail  treaties,  and  bringing  the  whole 
relative  fituation  of  this  country  into  queflion  in  an  ar- 
rangement, M^hich  only  profeffes  to  fettle  her  channel  trade  ? 
I  conceive  the  fettlements  of  the  laft  war  are  facred ;  you 
may  make  other  fettlements  with  the  Britilh  nation,  but 
you  will  never  make  any  fo  beneficial  as  thefe  are  ;  they  were 
the  refult  of  a  conjuncture  miraculoufly  formed,  and  fortu- 
nately feized.  The  American  war  was  the  Iriih  harveft.  From 
that  period,  as  from  the  lucky  moment  of  your  fate,  your 
commerce,  conflitution,  and  mind  took  form  and  vigour ; 
and  to  that  period,  and  to  a  firfl  and  falient  principle  muft 
they  recur  for  life  and  renovation.   Tis  therefore  I  confider 
thofe  fettlements  as  facred,  and  from  them  I  am  naturally 
led  to  that  part  of  the  fubje6l  which  relates  to  compcnfa- 
tion,  the  payment  which  we  are  to  make  for  the  lofTes  which 
we  arc  to  fuflain  ^  certainly  compenfation  cannot  apply  to 
the  free  trade  fuppofing  it  uninvaded,  firft,  becaufe  that 
trade  was  your  right ;  to  pay  forthe  recovery  of  what  you  fhould 
never  have  lofl,  had  been  to  a  great  degree  unjufl  and  de- 
rogatory ;  fecondly,  becaufe  that  free  trade  was  eftablifhed 
in  1770,  and  the  iettlement  then  clofed  and  cannot  be  opened 
now  ;  to  do  fo  were  to  deflroy  the  faith  of  treaties,  to  make 
it  idle  to  enter  into  the  prefent  fettlement,  and  to  render  it 
vain  to  enter  into  any  fettlement  with  a  Britifh  Minifter. 
The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  Colony  trade  ;  that  too  was 
fettled  in  1779  on  terms  then  fpecified,  not  now  to  be 
opened,  clogged,  conditioned  or  circumfcribed  ;    ftill  lefs 
does  compenfation  apply  to  the  free  conftitution  of  1782. 

His 
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His  Mdjcfty  then  informed  you  from  the  throne  *•*  thcfc 
things  come  unaccompanied  with  any  flipulatlon,"— bc- 
fides,  the  free  conftitution  hke  the  free  trade  was  your  right- 
Freemen  wont  pay  for  the  recovery  of  right  ;  payment  had 
derogated  from  the  claim  of  right ;  fo  we  then  ftatcd  to  mi- 
niftry.  It  was  then  thought  that  to  have  annexed  fubfidy 
to  conftitution  had  been  a  barren  experiment  on  public 
poverty,  and  had  marred  an  iliiiflrious  experiment  on  the 
feelings  of  the  nation,  and  had  been  neither  fatisfadion  to 
Ireland,  nor  revenue  to  Great  Britain.  This  bolder  po- 
licy, this  happy  art,  which  faw  how  much  may  be  got  by 
tax,  and  how  much  muft  be  left  to  honour,  which  made  a 
bold  pufti  for  the  heart  of  the  nation,  and  leaving  her  free 
to  acquire,  took  a  chance  for  her  difpofition  to  give,  had  its 
cfFed,  for  fince  that  time  until  the  prefent  mofl  unfortunate 
attempt^  a  great  bulk  of  the  community  were  on  the  lide  of 
government,  and  the  parliamentary  conftitution  was  a 
guarantee  for  public  peace. 

See  then  what  you  obtained  without  compenfation, — a 
Colony  trade,  a  free  trade,  the  independency  of  your  Judges, 
the  government  of  your  army,  the  extenfion  of  the  un- " 
conftitutional  powers  of  your  council,  the  reftoration  of  the 
judicature  of  your  lords,  and  the  independency  of  your 
legiflature  ! 

See  now  what  you  obtain  by  compenfation — a  covenant 
not  to  trade  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  Straits 
of  Magellan  ;  a  covenant  not  to  take  foreign  plantation  pro- 
duce, but  as  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  ftiall  permit  ; 
a  covenant  not  to  take  certain  produce  of  the  United  States 
of  North  America,  but  as  Great  Britain  ftiall  permit  ;  a  co- 
venant not  to  take  Britifti  plantation  produce,  but  as  Great 
Britain  ftiall  prefcribe  ;  a  covenant  to  make  fuch  a6i:s  of  na- 
vigation as  Great  Britain  fhall  prefcribe  ;  a  covenant  never 
to  prote6t  your  own  manufa6tures,  never  to  guard  the  pri- 
mum  of  thofe  manufa6lures  1 — Thefe  things  are  accompa- 
nied, I  do  acknowledge  with  a  covenant  on  the  p»rt  o? 
England  to  disarm  your  argument  for  protecting  duties,  to 
give  the  Englifti  language  in  the  a6t  of  navigation  the  fame 
conftru(5!:ion  in  Ireland,  and  to  leave  our  linen  markets 
without  moleftation  or  dimmution.  One  fiiould  think  fome 
God  prefided  over  the  liberties  of  this  country  who  made  it: 
frugality  in  the  Irifti  nation  to  continue  free,  but  has  an- 
nexed  the  penalties  of  fine  as  well  as  infamy  to  the  furren 
dcr  of  the  conftitution  !  From  this  confideration  of  com- 
merce. 
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rncrce,  a  queftion  much  more  high,  much  m-^re  deep, 
the   invaluable  queftion  of  conftitution  arifes,   in  which 
the  idea  of  protefting  duties,    the  idea  of  reciprocal  du- 
ties, countervailing  duties,  and  all  that  detail  vanifh,  and 
the  energies  of  every  heart,  and  the  prudence  of  every 
head,   are  called  upon  to  fhield  this  nation,  that  long 
depreffed,  and  at  length  by  domeftic  virtue  and  foreign 
misfortune  emancipated,  has  now,  to  defend  her  newly- 
acquired  rights  and  her  juftly-acquired  reputation  ;  the 
queftion  is  no  kfs  than  that,   which    three  years  ago 
agitated,  fired  and  exalted  the  Irifti  nation  — the  indepen- 
dency of  the  Irifti  Parliament !  By  this  Bill  we  arc  to  cove- 
nant that  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  ftiall  fubfcribe  what- 
ever laws  the  Parliament  of  England  fhall  prefcribe,  re- 
fpc6ling  your  trade  with  the  Britifti  Plantations,  your  trade  in 
the  produce  of  Foreign  Plantations,  and  part  of  your  trade 
from  the  United  States  of  North  America.    There  is  alfo  a 
fweeping  Covenant  or  Condition,  whereby  we  are  to  agree  to 
fubfcribe  whatever  laws  the  Parliament  of  England  fhall  pre- 
fcribe rerpe6i:ing  Navigation  ;  the  adjuftment  fubje6l;s  alfo 
your  revcrfionary  trade  to  the  Eaft  to  the  fame  terms — over 
all  thefc  objefts  you  are  to  have  no  propounding,  no  deli- 
berative, no  negative,    no  legiflative   power  whatfoever. 
Here  then  is  an  end  of  your  Free  Trade  and  your  Free 
Conftitution;  I  acquit  the  people  of  England  ;  an  ill-ground- 
ed jcaloufy  for  their  trade  ieems  aggravated  by  a  well-found- 
ed alarm  for  your  liberty  ;  unwilling  to  relinquifti,  but  when 
relinquiftied,  too  magnanimous  and  too  wife  to  refume  ab- 
dicated tyranny  ;  they  feel   in  thefe  Propofttions  an  ho- 
nourable follicitude  for  the  freedom  of  Ireland  and  the  good 
faith  of  Great  Britain,  and  fee  the  darling  principles  and 
paftions  of  both  countries  wounded  in  an  arrangement 
which  was  to  compofe  them  for  ever  :  To  a  propofal  there- 
fore fo  little  warranted  by  the  great  body  of  the  people  of 
England,  fo  little  expe6led  by  the  people  of  Ireland,  fo  lit- 
tle fuggefted  by  the  Minifter,  and  fo  involving  to  whatever 
is  dear  to  your  intereft,  honour  and  freedom,  I  anfwer,  no, 
I  plead  paft  fettlements,  I  inftft  on  the  faith  ol:  nations,  the 
cbje6tion  ftiould  have  been  made  when  thefe  fettlements 
ivas  making  ;   but    now    the   logic    of  Empire  comes 
too  late  ;   no  accommodation,   no  deprecation  on  this 
fubjeft  :   AlFertion,  national  aflertion,  national  reajfe^ti- 
en!    If  three  years  after  the  recovery  of  your  freedom, 
you  bend — your  children,  corrupted  by  your  example,  will 
furrender  ; — but  if  you  ftand  firm  and  innexorable,  you 
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make  a  lecifonahle  impreflion  cn  the  people  of  England^ 
you  give  a  wholefome  example  to  your  children,  you  af- 
ford an  awful  inftru^tion  to  his  Majefty's  Miniflcrs,  and 
make  (as  the  Old  Englilh  did  in  the  cafe  ot  their  Charter) 
the  attempt  on  Irifli  liberty  its  confirmation  and  cftablifli- 
ment  ! 

However,  lefl:  certain  glofles  fhould  feem  to  go  un- 
anfwered,  I  fhall,  for  the  lake  of  argument,  wave  pad:  fet- 
tlemcnts  and  combat  the  rcafoning  of  the  Englifh  Refoluti- 
ons,  the  Addrefs,  his  Majefly's  anfwer,  and  the  reafoning 
of  this  day.    It  is  here  faid,  that  the  laws  refpeding  Com- 
merce and  Navigation  fhould  be  fimilar,  and  inferred^  that 
Ireland  fliould  fubfcribe  the  laws  of  England  on  thofe  fub- 
je6ts  :  that  is  the  fame  law,  the  fame  legillaturc,  but  this 
argument  goes  a  great  deal  too  far — it  goes  to  the  Army,  for 
the  Mutiny  Bill  fhould  be  the  fame  ;  it  Avas  endeavoured  to 
be  extended  to  the  colle6lion  of  your  Revenue,  and  is  in 
train  to  be  extended  to  your  taxes  ;  it  goes  to  the  extincti- 
on of  the  mofl:  invaluable  part  of  your  Parliamentary  ca- 
pacity;  it  is  an  union,  an  incipient  and  a  creeping  union; 
a  virtual  union,  eftablilhing  one  will  in  the  general  con- 
cerns of  Commerce  and  Navigati  >n,  and  repofing  that 
will  in  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  ;  an  union  v;herc 
our  Parliament  preferves  its  exlftence  after  it  has  loft  its  au- 
thority, and  our  people  are  to  pay  for  a  Parliamentary  Efta- 
blilhment,  without  any  proportion  of  Parliamentary  Re- 
prefentation.    In  oppoiing  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman's 
Bill,   I  confider  myfelf  as  oppofing  an  union  in  limine^ 
and  that  argument  for  union  which  makes  fimilarity  of  law 
and  community  of  interefl:  (reafon  fl:rong  for  the  freedom 
of  Ireland  !)  a  pretence  for  a  condition  which  would  be  diffi- 
milarity  of  law,  becaufe  extinction  of  conftitution,  and 
therefore  hoftility,  not  community  of  interefl  ;  I  afk  on 
what  experience  is  this  argument  founded  ? — Have  you  ever 
(ince  your  redemption  refufed  to  preferve  a  fimilarity  of 
law  in  Trade  and  Navigation  ?  jilave  you  not  followed 
Great  Britain  in  all  her  changes  of  the  KB.  of  Navigati- 
on, during  the  whole  of  that  unpalatable  hufinefs,  the 
American  War  ?  Have  you  not  excluded  the  cheap  produce 
of  other  Plantations,  in  order  that  Irifh  poverty  might 
■give  a  monopoly  to  the  dear  produce  of  Britifh  Colonies  ? 
Have  you  not  made  a  better  ufe  of  your  liberty  than  Great 
Britain  did  of  her  power  ?  But  I  have  an  objection  to  this 
tirguiT^^^t,  ftronger  even  than  its  want  of  foundation,  in 
'teafon  and  experiment  ;  I  hold  it  to  be  nothing  lefs  than 
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an  intolerance  of  the  Parliamentary  Conftltution  of  Ire- 
land, a  declaration  that  the  full  and  free  external  legiflation 
of  the  Irlfli  Parliament  is  incompatible  with  the  Britiih  Em- 
pire. I  do  acknowledge  that  by  your  external  power,  you 
might  diicompofe  the  harmony  of  Empire,  and  I  add,  that 
by  your  power  over  the  Purfe,  you  might  diffolve  the  State, 
l)ut  to  the  latter  you  ov/e  your  exiftence  in  the  Conftituti- 
on,  and  to  the  former,  your  authority  and  ftation  in  the 
Empire  ;  this  argument,  therefore,  refts  the  conne6lion 
2i  new  and  a  falfe  principle —gots  dire-cily  againfl:  the 
root  of  Parliament — and  is  not  a  difficulty  to  be  accommo- 
dated, but  an  error  to  be  eradicated  ;  and  if  any  body  of  men 
can  {till  think  that  the  Iriih  Conftitution  is  incompatible 
with  the  Britifh  Empire,  do6lrine  which  I  abjure  as  fcditi- 
on  againft  the  Conftitution  — but  if  any  body  of  men  arc 
juftified  in  thinking  that  the  Irifh  Conftitution  is  incom- 
patible with  the  Britifh  Empire,- — perifh  the  Empire! — live 
the  Conftitution  !  Reduced  by  this  falfe  dilemma  to  take  a 
part,  my  fecond  wifti  is  the  Britifh  Empire,  my  firfl  wifh 
and  bounden  duty  is  the  liberty  of  Ireland — but  we  are  told 
this  imperial  power  is  not  only  necelTary  for  England  but 
fafe  for  Ireland.  What  is  the  prefent  queftion  ?  what  but 
the  ahufe  of  this  very  power  of  regulating  the  trade  of  Ire- 
land by  the  Britifh  Parliament  exduding  you,  and  includ- 
ing herfelf  by  virtue  of  the  fame  words  of  the  fame  AEi  of 
Navigation  ?  And  what  was  the  promovent  caufe  of  this 
arran;]jement  ?  what  but  the  power  you  are  going  to  fur- 
render,  the  diftin6l  and  independant  external  authority  of 
the  Irifh  Parliament,  competent  to  queftion  that  mifcon- 
ftruclion  ?  What  is  the  remedy  now  propofed  ?  the  evil, — go 
back  to  the  Parliament  of  England— I  afk  again,  what  were 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  your  Eleven  Proportions  ?  what 
but  the  jealoufy  of  the  Britifh  Manufa6^:urers  on  the  fubje<9: 
of  trade  ?  And  will  you  make  them  your  Parliament,  and 
that  too  for  ever,  and  that  too  on  the  fubjeci:  of  their  jea- 
loufy, and  in  the  moment  they  difplayed  it — fafe  !  I  will 
fuppofe  that  jealoufy  realized,  that  you  rival  them  in  fome 
market  abroad,  and  that  they  petition  their  Parliament  to 
impofe  a  Regulation  which  fliall  afFedt  a  tonnage  which 
YOU  have  and  Great  Britain  has  not  ;  how  would  you 
then  feel  your  fituation,  when  you  fliould  be  obliged  to  re- 
gifter  all  this  ?  And  how  would  you  feel  your  degradation, 
when  you  ftiould  fee  your  own  Manufa6iurcrs  pafs  you  by 
a&  a  cypher  in  the  Conftitution,  and  deprecate  their  ruin 
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at  the  bar  of  a  Foreign  Parliament — fafc  !  Whence  the 
American  war  ?  Whence  the  Irifh  reftridions  ?  Whence 
the  mifconrtruflion  oF  the  A6t  of  Navigation  ?  Whence 
but  from  the  evil  of  fufTering  one  country  to  rcp^ulate  the 
Trade  and  Navigation  of  another,  and  of  inftituting,  un- 
der the  idea  of  general  Protedorcfs,  a  proud  domination, 
which  facrifices  the  intereft  of  the  whole  to  the  ambition  of 
a  part,  and  arms  the  little  paffions  of  the  Monopolift  with 
the  fovercign  potency  of  an  Imperial  Parliament ;  for  great 
nations  when  curfed  with  unnatural  fway  follow  but  their 
nature  when  they  invade  ;  and  human  wifdom  has  not  bet- 
ter provided  for  human  fafety  than  by  limiting  the  principles 
of  human  power.  The  furrender  of  Legi  flature  has  been 
likened  to  cafes  that  not  infrequently  take  place  between 
two  equal  nations  covenanting  to  fufpend  in  particular 
cafes  their  refpeclive  legillative  powers  for  mutual  benefit  ; 
thus  Great  Britain  and  Portugal  a^ree  to  fufpend  their  le- 
giflative  power  in  favour  of  the  Wine  of  the  one  and  the 
Woollen  of  the  other,  but  if  Portugal  had  gone  farther, 
and  agreed  to  fubfcribe  the  lav/s  of  England,  this  cove- 
nant had  not  been  treaty  but  conqueil  ;  fo  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  may  covenant,  not  to  raife  high  duties  on  each 
others  manufadures,  but  if  Ireland  goes  farther,  and  cove- 
nants to  fubfcribe  Britifh  law,  this  is  not  a  mutual  fufpenfion 
of  the  exercife  of  legiflativc  power,  but  a  transfer  of  the 
power  itfelf  from  one  country  to  another,  to  be  ex- 
crcifed  by  another  hand  ;  fuch  covenant  is  not  reci- 
procity of  trade,  it  is  a  furrender  of  the  government  of 
your  trade,  inequality  of  trade  and  inequality  of  conflitu- 
tion.  I  fpeak  however  as  if  fuch  transfer  could  take  place, 
but  in  fa6i:  it  could  not,  any  arrangement  fo  covenanting 
is  a  mere  nullity,  it  could  not  bind  you,  fl:ill  lefs  could 
it  bind  your  fucceflbrs,  for  man  is  not  omnipotent 
over  himfelf,  neither  are  Parliaments  omnipotent  over 
themfelves  to  accomplifli  their  own  de{lru6i:ion  and  propa- 
gate death  to  their  fuccefTors  ;  there  is  in  thefe  cafes  a 
fuperiour  relationfhip  to  our  refpe<5i:ive  Creators — God-^c1ie 
Community,  which  in  the  inftance  of  the  individual,  ar- 
refts  the  hand  of  fuicide,  and  in  that  of  the  political  body, 
flops  the  a6l  of  furrender  ;  and  makes  man,  the  means  of 
propagation,  and  Parliament  the  organ  to  continue  liberty, 
not  the  engine  to  deftroy  it.  However,  though  the  furren- 
der is  void,  there  are  two  ways  of  attempting  it,  one  by  a 
furrender  in  form,  the  other  by  a  furrender  in  fubHance  ; 
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appointing  another  Parliament  your  fubftitute,  and  c'ori- 
fentingto  be  its  regifter  or  (lamp,  by  virtue  of  which  to  in- 
troduce tlie  law  and  edi6i:  of  another  land  ;  to  cloath  with 
the  torrns  of  your  law,  foreign  deliberations,  and  to  prefidc 
over  the  difgracetul  ceremony  of  your  own  abdicated  autho- 
rity ;  both  methods  are  equally  furrenders  and  both  are 
wholly  void.  I  fpcak  on  principle,  the  principle  on  which 
you  (kand— your  creation.  We,  the  limited  Truftees  of  de- 
legated power,  born  for  a  particular  purpofe,  limitted  to  a 
particular  time,  and  bearing  an  inviolable  relationfhip  to 
the  people  who  fent  us  to  Parliament,  cannot  break  that 
relationfhip,  countera6i:  that  purpofe,  furrender,  diminifli^ 
or  derogate  from  thofe  privileges  we  breathe  but  to  pre- 
ferve.  Could  the  Parliament  of  England  covenant  to  fub- 
Icribe  your  laws  ?  Could  fhe  covenant  that  Young  Ireland 
ihould  command  and  Old  England  fhould  obey?  If  fuch  a 
propofal  to  England  were  mockery  ;  to  Ireland  it  cannot  be 
conllitution.  I  reft  on  authority  as  well  as  principle,  the 
authority  on  which  the  revolution  refts  ;  Mr.  Locke,  who 
in  his  chapter  on  the  abolition  of  Government,  fays,  that 
the  transfer  of  le<2:iflative  power  is  the  abolition  of  the  ftate, 
fwt  a  transfer.  Thus  I  may  congratulate  this  Houfe  and 
inyfelf,  that  it  is  one  of  the  bleffingsof  the  Britifh  Conftitu-^ 
tion,  that  it  can  not  perifh  of  a  rapid  mortality  nor  die  in 
day,  like  the  men  who  fhould  prote6f  her;  any  a6t  that  a 
would  deftroy  the  liberty  of  the  people  is  dead-born  from 
tlie  womb  ;  men  may  put  down  the  public  caufe  for  a  fca-^ 
fon,  but  another  year  would  fee  Old  Conftitution  advance 
the  honours  of  his  head,  and  the  good  inftitution  of  Par- 
liament fhaking  off  the  tomb  to  rcafcend  in  all  its  pomp 
and  pride,  and  plenitude  and  privilege  I 

Sir,  I  have  ftated  thefe  Propofitions  and  the  Bill  as  a  mere 
transfer  of  external  legiflative  authority  to  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain,  but  I  have  Underrated  their  mifchicf,  they 
go  to  taxation,  taxes  on  the  trade  with  the  Britifh  planta- 
tions, taxes  on  the  produce  of  foreign  plantations,  taxes  on 
fome  of  the  produce  of  the  United  States  of  North  America ; 
they  go  to  port  duties,  fuch  as  Great  Britain  laid  on 
America  ;  the  m()de  is  varied^  but  the  principle  is  the  fame. 
— Here  Great  Britain  takes  the  (lamp  of  the  Irifh  Parliament, 
Great  Britain  is  to  prefcribe,  and  Ireland  is  to  obey  !  Wc 
anticipate  the  rape  by  previous  furrender,  and  throw  into 
f.hc  fcale  our  honor,  as  well  as  our  liberty.  Do  not  ima- 
>jine  that  all  thefe  Refolutions  are  mere  ads  of  regulation  ; 
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they  arc  folid  fubflantial  revenue,  great  part  of  your  addi^ 
tional  duty.  I  allow  the  Bill  excepts  rum  and  tobacco  ;  hut 
the  principle  is  retained,  and  the  operation  of  it  only 
kept  back.  I  have  dated  that  Great  Britain  may  by  theie 
Propofitions  crufh  your  commerce,  but  fhall  be  told  that  the 
commercial  jealoufy  of  Great  Britain  is  at  an  end  But  are 
her  wants  at  an  end  ?  are  her  wifhes  for  Irilh  fubfidy  at  an 
end  ?  No — and  may  be  gratified  by  laying  colony  duties  on 
herfclf,  and  fo  raifingon  Ireland  an  imperial  revenue  to  be 
fubfcribed  by  our  Parliament,  without  the  confent  of  our 
Parliament,  and  in  defpite  of  our  people-  Or  if  a  minifter 
Ihould  pleafe  to  turn  himfelf  to  a  general  excife,  if  wifhing 
to  relieve  from  the  weight  of  further  additional  duties  the 
hereditary  revenue  now  alienated,  if  wifhing  to  relieve  the 
alarms  of  the  Englifh  manufacturers,  who  complain  of  our 
exemption  from  excifcs,  particularly  on  foap,  candles,  and 
leather  :  he  fhould  proceed  on  thofe  already  regiftered  arti- 
cles of  taxation,  he  might  tax  you  by  threats^  fuggefting 
that  if  you  refufe  to  raife  an  excife  on  yourfelf,  England 
would  raife  colony  duties  on  both.  See  what  a  mighty 
inilrument  of  coercion  this  Bill  and  thefe  Refolutions — ftir 
and  Great  Britain  can  crufh  you — flir  and  the  minifl:er  can 
crufh  you  in  the  name  of  Great  Britain — he  can  crufh  your 
imports — he  can  crufii  your  exports, — he  can  do  this  in  a 
manner  peculiarly  mortifying^  by  virtue  of  a  claufe  in  a 
Britifh  a6t  of  Parliament  that  would  feem  to  impofe  the 
fame  reflri^iions  on  Great  Britain  -  he  can  do  this  in  a 
manner  flill  more  offenfive  by  the  immediate  means  of  your 
own  Parliamen!:,  who  would  be  then  an  a6live  cypher, 
and  notorious  flamp  in  the  hands  of  Great  Bri£ain,  to  forge 
and  faliify  the  name  and  authority  of  the  people  of  Ireland. 
I  have  confidered  your  fituation  under  thefe  Propofitions 
with  refpecfc  to  Great  Britain  :  fee  what  w^ould  be  your 
fituation  with  rcfped:  to  the  Crown  ?  You  would  have 
granted  to  the  King  a  perpetual  Money  Bill,  or  a  Money 
Bill  to  continue  as  long  as  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  fhali  pleafe,  with  a  covenant  to  increafe  it  as  often 
as  the  Britifh  Parliament  fliall  pleafe.  By  the  Refolutions 
a  great  part  of  the  additional  duty  would  have  been  lo 
granted — the  trade  of  the  country  is  made  dependant  on 
the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  Crown  is  made 
lefs  dependant  of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  and  a  code  of 
prerogative  added  to  a  code  of  empire.  If  the  merchant 
ahcr  this  fhould  petition  you  to  lower  your  duties  on  the 
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articles  of  trade,  your  anfwer  *^  trade  is  in  covenant." 
If  your  conftituents  (hould  inftru^:  you  to  limit  the  Bill  of 
Supply,  or  pafs  a  fhort  Mon^y  Bill,  your  anfwer,  the 
purfe  of  the  nation  like  her  trade  is  in  covenant." — No 
more  o[  fix  months  Money  Bills — no  more  of  inftru6tions 
from  conftituents — that  conne6lion  is  broken  by  this  Bill, 
— pafs  this,  you  have  no  conjiituent — you  are  not  the  reprefen- 
tive  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  but  the  regifter  of  the  Britifh 
Parliament,  and  the  equalizer  of  Britifh  duties! 

In  order  to  complete  this  chain  of  power,  one  link  (T  do 
acknowledge)  was  wanting — a  perpetual  Revenue  Bill,  or 
a  covenant  from  time  to  time  to  renew  the  Bill  for  the 
collection  thereof.  The  twentieth  Refolution  and  this  Bill 
founded  upon  it  attain  that  objeQ:.  Sir,  this  Houfe  refls 
on  three  pillars — -your  power  over  the  annual  Mutiny  Bill 
— your  power  over  the  annual  Additional  Duties — your 
pov/er  over  the  Collection  of  the  Revenue-  The  latter 
power  is  of  great  confequence,  becaufe  a  great  part  of  our 
revenues  are  granted  for  ever.  Your  anceftors  were  flaves ; 
and  for  their  eftates,  that  is,  for  the  act  of  fettlement  grant- 
ed the  hereditary  revenue,  and  from  that  moment  ccafed" 
to  be  a  parliament ;  nor  was  it  till  many  years  after  that 
Parliament  revived  ;  but  it  revived  as  you  under  this  Bill 
would  continue  ;  without  parliamentary  power  ;  every  evil 
meafure  derived  argument,  energy  and  elFence  from  this 
conftitutional  fund.  If  a  country  gentleman  complained 
of  the  expences  of  the  crown,  he  was  told  a  frugal  govern- 
ment could  go  on  without  a  Parliament,  and  that  we  held 
our  exigence,  by  w^ithholding  the  difcharge  of  our  duty. 
However,  though  the  funds  were  granted  for  ever,  the 
provinon  for  the  collection  was  inadequate — the  fmuggler 
learned  to  evade  the  penalties,  and  Parliament,  though  not 
necelTary  for  granting  the  Hereditary  Revenue,  became  ne- 

cefTary  for  its  collection.  Here  then  we  reft  on  three 

pillars— the  annual  Mutiny  Bill — the  annual  Additional 
Supply — and  the  annual  Collection  of  the  Revenue.  If  you 
remove  all  thefe,  this  fabric  fails ;  remove  any  one  of  them, 
and  it  totters  ;  for  it  is  not  the  mace,  nor  the  chair,  nor 
this  dome,  but  the  deliberative  voice  refident  therein  that 
eonftitutes  the  efTence  of  Parliament.  Clog  your  delibera- 
tions, and  you  are  no  longer  a  Parliament,  with  a  thoufand 
gawdy  furviving  circumftances  of  ftiew  and  authority. 

Contemplate  for  a  moment  the  powers  which  this  Bill 
preuimes  to  perpetuate — a  perpetual  repeal  of  trial  by  jury — 
^'  ^  a  perpetual 
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a  perpetual  repeal'of  rbc  great  charter — a  perpetual  writ  of 
alliftance — a  perpetual  felony  to  ftrike  ah  excifcman  ! 

Tlie  late  Chief  B  iron  Burgh  fpeaki ng  on  the  revenue 
hill,  exclaiivied,  you  give  to  the  dipping  rule  what  you 
ihould  deny  to  the  iccpti. 

All  the  unconftitutional  powers  of  the  excife  we  are  to 
perpetuate,  the  conftltutional  powers  of  Parliament  we  are 
to  abdicate.  Can  we  do  all '  this  ?  can  we  make  thefe 
bulky  furrenders,  in  diminution  or  the  power,  inderogation  of 
the  pride  of  Parliamen'-,  and  in  violation  of  thofe  eternal 
relationfliips,  which  the  body  that  reprcfents  ftiould  bear  to 
the  community  which  coilftitutes  ? 

The  pretence  given  for  this  unconftitutional  idea  is  weak 
indeed  ;  that  as  the  benefits  are  permanent,  fo  fhould  be 
the  compenfation.  But  trade  laws  are  to  follow  their  na- 
ture— revenue  laws  to  follow  their's.  On  the  permanent 
nature  of  commercial  advantages  depends  the  faith  of  trade, 
on  the  limitted  nature  of  revenue  laws  depends  the  exiftence 
of  Parliament.  But  the  error  of  the  argument  arifes  from 
the  vice  of  dealing.  It  is  a  market  for  a  conftitution,  and 
a  logic  applicable  to  barter  only,  is  applied  to  freedom — 
To  qualify  this  dereliffion  of  every  principle  and  power,  tsjc 
furrender  is  made  conftitutional ;  that  is,  the  Britifti  market 
for  the  Irifh  conftitution,  the  fhadow  of  a  market  for  the 
iubftance  of  a  conftitution  !  You  are  to  referve  an  option — 
trade  ar  liberty, — if  you  mean  to  come  to  the  Britifh  market 
you  muft  pafs  under  the  Britifti  yoke.  I  obje<5i:  to  this 
principle  in  every  ftiape,  whether  you  are,  as  the  Refolution 
was  firft  worded,  diredly  to  transfer  legiflative  power  to  the 
Britifti  Parliament  ;  whether,  as  it  was  afterwards  altered, 
you  are  to  covenant  to  fubfcribe  her  afts  ;  or  whether,  as 
it  is  now  foftened,  you  are  to  take  the  chance  of  the  Britifti 
market,  fo  long  as  you  wave  the  bleflings  of  the  Britilh  con- 
ftitution— terms  diftionourable,  derogatory,  incapable  of 
forming  the  foundation  of  any  fair  and  friendly  fettlement, 
injurious  to  the  political  morality  of  the  nation  ;  I  would 
not  harbour  a  ftavifti  principle,  nor  give  it  the  hofpitality 
of  a  night's  lodging  in  a  land  of  liberty  !  Slavery  is  like 
any  other  vice,  tolerate  and  you  embrace  ;  you  ftiould 
guard  your  conftitution  by  fettled  maxims  of  honour,  as 
well  as  wholefome  rules  of  law  ;  and  one  maxim  fhould  be, 
never  to  tolerate  a  condition  which  trenches  on  the  privi- 
lege of  Parliament,  or  derogates  from  the  pride  of  the  iftand. 
— Liberal  in  matters  of  revenue,  pra<5ticable  in  matters  of 
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commerce ;  on  thefe  fuhje61s  I  would  he  inexorable  ;  if  the 
genius  of  Old  England  came  to  that  bar,  with  the  Britifh 
conftitution  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  an  offer  of  all 
that  England  retains,  or  all  that  flie  has  loft  of  commerce, 
I  fliould  turn  my  back  on  the  latter,  and  pay  my  obeifance 
to  the  bleffings  of  her  conftitution,  for  that  conftitution  will 
give  you  commerce,  and  it  was  lofs  of  that  conftitution  that 
deprived  you  of  commerce.    Why  are  you  not  now  a  wool- 
len country  ?  becaufe  another  country  regulated  your  trade. 
— Why  are  you  not  now  a  country  of  re-export  ?  becaufe 
another  country  regulated  your  navigation.    I  oppofe  the 
original  terms  as  flavifti,  and  I  oppofe  the  conditional 
claufc  as  an  artful  way  of  introducing  flavery,  of  foothing 
an  high  fpirited  nation  into  fubmillion  by  the  ignominious 
delufion  that  ftie  may  ftiake  off  the  yoke  when  (he  pleafes, 
and  once  more  become  a  free  people.    The  dire6t:  uncon- 
ftitutional  Propofition  could  not  have  been  liftened  to,  and 
therefore  refort  is  had  to  the  only  poUible  chance  of  de- 
ftroying  the  liberty  of  the  people,  by  holding  up  the  bright 
reverfion  of  the  Britifti  conftitution,  and  the  fpeculation  of 
future  liberty,   as  a  cpnfolation  for   prefent  fubmiflion. 
But,  would  any  gentleman  here  wear  a  livery  to-night, 
becaufe  he  might  lay  it  afide  in  the  morning  ?  or  would 
this  Houfe  fubftitute  another,  becaufe  next  year  it  might 
refume  its  authority,  and  once  more  become  the  Parliament 
of  Ireland  ?    I  do  not  believe  we  ftiall  get  the  Britifti — but 
I  do  not  want  to  make  an  experiment  on  the  Britifti  market, 
by  making  an  experiment  likewife  on  the  conftitution  and 
fpirit  of  the  people  of  Ireland.    But  do  not  imagine  if  you 
ftiall  yield  for  a  year,  you  will  get  fo  eafily  clear  of  this 
inglorious  experiment  ;  if  this  is  not  the  Britifti  market, 
why  accept  the  adjuftment  ?  and  if  it  is,  the  benefit  thereof 
may  take  away  your  deliberative  voice.  You  will  be  bribed 
out  of  your  conftitution  by  your  commerce — there  are  two 
ways  of  taking  away  free-will,  the  one  by  dire^  compulfion, 
the  other  by  eftabliftiing  a  prfepollent  motive.     Thus  a 
fervant  of  the  Crown  may  lofe  his  free-will,  when  he  is  to 
give  his  vote  at  the  hazard  of  his  office,  and  thus  a  Parlia- 
ment would  lofe  its  free  will,  if  it  a6ted  under  a  conviflion 
that  it  exercifed  its  deliberative  fun6^ion  at  the  rifk  of  its 
commerce.    No  one  queftion  would  ftand  upon  its  own 
legs,  but  each  queftion  would  involve  every  confideration 
of  trade,  and  indeed  the  whole  relative  fituation  of  the 
two  countries.  And  I  befeech  you  to  confider  that  fifuation, 
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and  contemplate  the  powers  of  your  own  country,  before 
you  agree  to  furrender  them.  Recolle6):  that  you  have  now  a 
right  to  trade  with  the  Brltifli  plantations,  in  certain  arti- 
cles, without  reference  to  Britifh  duties — that  you  have  a 
right  to  trade  with  the  Britifli  plantations  in  every  other 
article,  fubjeft  to  the  rate  of  Britifti  duties-  that  you  have 
a  right  to  get  clear  of  each  and  of  every  part  of  that  bargain 
— that  you  have  a  right  to  take  the  produce  of  foreign 
plantations,  fubjeft  to  your  own  unftipulated  duties — that 
you  have  a  right  to  carry  on  a  free  and  unqualified  trade 
"with  the  United  States  of  North  America — that  you  have 
a  right  to  carry  on  an  experimental  trade  in  countries  con- 
tiguous to  which  Great  Britain  has  eftablifhed  her  mono- 
polies— the  power  of  trade  this,  and  an  inftrument  of 
power  and  ftation  and  authority  in  the  Britifli  empire! 
G^nfider  that  you  have  likewife  a  right  to  the  exclufive 
fupply  of  your  own  market,  and  to  the  exclufive  referve 
of  the  rudiment  of  your  manufa6Vures.  That  you  have  an 
abfolute  dominion  over  the  public  purfe,  and  over  the 
colIe6l:ion  of  the  revenue — if  you  a(k  me  how  you 
fhould  ufe  thefe  powers,  I  fay  for  Ireland,  with  due  regard 
to  the  Britilh  nation  ;  let  them  be  governed  by  the  fpirit 
of  concord,  and  with  fidelity  to  the  connexion ;  but 
when  the  mover  of  the  Bill  alks  me  to  furrender  thofc 
powers,  I  am  aftoniflied  at  him.  I  have  neither  ears, 
nor  eyes,  nor  functions  to  make  fuch  a  facrifice.  What  I 
that  free  trade,  for  which  wc  exerted  every  nerve  in  1779^ 
that  free  confi:itution  for  which  we  pledged  life  and  fortune  in 
1782  !  Our  lives  are  at  the  fervice  of  the  empire — but— our 
hberties  !  No — we  received  them  from  our  Father,  which 
is  in  Heaven,  and  we  will  hand  them  down  to  our  children. 
But  if  gentlemen  can  entertain  a  doubt  of  the  mifchief  of 
thefe  propofitions,  are  they  convinced  of  their  fafety  ?  the 
fafety  of  giving  up  the  government  of  your  trade  ?  no  !  the 
mifchief  is  prominent,  but  the  advantage  is  of  a  moft 
enigmatical  nature.  Have  gentlemen  confidered  the  fub- 
je6t,  have  they  traced  even  the  map  of  the  countries,  the 
power  or  freedom  of  trading  with  whom  they  are  to  fur- 
render forever  ?  Have  they  traced  the  map  of  Afia,  Africa, 
and  America  ?  Do  they  know  the  French,  Dutch,  Portugucfe, 
and  Spanifii  fettlements  ?  Do  they  know  the  neutral  powers  of 
thofe  countries,  their  produce,  aptitudes  and  difpofitions  ? 
Have  they  confidered  the  flate  of  North  America  ?  its  pre- 
fent  ftate,  future  growth,  and  every  opportunity  in  the 
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cndlefs  fucceflion  of  time  attending  that  nude  of  com- 
merce and  afylum  of  mankind  ?  Are  they  now  competent 
to  declare  on  the  part  of  themfeUes  and  all  their  pofterity 
that  a  free  trade  to  thofe  regions  will  never  in  the  efflux  of 
time  be  of  any  fer/ice  to  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  ?  If 
they  have  information  on  this  fubje<S:  it  mafl:  be  by  a  com- 
munication with  God,  for  they  have  none  with  man  ;  it 
mud  be  infpiration  for  it  cannot  be  knowledge.  In  fuch  cir- 
cumfuncesto  fubfcribe  this  agreement  ;  without  knowledge, 
without  even  the.  aiTc6tation  of  knowledge,  when  Great 
Britain  with  all  her  experience  and  every  means  of  infor- 
mation from  Eaft  Indies,  Wed  Indies,  America,  and  with 
the  cfficial  knowledge  of  Ireland  at  her  feet,  has  taken  fix 
months  to  deliberate,  and  has  now  produced  twenty  Refo- 
lutions  with  an  liiftory  to  each,  amounting  to  a  code  of  em- 
pire, not  a  fydem  of  commerce  :  I  fay  in  fuch  circumftances 
tor  Ireland  to  fubfcribe  this  as^reem.ent  would  be  in- 
fatuation, an  infatuation  to  which  the  nation  could 
not  be  a  party,  but  would  appear  to  be  concluded 
or  indeed  huddled  with  all  her  pofterity  into  a  failaci- 
Qus  arrangement,  by  the  influence  of  the  Crown  with- 
out the  deliberation  of  Parliament,  or  the  confent  of  the 
people  !  This  would  appear  the  more  inexcufable  becaufe  wc 
are  not  driven  to  it,  adjuftment  is  not  indifpenfibie  ;  the 
great  points  have  been  carried  ;  an  inferior  queftion  about 
the  home  market  has  been  ftarted  and  a  commercial  fever 
artificially  raifed,  but  while  the  great  points  remain  undif- 
turbed  the  nations  cannot  be  committed;  the  manufac- 
turers applied  for  prote6l:ing  duties  and  have  failed  ;  the 
minifter  offered  a  fyftem  of  reciprocity  and  fucceeded  in 
Ireland,  but  has  failed  in  England  ;  he  makes  you  another 
offer  inconfiftent  with  the  former,  v/hich  offer  the  Englifh 
do  not  fupport  and  the  Irifti  deprecate. 

We  can  go  on,  we  have  a  growing  profperity  and  as 
yet  an  exem.ption  from  intolerable  taxes  ;  we  can  from  time 
to  time  regulate  our  own  commerce,  cheriih  our  manu- 
factures, keep  down  our  taxes,  and  bring  on  our  people,  and 
hrood  over  the  growing  profperity  of  Young  Ireland.  In  the 
mean  time  v/c  will  guard  our  Free  Trade  and  Free  Con- 
ftitution  as  our  only  real  refourcei  ;  they  were  the  ftruggles 
of  great  virtue,  the  rcfult  of  much  perfeverance,  and  our 
broad  bafe  of  public  a<3;ion  !  We  (liould  recoiled  that  this 
Houfe  may  now  with  peculiar  propriety  interpofe,  becaufe 
you  did  with  great  zeal  and  fuccefs,  on  this  very  fubje6t  of 
trade,  bring  on  the  people,  and  you  did  with  great  pru- 
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dence  and  moderation  on  another  occafion,  check  a  cer- 
tain defcription  of  the  people,  and  you  are  now  called  upon 
by  confiftency  to  defend  the  people.  Thus  mediating  between 
extremes,  you  will  preferve  this  ifland  long,  and  prefcrvc 
her  with  a  certain  degree  of  renown.   Thus  faithful  to  the 
conftitution  of  the  country  you  will  command  and  infure 
her  tranquillity^  for  our  heft  authority  with  the  people  is, 
protection  afforded  againfl:  the  miniflers   of  the  crown- 
It  is  not  public  clamour  but  public  injury  that  fhould  alarm 
you  ;  your  high  ground  of  expoftulation  with  your  fellow 
iubje£):5  has  been  your  fervices  ;  the  free  trade  you  have ' 
given  the  merchant,  and  the  free  conftitution  you  have  given 
the  ifland!  Make  your  third  great  effort,  preferve  them, 
and  with  them  preferve  unaltered,  your  own  calm  fenfe  of 
public  right,  the  dignity  of  the  Parliament,  the  majefty^ 
of  the  people,  and  the  powers  of  the  ifland  !   Keep  them  un- 
fullied,  uncovenanted,  uncircumfcribed,  and  unftipendiary  I 
Thefe  paths  are  the  paths  of  glory,  and  let  me  add,  thefe' 
ways  are  the  ways  of  peace  ;  fo  fhall  the  profperity  of  your ' 
country,  though  without  a  tongue  to  thank  you,  yet  laden' 
with  the  bleflings  of  conftitution  and  of  commerce,  bear 
atteftation  to  your  fervicesj  and  wait  on  your  progrefs  with 
involuntary  praife  1 

Mr.  Ma/on,  (in  anfwer  to  Mr.  Gratcan)  fald,  he  was  not 
furprized  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  ftiould  be  exceed- 
ingly jealous  of  any  meafure  that  appeared  to  him  to  infringe, 
even  in  the  flighteft  degree,  that  conftitutional  independence 
which  he  himfelf  had  reftored  to  his  Country  ;  but  that  jea- 
loufy  was  a  pafllon  which  applies  itfelf  more  powerfully  to  the 
imagination,  than  it  does  to  the  underftanding  of  the  per- 
fons  pofl>fl!ed  with  it,  and  is  apt,  as  Shakefpeare  tells  us,  to 
make  the  food  it  feeds  on.  This,  faid  he,  was  precifely 
the  cafe  of  the  right  honourable  Gentleman  on  that  occafion^ 
as  he  would  venture  to  aflTert,  that  this  attack  on  the  con- 
ftitution of  Ireland,  which  the  right  honourable  Gentleman 
had  repelled  with  fo  much  ability  and  zeal,  had  no  real  ex- 
iftence,  but  was  merely  the  creature  of  his  own  imagination. 

He  faid,  he  ihould  not  be  furprized  if  the  comm.ercial 
regulations  of  the  Bill  then  moved  for  Ihould  occaflon  a 
great  diverflty  of  opinion,  or  that  fome  of  them,  when 
confidered  fingly,  and  not  as  compofing  part  of  a  fyftem, 
fliould  appear  exceptionable  ;  for  if,  in  a  treaty  of  that  na- 
ture, every  article  was  in  favour  of  one  of  the  parties,  there 
would  be  an  end  of  that  equality  which  muft  neceflarily  be 
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the  bafis  of  any  permanent  agreement  between  the  two  na- 
tions ; — but  that  the  objections  that  had  been  urged  againft 
thofe  regulations  on  conftitutional  grounds  appeared  to  him 
entirely  void  of  foundation ;  to  be  fraught  with  abfurdity 
and  mifchief,  and  calculated  to  anfwer  the  worft  of  pur- 
pofes ;  to  fpread  a  falfe  alarm  through  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, to  irritate  the  public  without  juft  caufe  againft  the 
Britifh  Parliament,  and  to  perfuade  the  people,  that  the 
conftitutional  independence  of  their  country  was  in  danger 
at  the  very  moment  that  it  was  moft  fecure  ; — at  the  very 
moment  that  all  the  branches  of  the  legiflature  in  both 
kingdoms  were  vying  with  each  other,  which  of  them  fhould 
aflert  the  independence  of  Ireland  in  the  ftrongeft  terms; 
at  the  very  time  when  the  Minifter  of  Ireland  had  moved 
for  a  Bill,  intended  to  contain  a  claufe  for  that  purpofe  ; 
when  the  Minifter  of  Great  Britain  had  adually  prefented 
a  Bill  declaring  that  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  alone  was  com- 
petent to  make  laws  to  bind  that  kingdom,  in  any  cafe  what- 
ever ;  and  when  both  the  Houfes  of  Parliament  in  Great 
Britain  had  concurred  in  prefenting  an  Addrefs  to  the 
Throne,  containing  the  like  explicit  declaration  ;  nay,  even 
the  ftipulation  required  by  Great  Britain,  that  Ireland  ftiould 
adopt  her  future  commercial  regulations,  was  the  ftrongeft  ac- 
knowledgement of' their  independence  ;  for  why  had  ftie  de- 
parted on  that  ocdafion  from  her  eftabllftied  pra6tice  of  re- 
gulating the  commerce  of  every  part  of  the  empire  by  her 
own  Parliament  only  ?  Why  had  ftie  then  relinquiftied  that 
power  which  ftie  had  exercifed  without  controul  for  120 
years?  Becaufe  ftie  acknowledged  the  independence  of  Ire- 
land ;  becaufe  ftie  well  knew  that  no  ad  of  her  Parliament 
■would  be  conftdered  as  valid  by  the  people  of  Ireland,  if 
k  were  not  confirmed  by  the  Irifti  legiflature. 

He  faid,  that  he  had  liftened  with  attention  to  the  fe- 
veral  claufes  of  the  intended  Bill,  and  ftiould  not  hefitate 
to  aflert,  that  if  there  was  any  one  claufe  more  abfolutely 
necefl^ary  than  the  reft,  any  one  with  which  it  was  impof- 
fible  to  difpenfe,  it  was  that  very  claufe  which  the  right 
honourable  Gentleman  had  reprobated  ;  for  what  was  the  ob- 
je6):  of  the  pending  negociation  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  ?  It  was  to  form  upon  principles  of  juftice  and  equa- 
lity a  final  and  permanent  adjuftment  of  commercial  in- 
tercourfe  between  the  two  countries.  Now  if  they  took  into 
confideration  only  the  commercial  regulations  at  prefent  ex- 
ifting,  they  might  form  a  fyftem  that  would  be  juft  and  equal ; 
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but  in  order  to  render  it  permanent  alfo,  they  mufl:  go  fome- 
what  farther — they  muft  look  forward  to  futurity,  and  take 
care  not  only  that  the  commercial  regulations  of  both  king- 
doms were  the  fame  at  that  day,  but  that  they  fhould  ever  be 
the  fame  at  all  times  hereafter.  If  they  did  not  that,  their 
fyftem  could  neither  be  final  or  permanent,  and  their  etefnal 
adjuftment  would  lafl:  but  for  a  feffion.  A  perpetual  confor- 
mity of  commercial  regulations  was  neceflary  to  render  the 
fyftem  permanent,  which  could  never  be  preferved  unlcfs  the 
parliament  of  one  country  fhould  agree  to  adopt  the  commer- 
cial regulations  that  fhould,  from  time  to  time,  be  eflablifhed 
in  the  other  ;  the  queflion  therefore  was  reduced  to  the  fingle 
point,  in  which  of  the  two  kingdoms  the  future  commercial 
regulations  of  the  empire  ought  properly  to  originate?  Should 
they  originate  in  Ireland,  a  country  that  as  yet  had  but  lit- 
tle experience  in  matters  of  commerce,  in  the  infancy  of  its 
trade,  manufa6lures  and  induflry  ?  or  fhould  they  originate 
in  Great  Britain,  the  greateil  commercial  nation  upon  earth, 
the  feat  of  empire,  and  of  courfe  the  kingdom  on  which 
mufl  depend  their  treaties  of  commerce  with  foreign  na- 
tions ?  She  was  miflrefs  of  the  Colonies  to*  which  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  their  trade  would  be  dire6i:ed,  and  miflrefs  of 
the  navy  that  mufl  prote6l  that  trade.  There  was  furely  no 
man  fo  blindly  prejudiced  in  favour  of  his  country  as  not 
to  acknowledge  that  the  future  commercial  regulations  of 
the  empire  ought  rather  to  originate  in  Great  Britain  than 
in  Ireland. 

When  Mr.  Yelverton  propofed  his  bill  for  adopting  in 
Ireland  all  fuch  commercial  laws  of  Great  Britain  as  con- 
ferred equal  benefits,  and  impofed  equal  burdens  on  the 
lubje<5ls  of  both  kingdoms,  the  motion  was  received  with 
general  applaufe  ;  now  the  only  purport  of  the  claufe  in. 
queflion  was,  to  extend  to  futurity  the  provifions  of  that  Bill, 
which  they  all  approved  of,  and  to  recommend  it  to  fuc- 
ceeding  Parliaments  to  adopt  fuch  future  commercial  re- 
gulations as  fhould  be  founded  on  the  fame  principles  of 
juflice  and  equality. 

He  next  begged  leave  to  remind  the  Houfe  of  the  terms 
on  which  they  then  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  trading  with  the 
Britifh  plantations  ;  the  terms,  he  faid,  were,  that  they 
fhould  conform  from  time  to  time  to  fuch  rules  and  re- 
flridions  as  Great  Britain  fhould  ena6i:  for  regulating  the 
Wefl  India  trade,  and  alfo  that  they  fhould  adopt  fuch  duties 
all  commodities  exported  from  Ireland  to  the  plantations, 
G  2  and 
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and  imported  from  them,  as  Great  Britain  impofed  upon 
the  .  fame  articles — not  only  the  duties  exifting  at  that  day, 
but  alfo  thofe  that  Great  Britain  fhould  think  proper  to  lay 
bnat  any  future  time;  and  accordingly,  thous^h  they  pafTed 
one  equalizing  Bill  in  1780,  they  were  forced  to  pals  ano- 
ther in  the  following  feflion,  in  order  that  their  duties  might 
correfpond  with  thofe  which  Great  Britain  had  impofed 
within  that  interval.  Thofe,  faid  he,  were  the  terms  didat-i 
ed  by  Great  Britain,  and  accepted  by  Ireland  on  that  oc- 
cafion.  Did  the  right  honourable  Gentleman's  pride  revolt 
againfl:  that  ftipulation  ?  Did  he  reje6l:  with  fcorn  thofe 
:humiliating  conditions,  as  intringing  on  the  legiflative  in- 
dependence of  Ireland?  No,  he  received  this  concellion 
like  the  reft  of  his  fellow  citizens,  with  fatisfa6i:ion  and 
gratitude; — yet  that  ftipulation  was  furely  more  offenfivc 
than  that  which  was  the  fubje£l:  of  the  prefent  debate;  for  in 
order  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  treaty  which  they  were  then 
about  to  conclude,  nothing  was  required  but  that  Ireland 
Ihall  adopt  fuch  commercial  regulations  of  the'  Britifh  Par- 
liament as  ftiould  confer  equal  benefits,  and  impofe  equal 
burdens  on  the  fubje6^s  of  both  kingdoms,  and  ftiould  tend  at' 
the  fame  time  to  increafe  the  ftiipping  and  mariners  of  the 
empire.  But  in  order  to  enjoy  the  commerce  of  the  plan- 
tions,  they  bound  themfelves  not  only  toadopt  her  regulations, 
but  alfo  to  impofe  fuch  duties  as  Great  Britain  ftiould  pre- 
fcribe  on  all  commodities,  whether  native  or  foreign,  ex- 
ported to  the  Weft  Indies,  and  on  every  article  imported 
from  thence,  rUm  only  excepted.  He  therefore  contended 
for  it,  that  that  was  the  more  offenfive  ftipulation  of  the 
two,  as  if  ever  a  country  was  to  be  jealous  of  the  interfer- 
ence of  a  foreign  legiflature,  ftie  ought  furely  to  be  moft 
fo  in  matters  that  related  to  the  impofition  of  taxes.  ^  ' 

He  fuppofed  it  would  be  faid,  that  by  accepting  of  the 
trade  to  the  plantations,  on  the  terms  he  had  ftated,  Ire- 
land bound  herfelf  to  nothing;— that  flie  had  it  always  in 
her  power  to  refufe  to  impofe  the  fame  duties  with  Great 
Britain,  and  that  the  only  confequence  of  that  refufal  would 
be  a  fufpenfton  of  their  trade  to  the  Weft  Indies,  with  re- 
fpe6i:  to  that  article,  the  duty  on  which  they  refufed  to  equa- 
lize ;  but  he  faid,  that  in  the  prefent  cafe  they  ftood  pre- 
cifely  on  the  fame  ground,  for  that  it  would  be  always  in 
the  power  of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  to  reject  the  com- 
mercial regulations  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  the  only 
confequence  of  that  rejedion  would  be,  a  diftx)lution  of 
the  prefent  treaty. 
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No  man,  he  faid,  could  be  fo  ignorant  as  to  imagine 
that  Great  Britain  required  by  this  ftipulation  that  they 
(hould  pais  any  law,  rendering  it  compuhory  on  future  Par- 
liaments to  regifter  the  commercial  edids  ot  Great  Britain ; 
every  man  of  common  fenfe  muft  know  that  this  was  impof- 
fible  ; — that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  a  Parhamenc  by  any 
a.St  of  theirs  to  bind  fucceeding  ParHaments,  or  even  to 
bind  themfelves  in  a  fubfequent  ifeliion.  All  they  bound  our- 
felves  to  by  accepting  of  thofe  conditions,  was  to  adopt  fuch 
laws  as  had  been  pafTed  by  Great  Britain  (ince  Mr.  Yel- 
verton's  Bill,  impofing  equal  burdens,  and  conferring  equal 
benefits  on  the  fubjed:s  of  both  kingdoms,  and  then  to  re- 
commend it  to  fucceeding  Parliaments  to  follow  their  ex- 
ample, and  to  adopt  from  time  to  time  fuch  further  regu- 
lations as  fhould  be  founded  on  the  fame  principles  of  juftice 
and  equality. — But  notwithftanding  their  recommendation 
and  example,  every  future  Parliament  would  have  its  option, 
cither  to  adopt  or  reject  thofe  regulations.  How  then,  faid 
he,  in  the  name  of  God,  can  this  ftipulation  affect  the 
fuprcmacy  of  the  Irifh  Legiilature  ? 

He  exprefTed  his  hope  that  the  treaty  if  concluded,  would 
be  final  and  permanent,  but  defired  the  Houfe  would  re- 
collect: that  they  were  not  about  to  form  an  indiiToluble 
contra6i:,  like  the  treaty  of  union  between  England  and 
Scotland  ;  for  the  moment  the  act  of  union  paiTed,  the  Par- 
liament of  Scotland  was  annihilated,  or  rather  merged  in 
that  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  if  the  articles  of  union  had  prov- 
ed highly  opprelfive  to  the  people  of  Scotland,  they  were 
lett  without  refource,  except  what  they  fhould  find  in  the 
moderation  of  the  Britifh  Parliament,  or  the  hazards  of  a 
civil  war  ;  the  body  of  men  to  whom  they  would  otherwife 
have  applied  for  redrefs  no  longer  exifted — their  Parliament 
was  no  more  ;  but  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  notwithftand- 
ing  that  treaty,  would  remain  in  full  vigour,  and  would  al- 
ways be  able  to  reject,  if  they  pleafed,  the  regulations  of 
Great  Britain.  ' 

'  He  faid,  that  he  was  confident  it  would  ever  be  their  in- 
tereft  to  adopt  thofe  regulations ;  for  though  they  could  not 
be  too  jealous  of  the  monopolizing  fpirit  of  that  kingdom, 
whilft  fhe  afTumed  the  right  of  making  laws  to  bind  them, 
and  oi  promoting  her  own  commerce  by  the  deftru6lion  of 
theirs  ;  from  the  time  that,  in  confequence  of  the  prefent 
treaty,  the  commerce  of  both  countries  would  become  the 
fame,  and  their  iiitcrefts  fo  united,  it  would  be  impof- 
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fible  for  Great  Britain  to  make  any  laws  injurious  to  the 
trade  of  Ireland,  which  would  not  be  equally  fatal  to  her 
own  5  they  fhould  run  no  hazard  by  adopting  the  policy  of 
the  wifefl;  commercial  people  in  Europe.  But  if,  contrary 
to  every  reafonable  expedation.  Great  Britain  ftiould  happen 
to  pafs  any  laws  injurious  to  the  commerce  of  the  empire — 
if  Old  England  Ihould  fall  into  a  ftate  of  dotage,  and  grow 
too  toolifh  to  underftand  or  to  purfue  her  real  interefts,  it 
■would  then  be  in  the  power,  and  become  the  duty  of  the 
Parliament  of  Ireland  to  declare  off  from  any  commercial  con* 
nedion  with  that  devoted  people  ;  and  the  worfl:  that  could 
happen  to  them  was,  that  after  having  enjoyed  for  centuries 
together  a  full  participation  of  the  Britifh  commerce,  and 
increafed  both  tlie  wealth  and  confequence  of  the  nation  by 
that  participation,  they  might  be  forced  in  the  end  to  break- 
ofFthe  conne6i:ion,  and  ftand  precifely  in  the  fame  fituation, 
■with  refpea  to  Great  Britain,  that  they  did  at  that  day. 

Mr.  IV,  B.  Ponfonby  faid,  as  this  queftion  was  merely  a 
motion  for  introducing  a  bill,  he  would  not  hefitate  to  vote 
for  it.  He  thought  deliberating  upon  the  fubjeft  but  a 
proper  degree  of  refpe6l  to  the  manner  and  perfon  who 
introduced  it,  and  when  the  Bill  was  before  the  Houfe, 
they  would  be  beft  able  to  judge  whether  it  affeded  their 
conftitutional  rights  or  not.  He  profefTed  himfelf  as  warm 
a  friend  to  thofe  rights  as  any  man,  and  declared,  he  would 
ever  fupport  the  Conftitution  ;  but  he  faid,  he  would  referve 
himfelf  till  he  faw  the  Bill,  and  if  it  ftiould  then  appear,  that 
it  militated  againfl:  the  conflitution,  he  fliould  refill  it. 

Sir  Nicholas  Lawlefs — Sir,  fince  this  kingdom  has  hap- 
pily recovered  her  conftitutional  and  commercial  rights,  it 
has  ever  appeared  to  me  that  a  fyftem  fomewhat  of  the  nature 
of  the  Propofitions,  agreed  unto  by  both  Houfes  of  our  Par^ 
liament,  was  necelTary  to  the  fupport  of  a  political  and  friend- 
ly union  between  this  country  and  Great  Britain.  From 
a  convidion.  Sir,  of  fuch  neceffity,  I  fupported  the  origi- 
nal Refolutions,  and  fhould  have  been  happy  to  have  feen 
them  returned  agreeable  to  this  country.  The  Right  Ho- 
nourable Gentleman  has  now  given  us  the  outline  of  the 
Bill  he  means  to  introduce,  and  I  confefs,  I  cannot  fee  it  in 
the  alarming  light  in  which  it  appears  to  fome  gentlemen  ; 
and  indeed  from  the  highly  honourable  charaS:er  of  our 
Chief  Governor,  and  the  opinion  which  I  entertain  of  the 
candour  and  integrity  of  the  Minifter  in  this  Houfe,  I  can- 
not think  that  they  could  be  induced  to  forward  a  Bill  fo  very 
oppofite  in  its  nature  and  tendency  to  the  repeated  declara- 
tions 
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tions  of  regard  to  our  rights  which  we  have  heard  him  make. 
For  thefe  reafons.  Sir,  I  wifh  that  leave  may  be  given  to 
bring  in  the  Bill,  and  that  after  its  introduction  iufficient 
time  may  be  given  to  all  whom  it  may  more  immediately 
concern,  and  indeed  to  the  country  in  general,  to  confider 
it  in  every  point  of  view  ;  and  it  upon  confideration  it  fhall 
be  found  to  trench  upon  our  conftitutional  or  commercial 
rights,  I  give  my  word  that  I  fhall  be  one  of  thelaft  men  in 
this  Houfe  to  give  it  my  aflent but  as  I  hope  that  its  ten- 
dency will  be  found  dire6tly  contrary,  and  that  I  wifh  to 
flrenghthen  as  much  as  pofTible  the  chain  of  connection  be- 
tween both  countries,  and  perhaps  it  may  at  this  time  be 
more  particularly  defirable  to  Ihew  the  world  that  we  are  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  fifter  country,  and  wifh  fo  to  con- 
tinue—for thefe  reafons.  Sir,  I  repeat  it,  I  am  for  giving 
the  Right  Honorable  Gentleman  leave  to  bring  in  his  Bill. 

Mr.  Gardiner  rofe  and  declared  that  he  meant  not  to  en- 
ter into  the  fubje6t  at  large,  as  he  thought  the  Right  Hon- 
Gentleman  had  faid  as  much  as  it  was  poflible  to  fay  upon  it. 
The  only  queftion  before  them  was,  as  to  the  admiflion  of 
the  Bill,  and  whether  it  was  derogatory  to  that  Houfe  to 
admit  it.    He  did  not  think  it  was ;  but,  if  he  had  been 
of  opinion  that  the  Bill  was  likely  to  infringe  the  rights  of 
the  conftitution,  no  man  would  have  been  more  ready  to 
haveoppofed  its  introduction  than  himfelf.  His  notion  was, 
and  indeed  he  was  convinced,  that  it  would  never  be  pofli- 
ble for  Ireland  to  participate  in  the  commerce  of  Great 
Britain,  unlefs  (he  confented  to  regulate  that  commerce  by 
a  fimilarity  of  laws.    Occafions  muft  occur,  in  procefs  of 
time,  which  would  excite  jealoufies  and  rivalfhips  equally 
deftruCtive  to  both  countries,  unlefs  their  commerce  was 
carried  on  under  the  fame  laws.    Nor  was  the  praCtice  new  ; 
it  had  already  obtained;  they  were  at  that  time  obliged 
to  follow  Englifh  laws.    He  begged  to  know,  whether  Gen- 
tlemen thought  it  poflible  to  arrange  and  eflablifh  a  fyftem 
of  mutual  commerce  with  Great  Britain  on  any  other  terms. 
He  believed  no  man  would  anfwer  that  the  idea  was  practi- 
cable.   If  the  cafe  v/ere  fo,  and  Gentlemen  neverthelefs  re- 
fufed  to  admit  the  Bill,  merely  becaufe  it  called  upon  Ireland 
henceforward  to  pafs  fuch  laws,  in  refpeCt  of  trade  and  na- 
vigation as  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  Ihould  think 
neceflfary  to  pafs,  he  would  beg  leave  to  a{k  the  Houfe,  why 
had  they  entered  at  all  upon  the  fubjeCt,  or  addreflled  the 
Crown  refpe6iing  it  ?  It  ftruck  him,  that  no  rc^ifonable  ob- 
jection could  be  urged  againft  the  mode  propofed  for  the  re- 
gulation 
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gulation  of  the  commerce  of  the  country  in  future,  becaufe^ 
in  point  of  fad,  Ireland  had  been  ading  under  fimilar  laws 
with  Great  Britain  ever  fince  her  attainment  of  her  Free 
Trade.  The  capital  obje6tion  to  the  Twenty  Refolutions, 
he  obferved>  neverthelefs  was,  that  they  were  to  be  bound 
by  Britifli  laws  ;  a  ftrangc  objedion  truely,  when  it  was 
confidered  that  their  Plantation  Trade  had  hitherto  been, 
and  was  to  continue  to  be  fubje6l  to  a  fimilar  obligation. 
That  Refolution  therefore  could  not  put  them  into  a  worfe 
fituation  than  they  were  in  at  prefent ;  thefe,  he  faid,  were 
his  plain  ideas.  Another  matter  that  he  would  juft  obfervc 
upon,  was,  who  were  to  be  the  judges  of  the  infra6lion  of 
the  compa6l:  between  the  two  countries  ?  By  the  Bill,  it 
was  declared  that  the  three  edates  of  Great  Britain,  the 
King,  the  Lords  and  the  Commons,  muft  pronounce  by 
a  pofitive  flatute,  that  Ireland  had  broken  the  Treaty  be- 
fore any  breach  of  it  could  be  charged  upon  her ;  whereas, 
on  the  contrary,  if  Ireland  thought  Great  Britain  had  vio- 
lated it,  anaddrefs  of  the  two  Houfes  of  the  Irifh  Parliament^ 
■was  deemed  to  be  a  fufficient  authority  for  charging  the 
breach  upon  her.  This  was  a  guard  and  fecurity  to  Ireland 
againft  the  influence  that  Minifters  who  guided  the  Crown 
might  be  fuppofed  to  have  over  it,  and  confequently  an  ad- 
vantage on  the  part  of  Ireland.  There  was,  however,  he 
faid,  one  objedion  againfl:  the  fyilem,  and  that  was,  while 
it  guarded  the  raw  materials  of  England,  it  left  thofe  of 
Ireland  open  and  unguarded  ;  but  that  was  rather  a  matter 
N  to  be  difcufTed  when  the  Bill  was  in  a  Committee  than  at 
prefent,  and  was  no  reafon  for  refufing  to  fuflPer  the  Bill  to 
be  introduced  in  order  to  be  difcufTed  and  examined  ;  he 
therefore  fliould  give  his  confent  to  the  motion,  having  fo 
much  confidence  in  the  Houfe,  on  all  occafions,  and  in  its 
integrity  and  vigilance,  mod  efpecially  when  matters  of 
confequence  to  the  interefts  of  their  country  came  under 
confideration,  that  he  had  no  doubt  that  they  would  deal 
"with  the  meafure  as  it  Ihould,  upon  examination,  be  found 
to  deferve.  For  which  reafon,  he  trufted,  that  even  at  this 
latcfeafon,  they  would  meet  it  manfully,  and  not  llifle  it  in 
its  birth,  in  compliance  with  the  advice  of  thofe  Gentle- 
men who  had  declared  they  fhould  vote  againft  the  intro- 
dudion  of  I  he  Bill. 

Sir  Henry  C avert dijh.  Sir,  I  have  attended  with  great  anx- 
iety to  the  opening  of  this  bufinefs,  and  I  confefs,  I  have  at- 
tended with  a  great  deal  of  partiality  to  what  fell  from  the 
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Right  Hon.  Gentleman  over  the  way,  and  my  earnelt  wiih 
was  to  coincide  with  him  if  I  poflibly  could.  I  am  well 
aware  of,  and  indeed  I  lament  the  unpleafant  fituation  into 
which  this  bufmefs  has  plunged  the  Adminillration— an 
Adminiftration  I  have  always  fupportcd,  becaufel  believed 
they  had  abilities  equal  to  their  fituation,  and  honefty  equal 
to  anything.  The  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  is 
reckoned  very  ftrong  ground,  and  it  is  an  excellent  motion 
for  quieting  the  Parliamentary  confciences  of  Gentlemen, 
but  it  is  to  be  confidered,  whether  the  Bill  to  be  brought  in 
is  to  contain  any  thing  derogatory  to  the  legiflative  rights  of 
Ireland.  Sir,  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  has  been  pecu- 
liarly candid  in  ftating  what  is  to  be  the  fubje6i:  matter  of  it ; 
and  though  I  know  he  thinks  that  part  refpefting  the  legifla- 
tive rights  of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  does  not  militate 
againft  thofe  rights.  Tho' he  thinks  the  ena6i:ing  the  Fourth 
of  the  Twenty  Propofitions  pafTed  in  England  is  nothing 
more  than  a  necelfary  condition,  yet  as  I  am  of  a  very 
different  opinion  from  him  in  that  particular,  it  is  for  that 
reafon  1  flial!  vote  againft  giving  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman 
leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill,  which  I  think  is  the  moft  fair, 
manly,  and  honed  way  of  a6ting,  rather  than  paying  him 
the  empty  compliment  of  giving  him  leave  to  have  the  Bill 
brought  in,  and  then  vote  again ll:  the  paffing  it  through  the 
Houfe.  Therefore,  Sir,  I  lhall  give  a  negative  at  once  to 
the  prefent  queftion.  I  am  forty  I  cannot  indulge  that 
partiality  I  have  for  the  prefent  Adminiftration,  but  my  in- 
tereft  as  a  man,  as  an  Irilhman,  the  intereft,  and  honour 
of  the  nation  call  aloud  upon  me  to  rejeft  a  meafure  fo 
defl:ru6iive  in  my  opinion  to  the  legiflative  rights  of  Ire- 
land. I  cannot  readily  fuppofe  that  this  Houfe  will  pafs 
the  Bill.  This  I  will  fay,  if  they  lhall,  they  will  have  be- 
trayed the  trufl:  repofed  in  them  by  their  country  ;  they  will 
have  rendered  themfelves  odious  to  every  honefl  man  in 
the  kingdom,  but  I  truft,  and  believe  they  will  not  fo  far 
difgrace  themfelves.  But  if  this  Bill  fliould  pafs  into  a  lav/, 
then  I  fay  every  legal  conftitutional  ftep  ought  to  be  taken 
to  get  it  repealed  as  foon  as  poffible.  The  people  of  this 
kingdonj  have  too  much  fpirit  and  honefl:y  to  fit  down  quiet 
under  fuch  a  law.  Sir,  it  requires  no  (kill,  no  abilities  to 
roufe  the  people  of  this  kin?:dom  againfl  this  meafure  :  they 
are  already  roufed;  the  difficulty  will  be  to  appeafe  them. 
If  any  thing  I  ever  faid  in  this  Houfe  could  be  remembered. 
Gentlemen  will  recolle6t,  that  I  have  always  been  an  ene- 
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my  to  improper  applications  from  the  people,  and  have 
ftood  forward  in  oppofition  to  indecent  expreffions  in  this 
Houfe  upon  that  rubje6l  tending  t6  roufc  the  people  to  an 
illegal  refifiance  oF  the  authority  of  this  Houfe.  If  I  could 
fpeak  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  if  1  could  extend  my  voice 
from  one  end  of  the  Kingdom  to  the  utmofl:  verge  of  the 
other,  I  would  recommend  patience  and  peace.  If  this 
Bill  fliould  pafs,  I  would  recommend  conAitutional  petitions 
to  both  HoufvS  of  P.irliaiiient,  conftitutional  petitions  to 
the  King  for  the  repeal  of  il  1  would  rt-peat  thofe  petitions 
deceiirly,  and  fervently,  i^  the  firfl-  application  did  not 
fucceed.  If  Parliament  fhould  not  liften  to  fuch  a  confti- 
tutional  method  of  applying  for  the  repeal  of  the  Bill,  a 
quedion  would  then  come  before  the  Publick  of  a  ferious  na- 
ture indeed.  A  que fr ion  fo  ferious,  and  fo  very  mmch  afFe6b- 
ingthe  existence  of  this  kingdom  as  an  independent  nation, 
fhat  I  fhall  not  now  go  into  the  confideration  of  it.  I 
Ibould  lament  the  meceflity  of  going  into  the  confideration 
of  the  origin  of  Government,  of  the  compa<5l  upon  which 
Ibcieties  are  formed  by  which  the  people  give  up  a  part  of 
their  liberty  for  the  prote6iion  of  the  remainder.  May 
there  never  be  occafion  to  agitate  that  queflion  I  May  it 
ilec))  for  ever  !  It  leads  me  however  to  make  an  applicati- 
on to  the  Placemen  and  Penfioners  of  this  Houfe,  and 
give  me  leave  to  fay,  I  fpeak  of  fome  of  them  "with  re- 
fpecl-—fome  there  are  who  a6f  from  principle,  and  would 
difdain  to  barter  the  rights  of  their  country  for  the  emolu- 
ments of  office — fome  Penfioners  too  there  are  who  have 
done  fervice  to  their  country,  fome  who  are  penfioned  in 
confequenCe  of  Addreffes  of  this  Houfe  ;  but  Ihould  this 
Bill  pafs,  their  occupation  would  be  gone,  there  would  be 
no  necelfity  for  Government  to  apply  to  Mem.bers  for  their 
votes  upon  any  queffion  5  we  fhould  be  an  Houfe  of  Re- 
giftry,  only — a  record  of  the  Edi6i:s  of  Great  Britain. 
Votes  would  not  be  wanted,  falaries  would  not  be  given, 
penfions  would  ceafe,  and  the  few  necefTary  offices  for 
tranfa6ling  the  public  bufinefs  would  alone  remain,  and 
tliey  too  in  all  probability,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years, 
v.  ould  be  in  the  hands  of  Britons.  Therefore  I  would  recom- 
mend it  to  Gentlemen  to  oppofe  Adminiilration  on  this 
cccaficn  one  and  all,  and  not  a  man  of  you  will  be  turned 
out.  This,  Sir,  is  no  qucftion  of  party.  Look  at  the 
condud  of  Gentlemen  on  both  fides  of  the  water.  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  fame  party  fupport,  and  oppofe  the  meafure  5 
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■oppofe  it  In  England,  fupport  it  in  Ireland.  It  is  no  qiicC- 
^ion  of  family;  one  brother  with  an  Irifh  voice  pleads  lor 
the  independence  of  this  kingdom,  and  reje£ls  the  Bill  ; — • 
another  brother,  for  whom  I  entertain  a  very  great  cflccm, 
and  who  always  ads  like  an  honell:  man,  is  of  a  different 
opinion,  and  thinks  he  is  fupporting  the  rights  of  Ireland, 
it  is  not  a  queftion  of  the  Adminiftration  of  this  country  or 
of  Great  Britain,  it  is  an  Irifti  queftion,  it  is  a  qucftion  of 
national  independence,  it  is  a  queftion  of  the  legiflative 
exigence  of  this  kingdom,  it  is  a  queftion  Irirtimcn  will 
not  give  up  but  with  their  lives.  I  fay  nothing  of  the  com- 
mercial part  of  the  Bill ;  I  don't  pretend  to  underhand  it. 
Many  regulations,  however,  of  the  commercial  part  of  it 
do  appear  to  me  to  be  beneficial  to  Ireland,  and  very  pof- 
fibly  we  may  never  have  a  better  offer  as  to  commerce  ;  but 
what  is  commerce  without  liberty  to  enjoy  it  ?  What  is 
property  without  liberty  ?  Tlie  queftion  lies  in  the  narrow- 
eft  compafs ;  feveral  Propofitions  were  offered  to  your  con- 
sideration, we  agreed  to  them:  We  gave  140,000  I.  a  year 
taxes  for  the  offer  ;  the  Propofitions  went  to  England, 
they  were  altered  ;  additions,  regulations,  modifications 
were  added  to  them,  and  they  were  rendered  inadmiffable 
in  this  country  by  the  conditions  annexed.  W e  v/ere  duped 
into  the  grant  of  140,000  1.  Government  here  were  duped, 
for  they  thought  the  Eleven  Propofitions  would  be  a,a;reed 
to  ;  here  then  is  the  compa6t  with  the  conditions,  will  you 
have  them,  or  will  you  rejefil:  them  ?  I  anfwer,  reje6l  them. 
For  one.  Sir,  under  all  thefe  circumftances,  coupled  as 
they  are  together,  I  will  not  accept  the  Compaci:,  and  J 
fpurn  at  the  Conditions. 

Mr.  Burghf  (of  Oldtown)  rofc  and  declared,  that  to 
give  leave  to  bring  in  fuch  a  Bill,  as  Mr.  Orde  had  ftated^ 
would  be  to  admit  that  the  Houfe  could  for  a  moment  en- 
tertain the  principles  contained  in  it,  that  they  would  con- 
fent  to  barter  Conftitution  for  Commerce,  and  at  the  lofs 
of  both.  It  would  be  to  admit,  that  they  had  confidence  in 
thofe  who  had  negociated,  and  who  were  to  negociate. 
He  hefitated  not  to  fay,  that  he  had  no  confidence  in  the 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  and  that,  becaufe  the  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  had  firft  propofed  to  them  Eleven  Propofitions, 
and  now  propofed  a  Bill  founded  on  Twenty  RefolutionS;, 
allowed,  by  the  addrefs  of  both  Houfes  ot  the  Britifh  Parlia- 
ment to  his  Majefty,  to  be  eflentially  different.  He  could 
have  no  confidence  in  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  becaufe 
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he  had  not,  at  the  outfet  of  the  bufinefs,  confulted  the 
merchants  of  Ireland,  though  their  interefts  were  neceflari- 
ly  fo  deeply  involved  in  a  commercial  treaty  ;  and  becaufe 
he  had  likewife  refufed  the  Houfe  time  to  enter  into  any 
fuch  enquiry  and  confultation.  He  could  have  no  confi- 
dence in  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  becaufe  he  had  not 
ventured  to  fhew  himfelf  in  the  Britifh  Houfe  of  Cornmons, 
when  in  London,  though  the  fuhjeci:  was,  at  that  time,  de- 
pending and  under  agitation,  though  his  character  was  dai- 
ly canvalTed,  and  was  refted  on  tlic  difference  between  a 
Mart  and  an  Emporium.  Mr.  Burgh  faid,  he  had  been 
confounded  and  mortified  at  his  deficiency  of  underfland- 
ing  in  not  being  able  to  perceive  any  difiiindion  where  the 
great  man  and  the  high-minded  virtuous  Prime  Minifter  of 
Great  Britain  could  find  one  broad  enough  to  reft  and  de- 
fend the  character  of  the  Prime  Minifter  of  Ireland,  (his 
friend,  his  confident  and  his  aflbciate,  in  .  principle  and 
politics.)  He  had,  he  faid,  in  all  humility,  taken  pains 
to  trace  out  the  diftinction.  He  had  even  turned  to  Doctor 
Johnlbn's  Dictionary  for  that  purpofe,  and  it  had  been  fome 
confolation  to  him  to  find  that  the  difference  had  baffled  the 
difcriminating  fagacity  of  the  Doctor,  who  fairly  conftrued 
one  word  by  the  other.  He  apprehended  that,  if  Mr.  Orde 
had  crone  to  the  Houfe,  inilcad  of  fculking  and  hiding  his 
head  in  fome  corner  of  the  Treafury,  he  would  not,  pro- 
bably, have  differed  with  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  Conftitutional 
Propofitions  there,  although  he  did  fo  about  Reform  here. 
He  owned  he  never  had  heard  any  reafon  why  the  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman  could  pretend  to  the  confidence  of  that 
countrv,  [Ireland]  except  one,  affigned  by  a  noble  Mar* 
quifs,  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords  in  Great  Britain,  that  he  had 
indeed  !  the  profpeQ:  of  a  reverfion  of  an  Eftate  in  another. 

To  admit  the  Bill  (he  faid)  would  be  to  admit  confidence 
in  Mr.  Pitt,  w^ho  fird  fent  over  Eleven  Propofitions  to  Ire- 
land, and  afterwards  brought  in  Twenty  in  Great  Britain, 
rotally  different,  containing  every  alteration  in  refpe6t  to 
Conftitution  and  Commerce,  and  even  Geography,  v/ho 
had  himfelf  introduced  the  Fourth  IVopofition,  legiflating 
for  Ireland,  without  even  the  words,  To  be  paffed  by 
the  Parliament  of  Ireland,'*  inferted  in  amendment,  that 
certainly  did  not  take  its  rife  among  the  friends  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
who  had,  as  Prime  Miniffer,  coming  out  of  the  Cabinet, 
moved  the  Addrefs,  declaring  thefe  alterations  to  be  made 
after  the  matured  deliberation,  and  to  be  effential  and  in- 
difpenfible. 
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To  nccede  to  the  motion  oF  the  Right  Hon.  Gcn- 
ikman,  and  to  fulTcr  the  Bill  to  be  brought  in,  would 
be  to  admit  confidence  in  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain, 
ns  to  the  Conftitution  and  Commerce  of  Ireland,  at 
the  very  inftant  that  the  two  Houfes  of  the  BritiOi  Par- 
liament were  their  rivals  in  both,  as  they  had  been  for 
near  a  century.  The  fourth  Proportion,  as  to  external, 
and  the  fifth  as  to  internal  legiflation,  were  relied  on  by 
both  Houfes  of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  ;  they  had 
been  acknowledged  to  be  the  motive,  the  fine  qua  nonol  the 
whole  negotiation,  and  all  the  alterations  made  in  the 
Eleven  Propofitions  had  paffed  the  Commons,  the  Lords 
and  the  Cabinet,  (that  was  toadvife  the  King  in  the  final 
difpofal  of  the  bu(inefs,)  and  had  been  followed  up  by 
an  Addrefs,  declaring  thofe  alterations  to  be  eiiential 
and  indifpenfible,  fo  as  to  preclude  every  hope  and 
thought  on  the  part  of  Ireland,  to  negociate  further. 
Could  they  conceive,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Orde  would 
bring  in  any  Bill  founded  on  any  other  principles  than 
thofe  fo  declared  to  be  eflential  and  indifpenfible,  or  that  it 
would  be  admitted  in  England  if  he  did  ?  What  was  the 
plain  undeniable  confi:ru6i:ion  of  the  Addrefs  that  had 
been  carried  up  to  the  Throne  ?  Did  it  not  propofe  that 
they  fliould  barter  Conftitution  for  Commerce?  What 
other  meaning  could  be  put  upon  thofe  words  of  it,  dating, 
in  fubflance,  that  they  fhould  continue  to  enjoy  the  Co- 
lony Trade  (theirs  already,  by  the  a£i:  of  1780,)  by  pafTmg 
the  fame  laws  and  regulations  as  the  Britifh  Parliament 
fhould  do  ?  Suppofing  that  trade,  to  the  exclufion  of  others, 
to  be  ever  fo  advantageous,  w^as  not  that  to  admit  it  to  be 
bartered,  and  to  fay  they  had  no  obje£tion  to  give  up  their 
Conftitution,  if  they  could  get  an  advantageous  price  for  it  ? 
But,  it  was  faid,  this  was  no  more  than  they  did  in  1780. 
Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  that  then  they  had  no  free 
Conftitution.  Then,  when  they  fuffered  their  Commerce 
to  be  reftrained  by  Britifh  lav/s,  it  would  have  been  abfurd 
indeed  not  to  have  fufFered  it  to  have  been  extended.  By 
their  independence  obtained  in  1782,  they  had  a  right  to 
the  choice  of  cheaper  markets  and  to  trade  Avith  all  the 
world.  To  enter,  therefore,  into  fuch  a  Compact  at  pre- 
fent,  would  be  to  barter,  and  to  barter  bafely,  to  except  of 
a  limited  Commerce  and  Foreign  Legiflature,  and  to  give 
pp,  in  exchange,  free  Commerce  and  free  Conftitutiony 
jft'hich,  by  the  way,  was  the  only  fecurity  they  could  have 
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for  retaining  any  Commerce  at  all,  even  the  dole  they 
were  now  called  upon  to  bargain  for.  This  Bill,  Mr. 
Burgh  faid,  would  put  them  in  a  worfe  fituation  than  even 
the  6th  of  George  I.  That  left  them,  at  leafl:,  internal 
Regulation ;  but  this  was  to  fubmit  their  moft  internal 
oeconomy  to  regulations  made  by  the  Britifli  Parliament. 
They  were  not  only  to  have  Britifh  Laws,  but  Britifh  Offi- 
cers to  enforce  them,  their  Officers  were  not  to  be  truft- 
ed."  It  had  been  well  faid  on  the  other  fide  of  the  water, 
that  as  Great  Britain  was  to  have  the  profits  of  our  Com- 
merce, it  would  be  patriotic  in  an  Irifh  Revenue  Officer  to 
connive  at  abufes.  It  was  very  true,  it  would  be  the  only 
refource,  now,  as  before,  that  the  country  could  have 
againft  Britifh  Reflridions.  Let  but  the  Bill  pafs,  it 
"would  not  be  the  Member  of  Parliament  who  could  any 
longer  make,  nor  the  Magiftrate  who  could  any  longer 
enforce,  laws  that  could  ferve  their  country.  They 
would  necefTarily  become  the  accomplices  of  the  deftruflion 
of  her  Commerce,  and,  if  attempting  the  only  means  to 
preferve  that  Commerce  from  deflru6tion  was  patriotic, 
the  fmuggler  was  the  only  patriot  they  would  admit  of. 
This  country,  it  was  irkfome  to  him  to  be  obliged  to  fay, 
had  been  hitherto  enabled  to  exift  by  fmuggling  only.  At 
a  medium  of  eleven  years  previous  to  1779,  her  remit- 
tances to  Great  Britain  to  Abfentees,  and  for  Penfions, 
Salaries,  &c.  amounting  to  upv/ards  of  eleven  hundred 
thoufand  pounds,  while  the  balance  in  favour  of  all  the 
trade  which  Great  Britain  allowed  her  with  the  whole  world 
was  barely  fix  hundred  thoufand  pounds.  How  was  the 
deficiency  made  up,  and  from  whence  was  the  drain  fup- 
plied  ?  MufI:  it  not  have  been  by  clandeftine  trade  ?  Ire- 
land, relieved  from  the  open  reftriclions  of  her  liberal  and 
affe6i:ionate  fifter.  Great  Britain,  and  enabled  only  to  exift 
by  fmuggling;  with  France,  (the  rival  and  enemy  of  Great 
Britain  1)  Why  fliould  Great  Britain  wifh  to  continue  and 
renew  a  fituation,  fo  irkfome,  fo  deftru6live  to  Ireland,  fo 
prejudicial  to  her  own  intereft,  fo  advantageous  to  her  ene- 
mies, fo  fubverfive  of  thofe  refources  fne  ought  to  reftore 
and  cherifli  ?  It  was,  he  declared,  irkfome  tohim,  in  the 
higheft  degree,  to  be  obliged  to  fay,  he  could  not  truft  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  but  truth  and  duty  compelled 
him  to  it.  "  But  it  was  a(ked,  did  not  that  Parliament  de- 
clare, that  they  never  would  infringe  the  Conftitution  of 
Ireland,  that  they  meant  to  extend  its  Commerce  ?'■  Be- 
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fore  they  tnifted  them  with  their  Conftitution,  let  them  fee 
how  far  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  had  been  hitherto 
to  be  rehed  on  with  regard  to  their  commerce.  Without 
obferving  that,  in  the  very  fame  Addrefs,  the  two  Houfcs  of 
the  Britiili  ParHament  dated,  that  the  alarming  alterations 
were  eifential  and  indifpcnfibly  necelfary.  Let  them  confider 
what  had  been  the  confcquence  of  former  Addrefles  and  Pro- 
feffions.  In  the  year  1698,  the  balance  in  favour  of  Ireland, 
on  account  of  the  flourifhing  ftatc  of  her  Woollen  Manufac- 
ture, was  four  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  pounds.  The 
Parliament  of  England,  defirous  to  deprive  her  of  this  trade,- 
and  to  fubftitute  the  Linen  Manufa6ture  in  its  room,  ad- 
drefTed  the  King  to  declare  to  all  his  fubjeds  of  Ireland  they 
fhould  receive  all  countenance,  favour  and  prote£lion  from 
his  Royal  influence,  for  the  encouragement  and  promotion 
of  the  faid  Linen  Manufa6i:ure  to  all  the  advantage  and  pro- 
fit that  kingdom  could  be  capable  of."  His  Majefty  an- 
fwered  that  he  would  take  care  to  do  what  their  Lordfhips 
defired.  At  the  fame  time  the  Commons  addreffed  his  Ma- 
jefliy,  deliring  him  to  encourage  the  Linen  Manufacture  of 
Ireland,  to  which  they  declared  they  fhould  always  be  ready 
to  give  that  Manufacture  their  utmoji  afft/lance.  The 
Lords  Juflices  of  Ireland  alfo,  by  command  from  England, 
declared,  at  the  fame  time,  to  the  Irifli  Parliament,  that 
the  Linen  and  Hempen  Manufacture  would  be  encouraged, 
&c.  That  the  condition  was  complied  with,  by  the  giving 
up  of  the  Woollen  Manufacture  in  Ireland,  was  pretty 
evident,  fince,  in  confequence  ot  the  Englifh  Miniftcr 
having  found  a  majority  in  the  Irifh  Houfe  of  Commons 
of  that  day,  of  74  to  34,  (on  which,  no  doubt,  he  pri- 
ded himfelf),  for  receiving  a  Bill  for  laying  additional 
duties  on  Woollen  Exports  from  that  Kingdom,  Ireland, 
inftead  of  a  balance  of  four  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
fand pound  in  its  favour,  was,  in  the  courfe  of  four  years, 
fo  reduced  that  it  could  not  pay  its  eflabliftiments  civil  or 
military,  and  was  in  as  bad  a  fituation  as  it  had  fince  been 
(with  its  boafted  Linen  Manufacture)  in  the  year  1779, 
and  the  Commons  were,  in  the  very  next  SefTion,  1703, 
obliged  to  lay  its  deplorable  ftate''  before  the  Queen  ; 
notwithftanding  which,  in  that  very  reign,  and  in  every 
reign  fince,  *  difcouragement,    rivalfiiip  and  reftriCtion 

*  From  the  9th  and  12th  of  Anne — 7th  of  Geo.  I.— 26th  of 
Geo.  II.  to  I  oth  and  1 8th  Geo.  III. 
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had  bsen  experienced  by  them  in  their  Sail-cloth,  Printed 
Linen  and  Linen  Manufa6l:ure  of  different  fpecies.  Not- 
withdandino;  thefe  affurances  and  this  comr>a6t  ratified  by 
the  three  Eftates  of  the  Britifli  Parliament,  had  not  Mr. 
0'"de  that  day  come  forward  and  propofed  the  reftituion 
of  part  of  that  ceded  Manufa6tory,  the  Sail-cloth  Manu- 
factory as  an  inducement  for  Ireland  to  treat  with  Great 
Britain  ?  Was  not  this  firfl  to  rob  them,  and  then  to  at- 
tempt to  bribe  them  with  their  own  ?  Now,  if  in  a  tranf- 
atlion,  in  which  it  would  have  been  diflionourable  between 
two  private  Merchants  to  have  thus  aded,  the  fucceffivc 
Parliaments  of  Great  Britain  had  fo  obvioufly  broken  her 
former  parliamentary  engagements,  what  ftiould  they  fay 
of  a  propofal  to  confide  to  her  prefent  declarations,  not  only 
their  Commerce  but  their  Conftitution  ? 

It  had  been  faid,  that  they  might  now  enter  into  a 
declaration  of  their  legiflative  rights  and  fo  give  them  an 
effe6i:ual  fecurity.  Had  not  that  been  done  in  1718  ?  Didv 
that  fecure  them  ?  What  had  been  their  **  imperial  and 
independent  legiflature  from  that  time"  for  above  half  a 
century,  till  the  American  and  Volunteer  Refolutions  in 
1782  ?  Could  then  too  great  a  jealoufy  and  apprehenfion 
for  the  Conditution  and  Commerce  be  entertained  by  the 
Houfe  fo  recently  (within  three  years)  after  their  emancipa- 
tion ? 

He  owned,  he  could  not  fubfcribe  to  the  jnftice  of  the 
great  principle  on  which  the  whole  negociation  had  been 
rounded — the  giving  at  prefent  the  overplus  of  their  here- 
ditary revenue  to  Great  Britain.  Why  would  Great  Britain 
counterafi  them  in  the  affedlionate  wifh  of  confidering  all 
their  refources  and  exertions  as  for  her  advantage  ?  Why 
did  fhe  lay  a  clog  upon  that  profperity  which  muft  be  her 
own  ?  Why  did  Ihe  not  feekto  reftore  them  to  that  fituation, 
that  wealth,  and  ftrength  pointed  out  to  them  by  their  natural 
refources,from  which  her  reil:ri6^t ions  alone  had  debarred  them? 
If  they  had  been  impeded  by  thofe  reft ri (51  ions,  if  with  advan- 
tages of  climate,  fituation,  &c.  they  were  fo  far  behind 
her  in  every  improvement,  ought  fhe  not  to  feel  that  ftie 
a!one  was  the  caufe  of  their  being  fo  ?  What  would  have 
been  their  fituation  at  that  day,  if  their  Commerce  had  been 
open  fince  the  latter  end  of  the  laft  century,  and  had 
been  fuffered  to  go  on  pari  pajp*  with  her  own  ?  What 
refources  had  fhe  not  loft  in  them  ?  Having  impeded  their 
natural  exertions,  and  reduced  them  to  a  ftate  of  poverty, 
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•wcakncfs  and  mifery  unparalleled  in  any  other  country^ 
ought  (he   not  in  natural  juftice   to   have  remunerated 
initead  of   ena6ling  r   Ought  fhe  not  at  IcafI:  to  have 
waited,  and  have  left  them  to  their  full  refources  until 
they  Ihould  have   recovered  the   fituation    from  which 
ftie   had   deprefled  them.    Entitled  by  their  birth  right, 
pofTeiTed  in  virtue  of  Magna  Charta  of  the  freedom  of 
their  ports,  were  they  now  to  pay  for  the  reftitution  of 
their  natural  advantages  and  rights,  inftead  of  receiving 
a  recompence  for  their  having  been  fo  long  witheld  from 
them  ?    And  yet  what  were  the  arguments  in  Great  Bri- 
tain ?        They  were  not  to  be  allowed  commerce  on  ac- 
count of  the  cheapnefs  of  their  labour  !"    What  was  that 
cheapnefs  of  labour  owing  to  ?    To  the  want  of  employ- 
ment, and  to  the  confequent  mifery  of  the  people.  What 
was  the  caufe  of  that  mifery  ?    The  reftridions  laid  on 
their  manufadures  and  commerce  by  Great  Britain.  Ought 
fhe  firft  to  do  them  the  injury,  and  then  make  ufe  of  it  as 
an  argument  againft  them?    What  was  the  other  objec- 
tion?   **  The  goodnefs  and  fituation  of  their  ports  for 
commerce       fo  that,  it  feems,  they  were  to  be  retrained 
in  commerce  on  account  of  the  difadvantages  they  had  de- 
rived from  Great  Britain,  and  they  were  to  be  reftrained 
from  commerce  on  account  of  the  blefTings  they  had  derived 
from  Heaven  !    Was  this  the  afFe6lion  !    Was  this  the 
juftice  !    Was  this  the  liberality  1    Was  this  tiie  magna- 
nimity promifed  and  expatiated  on  by  the  right  honourable 
Gentleman  !    Had  it  not  been  (he  afked)  the  principle  of 
the  Britifh  Bill  to  deny  them  the  power  of  extricating  them- 
felves  by  the  application  of  bounties  to  their  weakened  ma- 
nufactures ?    the  means  by  which  their  own  had  been 
brought  to  perfedion  !    Mr.  Burgh  compared  the  condu(£t 
of  Great  Britain  to  Ireland  to  a  decayed  farmer,  who,  hav- 
ing an  affe6tionate  and  a6live  fon  or  brother,  defiring 
nothing  more  than  to  live  with  him  to  cultivate  the  farm 
and  to  increafe  the  profits  for  their  mutual  benefit,  fhould 
fay  to  him  ;  No  you  ftiant  work  in  this  field,  becaufe  I 
fowed  it  when  1  was  young  ;  and  you  muft  not  work  in  that 
part  of  the  farm,  becaufe  I  enclofed  it  fome  years  ago  ;  and 
you  muft  not  plow  with  any  improved  machines,  becaufe 
they  are  mine.     And  though  your  being  well  ted,  and 
cloathed  and  comfortable  would  make  you  ftronger,  and  en- 
able you  to  turn  out  more  work  in  the  year;  yet  you  ftiall 
continue  to  live  in  the  infide  of  a  dunghill,  and  go  naked 
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and  feed  on  water  and  potatoes,  (when  you  can  get  them) 
to  (hew  you  I  will  he  confident  with  my  former  condu6l  to- 
wards you.  In  this  way  did  Great  Britain  reafon  with  regard  to 
hergrcatef}:,  her  moft  natural,  her  lafl:  refource  !  Why  would 
(he  not  make  up  to  herfelf  the  lofs  of  America  in  that  coun- 
try ?  Why  would  flie,  in  a  great  imperial  theme,  proceed 
on  the  confined  notions,  on  the  local  prejudices  and  on  the 
narrovvnefs  of  mind  of  the  manufa<5lurers  of  this  or  that 
•town?  Had  flie  not  had  enough  of  reftridions  on  trade  ? 
Was  it  by  taxation  that  fhe  loft  the  trade  of  America  ?  No: 
it  was  by  perverting  her  military,  and  even  her  naval  fy- 
ftem  to  the  reftridion  of  trade  ;  fo  much  was  that  per- 
nicious fyftem  deep  rooted  in  her  councils  !  She  loft  the 
trade  of  America,  by  adhering  to  the  principles  of  an  ex- 
cifeman;  and  fhe  was  preparing  to  lofe  and  deftroy  that  of 
Ireland,  by  adopting  the  principles  of  a  pedlar.  What  was 
the  reafon,  he  afked,  of  a  diftin£fion  introduced  between 
the  two  kingdoms  ?  Was  it  becaufe  a  fea  ran  between 
them  ?  What  could  have  been  wanting  to  the  profperity 
of  the  two  countries  united  by  nearnefs  of  fituation,  fimi- 
larity  of  conftitution,  of  language,  of  habits,  and  of  laws? 
What  the  beft  means  for  the  attainment  of  riches,  of 
Hrength  and  fecurity  ?  The  extenfion  of  naval  power  ! 
Hovv^  has  Heaven  provided  th^t  bleffing  for  both  by  throw- 
ing a  fea  between  them,  by  giving  to  both  all  the  advan 
tages  and  all  the  refources  of  their  infular  fituation, 
and  multiplying  thofe  advantages  and  refources?  What 
then  fhould  they  think  of  that  country  which,  inftead  of  re- 
joicing in  this  double  bulwark  of  her  conftitution,  com- 
merce and  ftrength,  fhould  bear  to  it  an  eye  of  jealoufy  and 
an  hand  of  oppreffion,  and  counteract  by  the  adoption  of 
the  moft  narrow  prejudices,  the  wifeft  and  moft  favourable 
difpofition  of  Providence  ! 

Mr.  Burgh  concluded  by  obferving,  that  he  could  not 
poffibly  be  a61:uated  by  any  ill-will  to  the  right  honourable 
Gentleman  as  a  private  man  ;  but,  as  he  looked  upon  his 
application  to  them  of  that  day  as  a  propofal  to  furrender 
and  betray  the  conftitution  and  commerce  of  the  country, 
as  he  thoug-ht  that  to  propofe  treafon  was  to  impute  it,  and 
!"hat  the  Bill  was  an  iniult  on  the  underftanding  and  the 
integrity  of  the  Houfe,  rather  than  vote  that  it  fhould  be 
brought  irito  the  Hcu^e,  he  had  much  rather  confent  to 
vote  the  right  honourable  Gentleman  out  of  it  for  having 
propofed  it. 
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The  Attorney  General  began  by  calling  for  the  RefoJu- 
tion  agreed  to  unanimouily  on  the  20th  of  December, 
1779,  which  was  read,  and  was  in  thefe  words  : 

"  Refolved,  Ncm.  Con.  that  a  liberty  to  trade  with  the  Britifh  Colcnies 
in  America  and  the  Weft-Indies,  and  tlie  Britilh  ieitlemer.ts  on  the  Coaft: 
of  Africa,  in  like  manner  as  tiic  tr^de  is  earned  on  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  faid  Colonies  and  Settlements,  will  be  produftive  of  very  great 
commercial  benefits,  will  be  a  mofl  affedlionate  mark  of  the  regard  and 
attention  of  Great  Britain  to  our  diftrcfles,  ard  will  give  new  vigour  to  the 
zeal  of  his  Majefty's  brave  and  loyal  people  ot  Ireland,  to  /land  forward 
in  fupport  of  his  Majefty's  perfon  and  government,  and  the  interelt,  the 
honour,  and  the  dignity  of  the  Britifh  empire." 

The  Attorney  General  proceeded  to  refer  to  the  events  of 
1779,  and  had  faid  only  a  few  words,  when  he  was  inter- 
rupted by 

Mr.  Conolly,  who  faid,  I  think  it  neceflary  to  flop  the 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman  to  inform  him,  that  in  1779  we 
had  not  a  free  conftitution. 

Attorney  General. — I  will  aflure  the  Right  Hon  Gentle- 
man that  I  did  not  in  any  fort>  allude  to  any  thing  which 
had  fallen  from  him  ;  but  fince  he  has  done  me  the  honour 
to  interrupt  me,  I  ftiall  probably  be  induced  to  allude  to 
him  before  I  fit  down ;  and  the  Right  Hon.  gentleman 
having  called  my  attention  to  him,  has  a  claim  upon  me 
for  precedence,  I  fliall  therefore  in  the  firft  inftance  difmifs 
him.    The  Right  Hon.  gentleman  has  dated  that  this  is  a 
fubjeft  of  fo  much  delicacy  and  intricacy,  fo  much  enve- 
lope in  difficulty  and  myftery,  that  it  is  nearly  incompre- 
henfible.    And  in  the  fame  breath  he  announces  the  whole 
fyftem  to  be  injurious  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  this 
country,   and  fubverfive  of  the  legiflative  independence. 
The  Right  Hon.  gentleman  calls  out  for  time  to  enable  the 
people  to  underftand  the  fubjed,  and  will  not  content  to 
the  introdu6tion  ot  a  bill  which  is  to  point  out  to  them  what 
they  are  to  undcrftand.    The  Right  Hon.  gentleman  will 
not  confent  to  the  introdufition  of  a  bill  which  he  has  never 
read,  and  which  he  profelTes  his  inability  to  underftand, 
becaufe  it  is  a  bill  which  he  afTerts  to  be  ruinous  to  the  trade, 
and  fubverfive  of  the  conftitution  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Conolly, — The  Right  Hon.  gentleman  miftates  my 
argument. 
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Attorney  General. — Poflibly  I  may  have  miftatcd  the  ar- 
gument. I  do  not  think  however,  that  I  have  miftated  it ; 
however,  if  my  Right  Hon.  friend  feels  any  thing  like  un- 
.eafinefs  at  the  repetition  of  his  arguments,  or  at  any  obfer- 
vation  which  I  have  made  upon  them,  he  knows  my  rbfpe£b 
and  regard  for  him  to  be  fo  great,  that  I  never  can  proceed 
in  any  thing  which  may  give  him  one  moment's  pain.  I 
am  fatisfied  he  ads  upon  every  occafion  to  the  beft  of  his 
judgment  for  the  advant^ige  of  this  country.  I  fhall  there-^ 
fore  proceed  as  I  had  intended  when  I  firfl:  rofe. 

As  my  Right  Hon.  friend,  Mr.  Grattan,  alluded  to  the 
memorable  aera  of  1779,  ^  thought  It  necefTary  to  remind 
him  of  the  unanimous  fenfe  of  the  Houfe  and  the  Na- 
tion upon  the  fubjeft  at  that  time,  and  to  remind  him, 
that  the  grant  of  the  Colony  trade  was  at  that  time  deemed 
an  a61:  of  liberality,  which  ought  to  attach  us  warmly  to 
Great  Britain.  I  thought  it  neceflary  to  remind  him  of 
his  language  and  condu6i:  at  that  time,  that  the  emulation 
of  that  day  was,  who  fhould  ftand  forward  to  exprefs  his 
gratitude  to  Great  Britain,  and  his  admiration  of  the  un- 
exampled ability  and  addrefs  v/ith  which  Lord  North  had 
.condu6l:ed  the  caufe  of  Ireland.  How  it  has  happened  that 
the  extenfion  and  permanent  eftablifhment  of  the  principle, 
which  at  that  time  was  the  fubjecl;  of  overftraincd  applaufe 
and  gratitude,  has  now  become  a  topic  of  popular  clamour 
and  difcontent.  How  it  has  happened  that  a  voluntary  and 
precarious  grant  of  the  Colony  trade,  in  1779,  was  confi- 
dered  an  affe6i:ionate  mark  of  Britifh  liberality,  and  that 
an  extended  and  irrevocable  grant  of  the  fame  trade,  in 
1785,  is  confidcred  as  an  infult  and  an  injury.  How  my 
Right  Hon.  Friend  will  reconcile  his  condu6^:  and  his  lan- 
guage in  1779,  to  his  condufit  and  his  language  on  this  day, 
by  what  twift  of  argument  he  will  be  able  to  reconcile  to 
the  nation,  opinions  fo  violently  contrafled  and  inconfift- 
ent,  I  am  free  to  acknowledge  I  w^ant  fagacity  to  difcover. 

That  I  may  not  incur  the  hazard  of  contradi6tion,  when 
I  ftate  what  was  in  1779  confidered  perfect  freedom  of 
trade,  I  will  recur  to  the  words  of  a  Gentleman  now  in  my 
eye,  (Mr.  Flood)  delivered  in  this  aflembly  on  the  2Gth  of 
December,  1779  :  *^  What  is  a  Free  Trade  ?  I  was  one  of 
the  firft  and  moft  decided  in  ufing  the  term.  It  is  a  trade 
to  the  whole  world,  fubje6i:  to  the  reffcraints  c<f  your  own 
legiflature,  and  that  of  the  country  with  which  you  trade  ; 
confequently  in  Britain,  and  the  Britifh  Colonies,  fubje6t 
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to  the  rcftridions  of  the  Britlfli  legiflaturc.    This,  fays  he, 
is  a  principle  as  clear  as  the  fun,  which  fhincs  upon  our 
reviving  empire,  and  wide  as  the  univerfe,  if  the  univerfc 
were  wider  than  it  is."    This,  Sir,  is  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman's definition  of  a  Free  Trade  ;  and  upon  his  own 
principles,  clear  as  the  fun,  and  wide  as  the  univerfc,  I 
meet  him  upon  the  prefent  queftion.    From  1779  to  1784, 
we  refted  fatisficd  upon  the  fubje6t  of  trade  ;  but  in  1784, 
it  was  difcovered  that  the  commercial  intercourfc  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  unequal  ;  that  fhe  poured 
her  manufa6tures  in  upon  us,  and  ihut  our  manufactures 
out  from  her  markets.    But  above  all,  it  was  complained 
that  by  the  conftru^ion  which  fhe  put  upon  her  navigation 
laws,  we  were  prohibited  from  importing  into  England  the 
produce  of  her  colonies,  whiift  (he  claimed  a  right,  and  we 
acquiefced  in  the  claim,    to   import  into  this  country, 
from  Kngland,    the  produce  of  the  whole  world.  The 
remedy  propofed  was,  to  commence  a  war  of  Prohibi- 
tory Duties,  but  the  good  fenfe  of  the  Houfe  faw  how  de- 
ftru6i:ive  fuch  a  meafure  mufl:  be,  and  reje<9:ed  it  by  as  re- 
fpefifcable  a  majority  as  ever  appeared  within  thefe  walls. 
An  Honourable  Member  then  thought  it  neceflary  to  move 
an  addrefs  to  the  throne,  that  the  fervants  of  the  crown 
might  be  dire6ted  to  employ  the  interval  between  that  time 
and  the  prefent  feffion  in  dlgeftlng  a  plan  of  commercial 
intercourfe  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  upon  equi- 
table and  liberal  principles.    I  have  heard  Gentlemen  lay, 
they  confidered  that  addrefs  as  alluding  to  Protecting  Du- 
ties, but  I  will  not  pay  their  memories  a  compliment  at  the 
expence  of  their  underftandings  ;  it  is  impoflible  they  could 
have  underftood  that  this  addrefs  alluded  to  Prote6iing  Du- 
tics>  the  words  of  the  addrefs  fpeak  the  fenfe  of  it  very  plain- 
ly, and  Protecting  Duties  had  been  juft  rejeCted,  as  a  wild 
and  nonfenfical  projcCt. 

A  fyflem  of  commercial  intercourfe  therefore  was  called 
for,  by  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  and  I  trufl  I  (hall  not 
hear  it  again  afTerted,  that  this  has  been  a  fubje6t  obtruded 
upon  the  nation.  The  unanimous  addrefs  of  the  Commons 
gives  the  lie  direCt  to  that  afTertion  ;  accordingly  the  outline 
of  the  fyftem  which  had  been  called  for,  was  fubmitted 
to  the  Houfe  in  eleven  Propofitions,  early  in  this  feflion. 
The  leading  features  of  it  were,  «*  That  the  markets  of 
both  countries  ftiould  be  open  to  the  manufadures  of  each 
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other  upon  equal  terms ;  that  therefore  no  new  prohibition 
or  additional  duties  (hould  be  impofed  in  either  country 
upon  the  manufa6tures  of  the  other  ;  that  Great  Britain 
fhould  fecure  and  make  permanent  to  us,  the  grant  of  the 
Colony  trade,  which  by  the  fettlement  of  i  79,  as  my  Right 
Hon.  Friend  has  termed  it,  was  precarious  and  revocable, 
,  and  that  flie  fhould  relax  her  Navigation  laws  in  our  favour." 
For  the  prefent  I  ihall  not  go  into  the  detail  of  this  fyftem, 
but  I  muft  remind  Gentlemen,  that  England  by  this  agree- 
ment binds  herfelt  to  fecure  to  this  country  the  monopoly 
of  her  market  in  the  article  of  linens.  And  I  muft  remind 
them  alfo,  that  a  Gentleman  of  the  firft  abilities,  a  leader 
of  Englifh  oppofition,  did  ftate  emphatically  in  the  Britifti 
Senate,  that  Britain,  by  fo  doing,  gave  up  her  beft  pro- 
tefition  againft  the  future  caprices  of  this  country. 

As  to  the  liberty  of  fending  our  manufactures  to  the 
Britilh  markets,  I  freely  own  I  have  not  very  fanguine  ex- 
pe6iations  of  advantage  from  it.  But,  Sir,  I  prize  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  relaxation  in  her  navigation  laws  very  highly. 
I  think  that  without  fuch  a  relaxation  we  have  little  profpe6t 
indeed  of  any  foreign  trade.  Becaufe,  if  the  Irifh  merchant 
has  not  the  certain  iiTue  of  the  Engl ifti  market  for  foreign 
commodities,  he  has  no  fpur  to  enterprize  and  fpeculation. 
But  if  England  relaxes  her  navigation  laws  in  our  favour, 
fhe  has  a  right  to  expect  that  we  fhall  proted  and  cherifti 
the  (hips  and  mariners  of  the  empire,  as  flie  has  prote6i:ed 
them.  She  has  a  right  to  exped  that  we  will  follow  her  in 
a  code  of  laws,  which  have  been  the  fource  of  her  commer- 
cial opulence,  the  prime  origin  of  her  maritime  ftrength, 
and  therefore  it  is  folly  to  fuppofe  that  England  will  ever 
conclude  any  treaty  of  commerce  with  any  nation  on 
the  earth,  without  ample  fecurity  for  the  protection  and  en- 
couragement of  Britifli  fhipsand  mariners,  and  for  the  pro- 
tection and  encouragement  of  her  own  plantations.  This 
fecurity  fne  has  a  right  to  expeCt  from  us,  and  without  it,  it 
is  vain  to  hope  that  Ihe  will  ever  conclude  any  treaty  with 
lis,  and  I  muft  remind  gentlemen,  that  our  trade  with  Eng- 
land is  of  greater  value  than  our  trade  with  the  reft  of  the 
world.  If  we  were  to  lofe  it,  in  fix  months,  you  would  not 
h-ave  gold  in  circulation  for  the  common  occafions  of  life. 

This  is  the  outline  of  the  fyftem  propofed  and  approved  of 
almoft  univerfally,  early  in  the  feffion,  and  I  call  upon  any 
man  to  fhew  me  where  the  principle  or  fpirit  of  this  fyftem 
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has  been  departed  from  in  the  Englifh  propofitions,  or  in 
the  Bill  introduced  by  the  Knglldi  Mini  Iter. 

But  it  was  neceffary  to  c  »mbat  the  prejudices  of  the 
Britifh  manuta6lurers,  and  the  oppofition  oF  a  party,  many 
of  whom  do,  I  am  fatistied,  oppofe  any  extenfion  of  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  Ireland  upon  principle,  and  there- 
fore it  is,  that  the  Bntifh  Minifter,  and  the  men  who  (up- 
ported  him,  were  forced  into  the  detail  of  this  fubje6t  in 
their  refolutions.  —  A  detail  which  mufl:  neceiTarily  have 
followed,  even  if  the  Britifh  Parliament  had  kept  clear  of  it 
in  this  fird:  ftage  of  the  bufinefs. 

God  forbid  that  I  fhould  impute  wrong  motives  to  any 
man  ;  I  am  fatisfied  that  it  is  the  principle  of  fome  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  prefent  oppofition  in  England,  not  to 
extend  the  trade  and  commerce  of  this  country.  And  if  I 
did  not  chufe  to  keep  this  fubje^t  clear  of  any  thing  which 
might  look  like  a  queflion  of  Englilh  party,  I  would  prove 
to  the  convi6tion  of  every  man  who  hears  me,  that  the  weight 
of  Ireland  in  the  fcale  of  the  empire  muft  for  ever  prove  an 
obftacle  to  the  great  obje6t  of  their  political  career. 

With  refpefit  to  the  Eafl:  India  trade,  I  mufl:  inform  the 
Right  Hon.  gentleman,  that  it  is  a  queftion,  in  my  mind, 
of  no  doubt  or  difficulty,  that  we  have  by  a  law  of  Ireland 
confirmed  the  monopoly  of  the  Eafl:  India  Company  ;  and 
therefore,  fo  long  as  their  charter  lafl:s,  we  are  '^ound  by  it. 
And  were  this  charter  expired,  I  believe  our  profpe^:  of  a 
trade  to  India,  even  if  it  were  the  interefl:  of  this  country  to 
interfere  with  Great  Britain,  is  very  remote  indeed. 

The  Right  Hon.  gentleman  has  faid,  that  we  gain  but  a 
fpeck  of  advantage  in  the  permiffion  granted  to  Eafl:  India 
fliips  to  touch  at  Irifli  ports  in  their  pafl^age  out  ;  and  yet 
this  was  one  very  great  caufe  ot  the  clamour  raifed  in  Eng- 
land againfl:  the  fyftem  ;  for  Mr.  Wedgwood,  and  two  other 
men,  who  were  examined  upon  the  fubje6^:,  at  the  bar  of 
the  Houfe  of  Lords,  did  not  hefitate  to  declare,  that  glafs, 
and  fome  other  articles,  were  likely  to  be  exported  from 
Ireland  to  the  Eafl:  Indies,  and  in  fuch  quantities  as  would 
prove  extremely  injurious  to  the  manufa6tures  of  England. 

As  to  the  Eafl:  India  trade,  the  gcnt'cman  is  much  mif- 
taken.  Whenever  the  charter  of  the  company  fliall  expire, 
Ireland  will,  upon  the  fame  terms  as  the  fubjc6ts  of  Great 
Britain,  be  enabled  to  trade  with  all  the  Britilh  pofl^efllons 
in  the  Eafl  as  to  Britifh  colonies,  and  to  all  the  independent 
ftates  without  reflri6lion. 
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Mr.  Grattan  rofe  to  explain.  He  faid  that  wc  were  to  bej^ 
prevented  for  ever  from  trading  with  the  Eaft  Indies.  ^ 

Attorney  General. — The  Right  Hon.  gentleman  is  totally 
and  radically  miftaken.,  and  there  cannot  be  a  ftronger  ar- 
gument for  the  introduction  of  the  Bill  than  he  has  furnifh- 
cd  ;  for  it  now  appears  that  he  is  altogether  miftaken  in  his 
idea  of  the  fundamentals  of  it.  He  hasobjeded  to  this  fyftem, 
that  we  ftipulate  not  to  trade  with  the  colonies  of  foreign 
flates.  Now  I  requefl:  of  gentlemen  to  attend  to  this  objec- 
tion. It  is  modertly  defired  on  the  part  of  this  country, 
that  Great  Britain  fhould  grant  irrevocably  to  us  a  right  to 
trade  with  her  colonies  and  plantations,  and  leave  it  in 
our  difcretion,  at  any  time,  to  trade  with  foreign  colonies 
and  plantations,  to  the  prejudice  of  Britain  and  Britifh 
plantations ;  nay  more,  it  is  defired  that  England  fhould 
open  her  ports  to  receive  the  produ<51:  of  the  Wefl:  Indies 
tlirough  the  medium  of  Ireland,  and  truO:  to  the  fcrupulous 
honour  of  Irifh  merchants  not  to  deceive  her,  by  impofing 
the  produce  of  foreign  colonies  upon  Great  Britain  in  her 
own  markets,  to  the  utter  ruin  of  the  Britifh  plantations. 
Bat  can  any  thing  be  more  jufl:,  if  we  are  to  fliare  with 
England  her  colony  trade,  than  that  we  fhould  give  to  her 
colonies  a  monopoly  of  our  market  ?  It  has  been  infinuated, 
that  we  could  trade  to  more  advantage  with  the  colonies  of 
foreign  ftates  ;  but  what  roreign  ftates  will  allow  us  to  trade 
with  their  colonies  ?  Who  is  to  proteft  us  if  foreign  ftates 
iliall  refufe  to  do  us  juftice  ?  or  who  is  to  affert  our  rights 
if  they  fhall  be  violated  ?  But  admit  for  a  moment,  that 
we  could  trade  with  the  colonies  of  foreign  ftates,  in  ex- 
clufion  to  the  colonies  of  Britajn,  would  not  this  be  an 
a3:  of  open  hoftility,  and  call  for  retaliation  ? 

The  right  honourable  Gentleman  is  miftaken  as  to  the 
fettlcment  of  1779 — it  was  a  voluntary  grant,  revocable  at 
pleafure  ;  and  one  great  argument  in  favour  of  the  prefent 
fettlcment  is,  that  by  it  that  grant  is  rendered  irrevocable. 

I  now  come  to  the  great  argument  of  thofe  who  oppofe 
thi:^  fyflem — the  argum.ent,  if  it  deferves  the  name,  which 
has  been  trumpeted  forth  by  the  enemies  of  Ireland  in  both 
countries,  to  inflame  her  pride,  and  to  prejudice  her  againd 
this  fettlement.  It  is  aflerted  again  and  again,  that  this 
treaty  is  an  infult  to  Irei?.nd — that  it  ftrikes  diredly  at  the 
independence  of  her  legiflaturc.  This  is  the  firft  inftance  in 
which  Ireland  has  ever  treated,  and  it  is  a  new  idea  to  me, 
that  England,  by  opening  ^nd  carrying  on  a  treaty  with  her 
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as  with  an  independent  ftatc  infults  her  pride,  and  ftrikcs  at 
her  independence.  But  what  is  defined  of  her  on  the  part  of 
England  ?  So  long  as  you  continue  to  trade  with  us,  as 
you  have  propofed,  we  defire  of  you,  by  laws  of  your  enact- 
ing, to  chcrilh,  and  protetl,  and  encourage  the  fliips  and 
mariners  of  the  empire,  as  we  have  done.  We  only  defire 
of  you,  by  laws  of  your  own  ,  to  adopt  a  code  of  laws, 
the  policy  of  which  ftands  admitted  by  all  the  nations  of 
Europe — a  code  of  laws  which  is  the  great  fource  of  the 
ftrength  and  wealth  of  the  empire.  So  long  as  you  conti- 
nue to  trade  with  our  colonies,  we  defire  that  you  will  re- 
gulate that  trade,  as  we  do.  But  if  you  do  not  chufe  to  a- 
dopt  our  navigation  code — if  you  do  not  chufe  to  prote6l 
the  fhips  and  mariners  of  the  empire  by  your  laws,  as  we 
prote6t  them  by  ours — if  you  do  not  chufe  to  regulate  your 
trade  with  our  plantations,  as  we  regulate  ours,  why  then 
there  is  an  end  of  the  agreement — you  then  make  your  op- 
tion, not  to  trade  with  us,  and  with  our  plantations,  upon 
the  terms  which  are  neceflary  for  the  general  fecurity  of  the 
empire. 

Here  give  me  leave  to  recur  to  that  principle,  clear  as 
the  fun  and  wide  as  the  univerfe,  which  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  borrow  from  an  honourable  Member — freedom  of 
trade,  is  liberty  to  trade  Avith  foreign  nations,  fub;e<5l  to 
the  refl:ri6lions  of  your  own  legiflature,  and  the  legiflature 
of  the  country  with  which  you  trade.  Here  I  meet  that 
honourable  Member  with  his  own  principle,  clothed  in  his 
own  words :  And  if  the  principle  is  queflioned,  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  form  a  commercial  treaty  with  any  nation  on 
earth.  But  I  will  fhew  you  the  principle  recorded  again 
and  again  in  your  own  Statute  Book,  from  1779  ^7^5 — 
feflion  after  fellion  you  have  recorded  it.  What  was  the 
principle  admitted  in  1 779'— admitted  and  proclaimed  by 
the  wliole  nation  in  peals  of  applaufe  and  gratitude  ?  Wc 
will  import  the  produce  of  the  Britifh  Colonies  and  Planta- 
tions upon  the  terms  of  ena6i:ing  from  time  to  time,  by  our 
laws,  fpeeific  taxes  impofed  by  Great  Britain  upon  Britifh 
fubje6ts ;  and  accordingly,  feffion  after  feflion,  this  a2:ree- 
ment  has  been  recited  in  your  Money  Bill.  The  Britifh 
tax  is  recited,  and  the  Britifh  tax  is  enaded.  W^hat  is  your 
option  here  ?  Have  you  an  option  as  to  the  quantum  of 
tax  ?  No  ;  you  ena6t  the  Britifh  tax,  or  you  give  up  the 
trade.  I  defy  the  ingenuity  of  man  to  diftinguifh  tlie  two 
cafes  in  point  of  conftitution.    What  does  England  defire 
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r.ow  ? — YoLi  have  propofed  to  trade  with  mc  in  a  more 
extended  way,  than  you  have  done — I  agree  to  it,  provided 
you  ap;rce  on  your  part  to  make  the  fame  regulations  from 
time  to  time,  to  prote6t  and  encourage  the  mariners  and 
fhips  of  the  empire,  as  I  do  here-  —  Where  is  the  infult  here, 
or  where  is  the  attack  upon  your  independence  ?  I  fay  again, 
where  is  the  departure  from  the  honourable  Member's  prin- 
ciple, clear  as  the  fun,  and  wide  as  the  univerfe  ? — where 
is  the  departure  from  the  principle,  fanftified  and  recorded 
again  and  again  in  your  own  Statute  Book  ?  An  honourable 
Member  has  alluded  to  the  Methuen  Treaty.  What  is  that 
treaty  ?  It  confifls  of  two  articles  only — Portugal  agrees  to 
receive  Englifli  woollens,  and  England  agrees,  from  time 
to  time,  to  ena6t  fpecific  taxes  upon  the  wines  of  Portugal. 
Is  not  this  the  fame  principle  again?  Why  the  honourable 
Member  may  as  well  fay,  that  England  is  infulted,  and 
that  England  furrendered  her  independence,  becaufe  fhe 
agreed  not  to  raife  more  than  a  flatcd  revenue  "upon  the  im- 
portation of  Portugal  wines.  Becaufe  Ihe  binds  herfclf  to 
give  a  preference  to  the  wines  of  Portugal  in  the  Britifh 
market  ;  at  all  times  over  the  wines  of  France.  In  fhort, 
if  the  Irifli  nation  will  never  condefcend  to  promife  a  comxpli- 
ance  with  any  condition  of  a  treaty,  the  Irifh  nation  mufl 
determine  never  to  make  any  commercial  treaty,  or  any 
treaty  whatever. 

It  has  been  faid,  we  cannot  confide  in  the  prefent  Mi- 
nifter ;  but  if  we  cannot  confide  in  him,  I  do  not  know 
in  what  part  of  the  Britifti  dominions  we  can  find  the  man 
in  whom  we  can  confide.  As  to  the  leading  men  who 
oppofe  him,  I  am  fatisfied  it  is  a  firft  principle  with 
them  not  to  make  any  concefTion  to  this  country  which 
is  to  add  to  her  weight  in  the  fcale  of  the  empire. 
—  In  '779,  when  Lord  North  propofed  his  Refolutions 
in  favour  of  Ireland,  they  would  not  afTent,  nor  would 
they  difTent— they  v/ould  referve  themfelves.  In  1785, 
when  Mr.  Pitt,  with  the  liberality  of  a  great  and 
firm  mind,  flood  forth  to  combat  the  prejudices  of  the 
manufadurers  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  general  .advantage 
of  the  empire,  they  echoed  the  clamours  and  the  prejudices 
of  tliefe  men,  and  having  failed  in  their  prcfpe61:  of  damn- 
ing the  meafure  in  England,  they  inftantly  changed  their 
ground,  and  applied  themfelves  to  the  pride  and  the  preju- 
dices of  this  country  ;  and,  as  I  have  been  informed,  they 
have  fomev/hat  prematurely  indulged  their  m.erriment  at 
our  expencc — they  have  fomewhat  prematurely  indulged 
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their  merriment  at  the  expence  of  a  few  individuals,  whom 
they  fuppofe  to  have  fwallowed  the  bait.  And  this  country 
will  be  the  laughing-ftock  of  every  nation  in  Europe,  if 
llie  becomes  the  dupe  of  fo  palpal)le  and  fhallow  an  artifice. 
Here,  Sir,  I  defire  to  be  undcrftood,  not  to  flate  this  as  a 
condu6t  in  any  degree  reprehenfible  — I  am  fatisfied  thefe 
gentlemen  a6i:  upon  fyftem,  but  no  man  fhall  perfuade  me 
that  they  are  friends  of  Ireland;  Let  gentlemen  recolleft 
the  language  held  by  the  leader  of  Englifh  oppofition,  and 
by  a  gentleman  foremoft  in  his  confidence  on  the  fame  day  ; 
one  gentleman  ftated,  that  Captain  Brooke  was  an  inte- 
refled  witnefs,  and  therefore  not  to  be  credited,  becaufe 
this  was  an  agreement  wholly  and  exclufively  beneficial  to 
Ireland.  And  in  the  next  half  hour  his  friend  ftated,  that 
he  had  written  to  all  his  friends  in  Ireland  to  be  upon  their 
guard,  for  that  it  was  an  agreement  ruinous  to  the  com- 
merce and  the  conftitution  of  this  country— I  liften  to  the 
■  one  and  the  other  with  perfefl  indifference.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  fay,  that  a  few  individuals  in  Great  Britain  may 
not  perhaps  feel  a  temporary  inconvenience  from  this  fet- 
tlement  ;  but  I  am  perfe6tly  afFured,  that  it  will  be  highly 
advantageous  to  the  empire.  There  is  no  folid  advantage 
"which  this  country  can  acquire  that  will  not  ultimately 
tend  to  the  flrengih  and  wealth  of  the  Britifh  empire,  and 
therefore  he  is  a  narrow  and  fiimfy  politician,  who  will 
iacrifice  the  ftrength  of  the  empire  to  the  narrow  prejudices 
of  interefled  individuals.  A  fpirit  of  monopoly  is  the  firfl 
principle  of  a  merchant  or  a  m.anufa6i:urer.  Whilft  man 
continues  to  be  a  creature  of  paffion  and  interefl:,  felf- 
interefl  will  be  his  firft  confideration  ;  and  therefore  in  a 
great  national  fyllem  of  commerce,  a  merchant  or  a  ma- 
nufa6):urer  is  perhaps  the  lafl  man  from  whom  you  may 
expe6i:  information.  The  great  objeO:  of  his  life  is  to  accu- 
mulate wealth  for  himfelf ;  but  in  what  manner  national 
wealth  is  accumulated,  his  education  or  his  purfuits  do  not 
enable  him  to  fee  ;  and  therefore,  upon  a  great  national 
fyflem,  a  merchant  or  a  manufadurer  is  perhaps  the  lafl 
man  to  whom  I  would  apply  for  information.  Let  me 
remind  gentlemen  of  the  evidence  delivered  at  the  bar  of 
this  Houfe  in  the  courfe  of  the  lafl  feffion.  How  many  of 
your  merchants  and  manufacturers  informed  you,  that  this 
would  never  be  a  nation  of  trade,  foreign  or  domeflic,  until 
you  impofed  prohibitory  duties  on  the  importation  of  Britifh 
woollens.  In  a  country  whofe  imports  from  England  do  not 
jjXceed   one    million,    and  whofe  exports   to  England 
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exceed  two  millions  and  an  half.  The  merchants  and 
manufadurers  came  forward  to  prefs  you  to  commence  a 
war  of  prohibitory  duties.  An  Hon.  Gentleman  fays, 
he  has  no  confidence  in  the  Irifli  Adminiftration,  and  he 
aifigns  one  reafon  for  his  want  of  confidence,  that  my 
Right  Hon.  friend  when  he  was  at  London  never  appeared 
in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  to  clear  up  a  doubt  whether  he 
had  ufcd  the  word  mart,  or  the  word  emporium  when  he 
firfl:  dated  his  eleven  Propofitions  to  this  Houfe.  1  here  is 
another  reafon,  and  I  will  fay  it  is  the  true  reafon  why 
that  gentleman  has  no  confidence  in  the  Irifh  adminiftra- 
tion  —  he  has  no  connexion  with  them  ; — but  being  clofely 
conne6led  with  them,  it  fhall  always  be  my  pride,  as  a 
gentleman  of  this  country,  to  acknowledge  my  obligations 
to  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  and  to  my  Right  Hon.  friend. 
This  country  owes  more  to  them  than  to  any  men  who  have 
ever  filled  their  ftations.  In  the  courfe  of  this  very  inte- 
refling  bufinefs,  they  have  difplayed  the  mofl:  unwea- 
ried affiduity,  and  unfhaken  firmnefs  and  integrity. 

Before  I  fit  dov/n  I  murt:  remind  the  Houfe,  that  my  Right 
Hon.  friend  (Mr.  Conolly)  has,  by  authority  from  a  noble 
Duke,  difavowed  the  declaration  which  was  imputed  to  him, 
becaufe  it  refcucs  a  nobleman  for  whom  I  entertain  a  very  af- 
fectionate refpeci,  from  fome  imputations  which  I  have 
heard  thrown  upon  him,  and  which  from  my  know- 
ledge of  his  flricl  honour  and  integrity,  I  have  always 
afferted  to  be  falfe  and  groundiefs.  \V e  ail  recolle6i:  when 
a  motion  was  made  in  this  Houfe,  with  refpe<5l  to  the  Eaft 
Indies,  that  my  predecelfor  in  office  declared,  that  it  was 
improper  to  fritter  away  piece-meal  a  great  fyftem  of  trade, 
which  Adminifl:ration  meant  to  bring  forward.  And  I 
know  Lord  Northington's  honour,  integrity  and  firmnefs 
to  be  fuch,  that  he  never  would  have  fuffered  fuch  a  decla- 
ration of  a  gentleman  in  his  confidence  to  have  remained 
uncontradicted,  if  the  Britifh  Cabinet  had  determined  not 
in  any  fort  to  concede  any  extenfion  of  commerce  to 
this  country  ;  and  therefore  I  am  happy,  for  the  fake  of  a 
nobleman  whofe  principles  I  admire,  and  whofe  worth  and 
honour  will  ever  remain  unfullied,  that  my  Right  Hon. 
friend  has  publicly  difavowed  the  declaration  imputed  to 
the  noble  Duke. 

The  Attorney-general  concluded  with  faying,  that  what- 
ever might  have  been  intimated  at  different  times  con- 
cerning the  poffibility  of  Ireland  {landing  alone,  and  dif- 
jind  from  England,  he  was  free  to  declare,  that  fituate  as 
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(he  was,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  powerful  Popifh  countries, 
with  a  great  majority  of  her  people  of  the  Popifh  religion, 
flic  could  not  exift  one  hour  as  a  Proleftant  Hate,  if  the 
protc£tion  of  England  was  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Forbes, — 1  condole  with  this  Houfe  on  the  convinc- 
ing proof  the  condu6t  of  the  o/lenfible  Minider  has  this 
night  afforded,  that  the  national  charader  is  funk  in  the 
opinion  of  the  people  of  EngJand  ;  for  I  am  certain  that 
every  gentleman,  who  hears  me,  will  agree  in  the  truth  ot 
this  obfervation,  that  three  years  ago  no  Enghlh  Minifter 
would  have  prefumed  to  have  propofed  fuch  a  meafure  to 
an  Irifh  Houfe  of  Commons,  as  that  fubmitted  this  night 
to  our  confideration  by  the  Right  Hon.  Secretary.  I  fhall 
give  my  negative  to  this  motion,  becaufe  I  cannot  fubfcribe 
to  the  truth  of  the  affertion  of  the  Right  Hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  who  fpoke  iaft,  that  there  was  no  material  de- 
parture in  the  fyflem  now  propofed  from  the  principles  of 
the  eleven  Proportions,  the  Minifler  has  departed  from 
them  moll:  materially,  by  introducing  into  his  fyftem  the 
principles  of  the  /|th  Englifh  Refolution,  which  are  fubver- 
five  of  our  legillative  independence,  and  which,  by  depriv- 
ing us  of  the  power  of  regulating  our  trade,  as  well  as  the 
means  of  preserving  it,  render  any  commercial  acquifitions 
precarious  and  uncertain.  I  fhall  give  my  negative  to  this 
motion,  as  I  do  not  wifh  to  commit  the  two  countries, 
which  muft  be  the  cafe  if  the  Right  Hon.  Secretary's  Bill 
is  pafled  into  a  law  :  I  have  no  refentment  againd  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  for  their  condud  on  this  fubjeft  ; 
if  they  were  wrong,  we  were  the  caufe  of  their  falling  into 
error;  we  fent  them  over  the  eleven  Propofitions  without 
any  circumftance  attending  them,  which  could  command 
refped  from  the  people  of  England  ;  not  one  manufa6turer 
or  merchant  in  Ireland  Avas  confulted  on  the  fubjed  ;  we 
did  not  fend  to  England  any  reafons  or  evidence  to  prove, 
either  that  the  eleven  Propofitions  would  be  advantageous,  or 
that  they  could  not  be  injurious  to  the  common  intereft  of 
both  countries.  Great  Britain  faw,  that  they  were  not  a 
mcafure  of  the  people  of  Ireland;  of  courfe  Englifli  prejudi- 
ces operated  againft  them,  as  we  had  not  fent  over  any  thing 
to  counterad  the  influence  of  thofe  prejudices.  I  fliall  give 
my  negative  to  this  motion,  as  I  do  not  wifli  to  adminifter 
to  the  fupport  of  a  fyftem  of  policy,  which  bears  too  ftrong 
a  refemblance  to  that  purfued  refpe6ting  Am.erica.  When 
the  flamp  ad  was  repealed,  America  was  re  united  to  Great 
^ritain  ;  bjt  the  defpotic  principles  of  ^  certain  defperatc 
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fa8:lon,  wliich,  I  fear,  now  prevails  in  England,  could 
not  be  reconciled  to  a  re-union  founded  on  the  bads  of 
Britifh  liberty  ;  they  revived  their  fyflem,  impofed  the  tea 
duty,  perfevered  in  their  principles,  and  loiT:  America. 
The  power  of  legiflating  for  Ireland  was  relinquifhed  in 
1782,  but  the  fame  delperate  fadion,  mortified  by  the 
profpe6i:  of  renovation  of  the  Britilh  empire,  in  confequence 
of  the  wife  and  liberal  policy  adopted  rerpe6^ing  Ireland 
wifh  to  relume  that  power;  but  taught  by  fatal  experience 
in  America  the  tolly  of  a  dircit  invafion  :  they  now  only 
a(k  us  to  lend  them  our  power  of  legillating  for  Ireland,  and 
tell  us,  that  ;f  we  do  not  like  the  ufe  which  they  make  of 
it,  they  Vv^ill  reflore  it  to  us,  or  we  may  refume  it.  Should 
a  requcll:  be  made  to  any  individual  among  us  by  another, 
to  lend  him  the  fafeguard  of  his  honor,  his  liberty,  pro- 
perty, and  independence,  and  that  his  requefl:  fhould  be 
accompanied  with  an  alTurance,  that  if  he  did  not  approve 
cf  the  ufe  made  of  it,  he  might  re-pofl'efs  himfelf  of  it, 
whenever  he  thought  proper.  Is  there  a  man  among  us, 
who  could  be  fo  abfurd  as  to  place  the  leaft  confidence  in 
fuch  a  claufe  of  re-afTumption  ?  Much  reliance  has  been 
placed  by  the  lafl:  fpeaker  on  the  condition  contained  in  the 
Englifh  a6l  of  1780,  known  here  by  the  title  of  the  a6l  of 
Free  Trade  ;  but  allowing,  merely  for  argument  fake,  that 
the  principle  "  that  we  fhould  participate  in  the  colony 
trade,  only  on  condition  that  we  implicitly  adopt  Englifh 
regulations  and  Englifh  laws  is  there  admitted,  Ihall  we 
becaufe  we  adopt  Englifh  laws  in  one  branch  of  our  com- 
merce, and  refpeding  only  a  part  of  the  colony  trade,  in- 
troduce them  univerfally  and  implicitly  into  our  commer- 
cial fyftem  ? — Shall  we  extend  this  policy  fo  far  as  to  make 
it  the  conftitution  of  our  country? — But  the  fa6l  was,  as 
gentlemen  muft  recollect,  that  the  Minifter  in  1780  did  not 
dare  even  to  lay  on  our  table  any  Englifh  Refolutions,  or 
Englifh  Bill,  containing  fuch  a  condition,  much  lefs  to 
propofe  to  our  Parliament  to  enter  into  any  covenant  of 
that  nature  ;  the  Refolution  introduced  at  that  time  by 
Minifliry  in  this  Houfe,  was  framed  in  a  manner  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  Englifh  Refolution  at  that  period  on  the 
fubie6t:  of  the  Colony  trade.  But  it  is  urged,  that  all 
objections  to  the  4th  Refolution  are  obviated,  as  whenever 
we  think  proper  to  decline  pafiing  the  fame  laws  as  Eng- 
land, refpecling  trade  and  navigation,  we  have  only  to 
refufe  to  comply  with  this  condition  of  the  treaty,  and  then 
v/e  are  releafed  from  our  covenant.    But  are  we  not  now 
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poflcfTcd  of  independence  abfolutcly  ?  Why  then  put  it  ir/ 
condition  ?  The  title  to  our  independence  is  clear  ;  why  then 
lhall  we  embarrafs  it  with  this  condition  ?  Why  make  ex- 
periments on  our  conftitution  ?  But  it  fhould  be  recollect- 
ed, that  we  cannot  release  ourfelves  from  this  covenant, 
without  pafHn^  an  a6l  tor  that  purpofe  ;  fliould  the  Parlia- 
ment oF  Enp;land  b^  difmclined  to  fuch  a  meafure,  the 
Minifler  of  England  dare  not  advife  the  K\n^  of  Ireland 
to  give  his  aflcnt  to  (uch  an  a«3:  ot  our  Parliament.  But  I 
fhall  be  anfwered,  that  we  have  the  remedy  in  our  own 
hands  in  this  Houfe,  by  refufing  to  pafs  Bills  annually  for 
adopting  taxes  and  the  regulations  of  trade  fimilar  to  thofc 
in  England.  I  anfwer — if  an  honell:  and  incorrupt  Parlia- 
ment, like  the  prefent,  Jhail  pafs  this  Bill,  contrary  to  the 
fenfe  of  the  people,  it  is  not  unreafonable  to  fuppofe,  that 
a  future  Parliament,  lefs  honell:,  and  lefs  incorrupt,  may- 
be prevailed  on  to  adhere  to  this  fyflem,  contrary  alfo  to  the 
fenfe  of  the  people.  But  from  the  circumftances  attending 
this  option,  which  it  is  urged  we  are  to  have  by  this  Bill, 
I  contend,  that  when  the  meafure  propofed  is  adopted,  we 
fliall,  iti  effeB,  have  abfolutcly  and  irrevocably  furrendered 
our  power  of  legillating  on  the  great  fubje6ls  of  trade  and 
navigation.  For  what  is  the  alternative  offered  to  us  ? 
— either  to  fubmit  to  the  regiftry  of  whatever  Englifh  a6ts 
may  from  time  to  time  be  paiTed  relating  to  trade  and 
navigation,  or  to  diflblve  all  commercial  intercourfc  with 
Great  Britain,  to  be  in  effe6l  profcribed  by  her,  for  not 
only  any  commercial  advantage  we  might  by  poffibility 
obtain  by  this  treaty,  but  all  thofe  which  we  have  for  a 
century  part  received  from  England  are  to  be  now  put  in 
condition  ;  all  the  a6ls  for  years  pail:  by  which  we  had 
admiffion  into  the  different  ports  of  the  Britifh  dominions 
will  now  be  repealed,  and  every  commercial  treaty  invaded 
and  ripped  up  ;  if  then  at  any  future  period  we  fail  in 
adopting  one  claufe  of  an  Englifh  aft,  we  forfeit  our  title 
to  all  our  commerce  with  every  part  of  the  Britifh  domi- 
nions in  all  quarters  of  the  world  :  all  the  ports  of  the 
Britifh  dominions  will  be  fhut  againfl:  our  fhips.  When 
in  a  future  Parliament  an  attempt  fhall  be  made  to  legiilate 
on  the  fubjeft  of  trade  and  navigation  differently  from 
England,  an  Englifh  Secretary  will  rife,  and  afk  you,  if 
you  had  confidered  the  confequences  of  not  adopting  the 
Englifh  a6ts  on  thofe  fubjefts  in  toto  P  If  you  were  prepared 
to  have  every  port  in  the  Britifh  dominions  fhut  againil 
you  ?  If  it  was  not  better  to  regiflcr  this  aft,  though  in- 
jurious 
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jurious  in  fome  inftances  to  your  rights  or  liberties,  thaH 
fubmit  to  this  dreadful  alternative — Britifti  profcnption  j — 
and,  ufing  the  language  of  the  laH:  fpeaker  (refpecling  the 
objections  proceeding  from  this  fide  of  the  Houfe  to  the 
fyftem  in  point  of  conftitution)  he  will  fay,  do  not  make 
fuch  a  facritice  to  punctilious  pride.    The  corrupt  would 
avail  thcmfelves  of  thofe  arguments  for  a  pretext,  and  many 
honeft,  but  timid  men,  might  acquiefce  ;  precedent  would 
be  heaped  on  precedent,  till  a  fu peril: ru6tu re  was  raifed  on 
the  foundation  of  this  Bill,  which  would  terminate  in 
defpotifm  on  one  part,   and  dependance  on  the  other. 
Therefore  the  dread  of  this   forfeiture  or  penalty,  will 
prevent  Ireland's  difengaging  herfelf  from  this  fettlement, 
and  induce  her  to  fubmit  to  hard  conditions  in  the  fame 
manner  as  a  fevere  penalty  operates  as  a  powerful  fanfition 
of  any  law.    When  this  Bill  is  pafled  into  a  law,  we  (hall 
have  transferred  our  power  of  legiflating  to  the  Englifh 
Parliament.    I  will  admit,  that  literally  fpeaking,  the  fet- 
tlement contained  in  it  may  not  be  irrevocable,  or  perpe- 
tually binding  on  Ireland  ;  the  reallumption  of  our  legifla- 
tive  independence  may  not  be  made  by  this  Bill  phyfically 
impoifible,  but  circumftances  in  future,  as  I  have  ftated, 
may  render  it  politically  impracticable.    To  enable  gentle- 
men to  form  an  idea  of  the  contemptible  fituation  to  which 
our  Parliament  may  be  reduced  by  adopting  this  fyftem, 
let  us  only  conceive  for  a  moment  that  the  Bill  now  propof- 
ed  had  been  pafTed  laft  feffion  ;  we  all  recoUeCt  the  claufe 
in  the  Revenue  Bill  introduced  this  feffion,   v/hich  was 
copied  from  an  Englifti  act  of  Parliament,  for  the  preven- 
tion of  fmuggling  ;  it  was  known  in  our  Houfe  by  the  re- 
probating appellation  of  the  hanging  claufe  ;  upon  its  firft 
reading,  it  made  the  feelings  of  every  conftitutional  cha- 
racter recoil,  an  amendment  to  do  away  its  malignity  was 
propofed  and  adopted  ;  but  if  the  Bill  moved  for  this  night 
had  been  law  at  that  period,  the  Secretary  would  have 
rifcn,  and  have  threatened  us,  if  we  voted  that  amend- 
ment, with  the  forfeiture  of  the  participation  of  all  the 
Britifti  commerce  ;  to  what  a  dreadful  alternative  fhould 
we  have    been  reduced  !    If  we  adopt  this  fyftem,  we 
fiiall  exhibit  a  phoenomenon  in  politics  ;  for  after  hav- 
ing hazarded  in  »782  everything  that  was  dear  to  us, 
to   recover    the    independence   of  our    Parliament,  the 
nrft  ufe  we  fliall  have  made  of  that  independence,  is  to 
pafs  an  aCt  for  its  furrender.    We  fhould  recolleCt  the  in- 
famy 
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Famy  and  contempt,  in  which  the  Scotch  Parliament,  who 
voted  the  union,  were  involved;  we  cannot  wilh  to  emu- 
late their  conduct  or  to  be  fucccfrors  to  their  con- 
tempt. We  Hiould  remember,  that  the  terms  now  propofed 
by  the  4th  and  5th  Refolutions  were  contained  in  point  of 
principle  in  the  conciliatory  Proportions  offered  to  America 
in  ivy^,  and  reje6ted  with  fcorn  and' indij^nation  ;  indeed 
they  were  more  favourable  than  the  prefent,  for  though  the 
En^lifli  Parliament  was  to  afcertain  the  quantum  oF  (upply, 
or  the  amount  of  the  taxes,  as  is  to  be  done  in  the  propofed 
fyftem  refpedVmg  the  amount  of  each  Englifh  tax  or  duty^ 
which  we  are  to  adopt,  yet  privilegc-s  were  referved  to 
America,  which  are  not  referved  to  us ;  Ihe  was  to  decide 
"on  the  mode  and  rubje6i:  of  taxation,  and  of  courfe  the  pow- 
er of  originatino;  her  Bills  was  to  refide  in  her  own  legifla- 
ture.  We  fhould  be  cautious  of  treating  with  the  Mi- 
Tiifter  of  England,  having  already  difcovered  his  infin- 
cerity  in  this  tranfadion.  On  the  7th  of  February,  the 
Agent  or  Reprcrentative  of  Mr.  Pitt  required  this  Houfe 
to  pledge  themfelves  to  the  eleven  Proportions,  as  a 
fyftem,  refpe6ling  every  part  and  principle  of  which  the 
Britifh  Minifter  had  made  up  his  mind  ;  but  at  this 
Very  period,  and  for  long  after,  the  friend  of  the  Briiifli 
Minlfter,  Mr.  Jenkinfon,  and  the  committee  of  the  Eng-^ 
lifh  council  were  enquiring  into  and  examining  as  to  the 
expediency  of  adopting  the  leading  principles  of  thefe 
eleven  Proportions,  concerning  which  he  had  taught  us 
to  believe  (throii.^h  the  mouth  of  his  Secretary)  that  he, 
Mr.  Pitt,  was  clearly  decided  and  abfolutely  determined* 
The  fourth  Refolution  originated  with  Mr.  Pitt,  and  not  in 
the  fuggeftion  or  urgency  of  the  Englifti  oppofition  ;  when 
he  introduced  this  refolution  it  had  not  even  the  palliating 
words,  ^*  by  laws  to  be  pafTed  by  the  Irifli  Parliament 
thcfe  were  inferted  by  the  fuggeflion  of  oppofition,  who 
moved  an  amendment  to  expunge  the  exceptional  parts  of 
the  fourth  Refolution,  which  Mr.  Pitt  refifted,  and  with 
fuccefs.  This  circumftance  is  a  full  refutation  of  the  im- 
putation attempted  to  be  caft  on  many  refpe6table  members 
of  the  Englifh  oppofition,  that  in  this  tranfa^lion  they  had 
facrificed  every  thing  to  party  ;  if  that  had  been  their  only 
obje(5l  they  would  not  have  moved  this  amendment,  and 
thereby  have  endeavoured  to  render  the  fyflem  more  pala- 
table to  Ireland ;  they  would  on  the  contrary  have  fuftered 
this  Refolution  to  be  fent  over  to  Ireland  in  its  native  defor- 
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mlty,  with  all  its  imperfe6i:ions  on  its  head,  which  would 
have  infurcd  its  rejedion  here  and  the  Minifter's  de- 
feat ;  hut  with  this  Minifter  at  the  head  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  Cabinet,  in  which  fit  the  author  of  the  Perpetual 
Mutiny  Bill,  and  another  Nobleman,  who  encouraged  Con- 
ventions and  CongrefTes,  and  exhorted  our  Volunteers  not 
to  lay  down  their  arms  till  a  Reform  had  been  obtained, 
yet  acquiefced  under  all  the  minifterial  perfecutions  lad 
winter  of  the  friends  of  Reform  in  Ireland,  we  arc  told 
from  the  Treafury  Bench  that  the  members  of  the  prefent 
BritiHi  Cabinet  are  the  only  friends  of  Ireland.  I  need 
only  have  appealed  to  the  meafure  now  before  us  for  a  con- 
futation of  this  afTertion.  Rather  an  invidious  comparifon. 
has  been  drawn  between  the  prefent  Lord  Lieutenant  and 
the  Duke  of  Portland  ;  in  the  addrefs  of  1782,  that  Noble- 
man ufed  no  minifterial  influence  to  carry  any  favourite 
fyftem ;  he  left  the  Parliament  and  the  people  to  them- 
felves  to  declare  their  wilhes  without  referve  ;  he  faid,  if 
he  did  not  approve  of  them,  he  would  refign,  but  approv- 
ing of  them  he  tranfmitted  them  to  England,  declaring, 
at  the  fame  time,  that  he  would  not  hold  the  government 
of  this  country  unlefs  they  were  in  every  inftance  complied 
with  ;  his  conduft  was  more  meritorious  than  that  of  our 
prefent  Viceroy,  at  the  fame  time  I  refped  the  private  cha- 
racler  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland.  The  imputation  that  the 
oppofition  in  this  houfe  to  the  propofed  fyftem  originates 
in  party,  recoils  on  its  authors  on  the  Treafury  Bench  ;  if 
their  prefent  meafure  is  not  a  matter  of  party,  why  prefs  it 
contrary  to  the  wifhes  of  both  countries  ?  I  difclaim.  all 
party,  the  legiflative  independence  of  Ireland  is  not  to  be 
degraded  by  being  made  a  matter  of  party ;  'tis  the  com- 
mon caufe  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  'tis  a  caufe  in  which 
they  have  the  alliance  of  God  and  Nature,  with  fuch  fup- 
port  they  cannot  fail  of  fuccefs,  let  them  only  be  true  to 
themfelves.  The  memorable  words  of  Lord  Chatham  re- 
fpe6ling  America  are  in  this  inftance  applicable  to  hisfon; 

if  the  Miniflers  perfevere  in  mifadvifing  and  mifleading 
the  Kins:,  I  will  not  fay  that  they  can  alienate  the  afFeclions 
of  his  fubjecls  of  Ireland  from  his  crown,  but  I  will  affirm, 
that  they  will  make  the  crown  of  Ireland  not  worth  his 
wearing." 

Mr.  Hardy  began  his  fpeech  with  declaring,  that  he  could 
not  give  his  alTent  to  the  motion  made  by  the  Right  Hon. 
Secretary  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill^  nor  could  he  confent 
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to  Ireland's  entering  into  any  commercial  negotiation 
whatever  with  Great  Britain  as  Long  as  the  Fourth  Refolu- 
tion  remained  on  the  Journals  of  the  Britifh  Houfe  ot  Com- 
mons. It  was  idle  in  his  opinion  to  enter  into  any  difcufTion 
of  the  commercial  arrangement  till  that  was  completely  and 
utterly  abandoned.  He  confidered  it  as  totally  inadmiflible 
on  the  part  of  Ireland,  and  if  it  were  poffible  that  Ihe  could 
accede  to  it,  from  that  moment  flie  mufl:  relinquifli  her 
claim  to  the  only  chara6ler  in  which  fhe  was  faid  to  treat^ 
with  Great  Britain,  namely,  that  of  an  independent  king- 
dom, for  the  acceptance  of  the  proportion  would  put  an 
end  to  her  independency.  Having  faid  this,  he  combated 
the  idea  of  the  Secretary  that  it  was  not  to  be  confidered  in. 
that  hoftile  point  of  view,  nor  to  be  regarded  in  any  other 
light  than  a  general  condition  incident  to  all  treaties  between 
two  countries  totally  independent  of  each  other.  He  de- 
nied the  force  of  this  reafoning,  and  contended,  that  no 
perfon,  however  converfant  in  diplomatic  knowledge,  could 
fairly,  or  with  any  propriety  of  argument,  compare  this 
negotiation  to  any  treaty  of  that  defcription  ;  or  could  pro- 
duce an  inftance  where  this  fuppofed  fimilarity  could  be 
faid  to  exift.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  entering  on  a  final 
and  irrevocable  arrangement  of  all  commercial  matters  be- 
tween them,  could  never  be  aflimilated  to  two  feparate  and 
difl:in6l:  kingdoms  under  different  Monarchs  wKo  might  be 
difpofed  to  form  a  treaty  of  commerce,  or  any  treaty  what- 
ever with  each  other.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  two 
diftin6^:  nations  under  one  common  head,  with  an  unifor- 
mity of  laws,  with  an  uniformity  of  interefts  between  them  ; 
the  fubjeds  of  each  participated  of  all  the  rights  of  com- 
mon citizenfhip  ;  it  was  evident  therefore,  at  the  firfl:  blufli 
of  the  argument,  that  two  fuch  countries  could  never  be 
faid  to  ftand  on  the  fame  footing  in  the  formation  of  the  com- 
mercial arrangement  now  propofed,  or  any  adjuftment  of 
their  refpeftive  interefls,  that  two  feparate  and  unconnefted 
kingdoms  would  ftand.  A  treaty  between  them  wouW  be 
totally  different,  and  the  confequences  incident  to  any  pof- 
fible infra6i:ion  of  the  treaty,  compktely  fo.  He  then  con- 
fidered the  foederal  language  which  is  generally  held  be- 
tween two  unconneded  States  treating  with  each  other. 
That  all  the  lofty  and  high  founding  words  of  union  and 
final  arrangement  between  two  unconnected  kingdoms  are 
very  often  only  words  of  courfe,  and  fignify  nothing ;  but 
in  a  treaty  of  this  nature  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
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there  is  no  fuch  Infignificancy  annexed  to  them,  they  can- 
not  be  departed  tVom  with  that  facihty  fuggelled  by  the  Rigxht 
Hon.  Secretary,  who  feemed  to  think  that  the  rerpcd:ive 
Parharnents  of  both   countries  might  annihilate  this  ar- 
rangement whenever  it  became  dil'agreeable  to  them,  with- 
out any  violent  inconvenience  to  either ;  on  the  contrary, 
thofe  words  form  the  almoft  entire  elTence  and  fpint  of  the 
negociation,  they  are  of  the  m.oll:  ferious  nature  that  can  be 
well  imagined,  and  Gentlemen  in  giving  their  votes  this 
night  ought  not  to  lofe  fight  of  them  for  an  inftant.  How 
long  was  a  treaty  between  two  nations  fometimes  in  amity 
with,  and  fometimes  adverfe  to  each  other,  to  laft  ^  Exa6lly 
as  long  as  fuited  their  own  convenience.    How  long  was  a 
treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  laft ;  or  fup- 
pofing  that  one  nation  violated  the  treaty,  what  would  be 
the  confequence  ?  Would  they  be  juft  as  they  were  before, 
and  all  to  begin  again  ?  No,  the  nation  w^hich  happened  to 
be  the  flrongeil:,  and  reaped  the  greateft  advantages  from 
the  treaty,  would  take  care  that  that  Ihould  not  happen. 
If  by  any  revolution  in  human  affairs,  Ireland  happened  to 
gain  more  {Irength  and  power  than  Great  Britain,  what 
would  the  complaints  of  Great  Britain  avail,  if  Ireland  did 
not  adhere  to  the  treaty,  and  what  would  the  murmurs  of 
this  country  avail  if  Great  Britain  gradually,  and  in  in- 
ftances    not   immediately  perceptible,   thought  proper  to 
adopt  regulations  in  commerce,  exclufively  beneficial  to 
herfelf  ?  Who  would  be  the  Umpire  between  the  two  na- 
tions.— There  could  be  no  Umpire. — Great  Britain  would 
infift  that  all  her  regulations  were  for  our  benefit,  and  that 
of  the  Empire,  and  there  never  would  be  wanting  a  party, 
and  a  ftrong  party  too,  in  that  houfe,  who  would  fupporfc 
her   in    her   explanations    of  her  conduct:.  Parliamen- 
tary Grotiufcs,  v.- ho  would  labour  mOil  abundantly  to  prove 
that  the  moll:  outrageous,  unblulhing  deviations  from  the 
treaty,  were  perfectly  confonant  to  the  good  faith  of  the 
treaty,  and  the  jus  publicum  imperiL    He  then  touched  on 
the  deception  that  was  praclifed,  and  the  delufory  arts  that 
w^cre  reforted  to,  in  complim.enting  Ireland  v.  ith  the  name 
of  an  Independent  Kingdom,  at  the  very  time  that  fhe  was 
called  upon  to  adopt,  and  implicitly  adopt  everv  commer- 
cial lUtute  and  regulation  of  another,  and  her  being  told 
that  in  yielding  to   fuch  adoption,    flie  was  required  to' 
do  no  more  than  what  had  been  acceded  to,  in  a  variety  ot 
inftances  between  two  foreign  States  treating  with  each 
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Other.    He  never  heard  of  fuch  a  compacl:,  nor  did  he  con-r 
ceive  how  it  could  well  be  made,  for  it  was  more  perhaps, 
than  any  government  in  the  utmoft  plenitude  ol:  itb  power, 
would  think  itfelf  authorized  to  eftablifh.    It  had  been  at- 
tempted alfo,  to  compare  this  negociation  to  a  y^mmon. 
treaty  of  commerce,"  entered  into  between  two  States, 
without  any  previous  hoftility  on  either  lide,  but  merely  to 
prevent  dilfenfion,  and  ^  collifion  of  intercfts  in  future. 
Could  fuch  an  argument  exift  a  moment,  when  it  was  con- 
fidered  that  fuch  treaties  are  not  final,  or  fcarcely  ever  ex- 
prefled  to  be  fo  ?  On  the  contrary,  they  are  made  tor  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years,  and  either  expire,  or  are  renewed, 
juft  as  it  fuits  the  interefts  of  the  contra(9:ing  parties.  He 
quoted  the  treaty  with  Ruflia  of  1766,  and  fome  others, 
as  proofs  of  this  affertion,  and  repeated  that  he  had  never 
read  or  heard  of  any  treaty  between  two  countries  which 
went  like  the  prefent,  to  the  entire,  unqualified  adoption 
of  every  commercial  regulation  which  one  State  thought 
proper  to  impofe  on  the  other.    If  fuch  a  treaty  had  ex- 
ifted,  and  been  grofly  violated,  war  would  have  been  tha 
confequence.    Were  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  to  go  to 
war  on  any  infradion  of  this,  luppofing  it  to  be  carried 
into  execution  ?  He  hoped  and  trufted  that  no  fuch  day 
would  ever  arrive  ;  but  if  Ireland  was  fp  fimple  as  now  to 
fubmit  to  be  governed  by  Great  Britain  in  every  commer- 
cial regulation,  he  would  venture  to  augur  that  the  good 
faith  of  the  treaty  would  not  be  adhered  to.    The  very  im- 
becility of  fuch  a  furrender  would  provoke  and  almoft 
apologize  for  the  contemptuous  invafion  of  the  compad  that 
would  follow  in  confequence  of  it.    War,  there  might 
not  be  perhaps  between  the  two  kingdoms,  but  there  would 
be  fomething  equally  painful   to  every  generous  mind; 
eternal  murmurs,  and  eternal  fullen  acquiefcence  on  the 
part  of  Ireland.    He  meant  nothing  difrefpedful  to  Great 
Britain  in  faying  this,  nor  could  he  be  fuppofed  to  infinuate 
that  Great  Britain  would  naturally  be  more  prone  to  fuch  a 
violation  than  Ireland.    Were  Ireland  the  fuperior  country, 
Ireland  would  ad  exadly  as  Great  Britain.    An  impatience 
to  extend  itfelf  is  the  charafiteriflic  of  power  in  all  fituations, 
and  it  would  be  found  equally  fo  in  this,  as  in  every  other 
inftance.    He  then  took  notice  of  Mr.  Orde's  afTertion, 
that  the  original  fyftem  contained  in  the  Eleven  Propofitions 
was  not  in  the  flighted:  degree  departed  from,  it  was  fl:ill  the 
fame,  though  many  of  the  Propofitions  had  been  totally 
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altered,  and  their  number  increafed  from  eleven  to  twenty. 
This  he  faid  ^vas  fuch  an  extraordinary  afTertion,  that  he 
did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it,  efpecially  when  one  con?f 
lidered  that  the  fourth  Refolution,  which  eflahliflies  for 
ever  a  controling  power  in  Greai  Britain  in  all  commer- 
cial matters,  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  original  fyftem  ; 
that  the  monopoly  of  the  Eaft  India  Company  was  not  to 
be  found  in  that  fyftem,  nor  in  the  moft  diftant  manner 
alluded  to  ;  that  the  ftipulation  to  lay  on  fuch  duties  as 
would  extremely  fetter  our  intercourfe  with  America,  was 
not  to  be  fnund  in  that  fyftem  ;  and  yet  the  Right  Hon. 
Secretary  inftfted  on  it,  that  it  was  ftill  the  fame  fyftem. 
This  he  faid,  was  fuch  a  mode  of  reafoning,  as  he  had  ne- 
ver read  or  heard  of,  except  in  one  inftance,  and  that  was 
to  be  found  in  Martinus  Scriblerus,  where  a  very  ingenious 
fet  of  Philofophers  undertook  to  ftiew  how  a  man  could  be 
confcious  to  himfelf  that  he  was  the  fame  individual  at 
forty  years  of  age,  that  he  had  been  at  twenty,  though  the 
particles  which  compofed  his  body  had  undergone  a 
total  change  within  that  time.  This  they  proved  by  a  very 
humble  and  familiar  illuftration,  viz.  The  cafe  of  Sir  John 
Cutler's  black  worfted  Stockings,  which  had  been  fo  often 
darned  with  ftlk,  that  they  at  length  became  a  pair  of  filk 
Stockings.  Thofe  Stockings,  faid  they,  were  certainly 
the  fame  individual  Stockings,  both  before  and  after  the 
darning,  though  perhaps,  at  the  laft  darning,  there  was 
not  a  ftngle  thread  left  of  the  original  pair.  The  Secre- 
tary's mode  of  reafoning  was  exa6i:ly  in  that  manner.  The 
original  Propoiitions  as  they  left  Ireland,  were  generally 
confidered  as  Irifli  Propofttions,  but  ftnce  they  had  been  in 
England,  they  had  undergone  fo  many  amendments  or 
darnings,  that  they  had  become  Englifti  Proportions ;  and 
though  at  the  laft  amendment  or  darning,  the  whole  fub- 
ftance  of  the  original  fyftem  was  totally  altered,  yet  fays 
the  Right  Hon.  Secretary,  take  my  word  for  it  Gentlemen, 
they  are  to  all  intents  and  purpofes  the  fame  original  Pro- 
pofitions,  juft  as  they  left  this  houfe  in  February  laft." 

Having  dwelt  on  this  idea,  and  touched  on  other  matters 
not  very  material,  Mr.  Hardy  faid  that  he  would,  with  the 
indulgence  of  the  houfe,  fay  a  word  or  two,  not  only  to  the 
Bill  lately  introduced  by  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  Britifti  Houfe  of 
Commons,  and  circulated  with  fuch  induftry  through 
Dublin,  but  alfo  to  the  joint  addreffes  of  both  houfes  of  the 
Britifti  Parliament ;  the  Bill  which  was  moved  for  by  the 
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Secretary  being,  as  far  as  he  could  judge  from  the  general 
outline  given  in  that  Gentleman's  fpeech,  extremely  con- 
neded  with  both  thefe  fubjcds.  As  to  the  Bill  introduced 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  England,  he  was 
not  difpofed  at  that  time  to  pay  it  the  llighteft  attention  ; 
for  even  fuppofing  that  it  was  infinitely  more  favourable  to 
Ireland  than  the  Twenty  Propofitions,  how  could  any  one 
fay  that  it  might  not  be  totally  or  at  leaft  materially  altered 
before  it  received  the  Royal  affen't.  If  he  was  to  argue  from 
what  had  part,  he  could  draw  no  other  conclufion,  for  if 
ever  a  Minifter  was  celebrated  for  abandoning  his  firft  ideas 
on  any  particular  fubje6l:,  the  prefent  firfl:  Lord  of  the 
Treafury  certainly  was.  That  Gentleman's  talents  he 
highly  refpe6ted,  but  uncommon  and  brilliant  as  thofe  ta- 
lents were,  what  had  his  admini {I ration  been  but  an  ad- 
miniftration  of  experiments  ?  What  fecurity  therefore 
could  that  Houfe  have  in  a  Bill  which  was  but  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  which  as  to  any  fubftantial  benefits  held  out  to 
Ireland  in  it,  might  be  as  compleatly  abandoned  as  the 
fyflem  propofed  by  the  Right  Hon.  Secretary.  It  was,  in 
his  opinion,  confidering  the  purpofes  for  which  it  had 
been  fent  to  Ireland,  a  Bill  of  deception  and  calcula- 
ted merely  to  convoy  in  company  with  the  addrefles 
of  the  two  houfes,  the  twenty  amended  Propofitions 
through  the  Parliament  of  Ireland ;  as  to  thofe  ad- 
dreffes  he  wifhed  to  pay  them,  and  the  Parliament  from 
whence  they  came,  every  refpefl  in  his  power,  but  if  it  was 
meant  under  fheltcr  of  thofe  addrefles  to  pafs  the  Propo- 
fitions into  a  law,  he  would  fay  in  dire6t  and  unqualified 
terms,  that  it  was  an  infidious  manoeuvre,  a  poor  pitiful 
fraud  !  What  occafion  for  this  extraordinary  profufion  of 
compliments  to  the  Irifh  nation,  or  why  this  extraordina- 
ry, and  as  it  fhould  feem  with  fome  Gentlemen,  this  irre- 
fiflible  fondnefs  for  our  independent  legiflature,  and  the  re- 
cognition of  its  rights  ?  Had  they  not  been  folemanly  recog- 
nized, repeatedly  acknowledged  already  ?  Did  they  require 
the  fupport  of  fuch  a  joint  addrefs  ?  An  addrefs  made  on  the 
fpur  of  the  moment,  and  for  no  other  purpofe,  he  believed, 
than  to  furnifh  fome  Gentlemen  with  a  pretext,  a  paltry 
apology  for  not  adherini^  to  their  original  declaration  in 
favour  of  the  original  fy  (lem.  Such  was  the  manner  in 
which  the  Minifter  thought  proper  to  accommodate  himfelf 
to  the  conftitutional  delicacy,  and  fading  patrictifm  of  thefe 
gentlemen.    But  was  this  the  mode  which  they  took  to 
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ccmpofe  their  minds  on  this  occafion  ?  Were  this  addrcfs^ 
and  this  bill  v/hich  had  been  read  but  once,  and  might  end 
no  man  could  tell  how,  to  be  regarded  as  the  panacea  of 
the  Minifter,  the  great  auxiliaries  by  whofe  aid  he  was 
to  carry  this  bufinefs  through  the  houfe  ?    If  the  com* 
merce  and  conftitution  of  Ireland  had  fallen  in  the  way 
of  thieveS)  was  this  the  oil  which  this  good  Samaritan,  this 
benevolent  Secretary  was  to  pour  into  their  wounds  ?  He  had 
complained  much  of  mifreprefentation  both  here  and  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  water,  and  that  words  were  given  to 
him  irt  the  Britilh  Houfe  of  Commons  which  he  had  nevcr 
made  life  of  here*   Now,  after  every  allowance  in  his  favour> 
and  paying  every  compliment  to  his  magnanimity  in  not 
paying  much  attention  to  what  Was  merely  perfonal  to  him- 
ielf,  where  was  his  boafted  friendfhip  to  Ireland  at  the  time 
when  he  himfelf  was  in  London,  and  beheld  his  own  com-^ 
mercial  fyftem,  that  fyftem  which  was  adorned  with  every 
colour  that  his  eloquence  and  the  prompt  adulatory  eloquence 
of  his  friends   could  beftow  on  it,    that  fyftem  on  the 
ftrength  and  permanency  of  which  140,000!.  was  in  one  of 
our  old  paroxyfms  of  unthinking  gratitude  voted  away  al- 
moft  without  debate,  when  he  beheld  that  fyftem  daily  and 
"hourly  invaded,  and  yet  he  never  went  to  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  to  tell  the  people  of  Great  Britain  what  had 
been  done  in  Ireland  with  regard  to  that  fyftem,  to  acquaint 
them  with  the  temper  and  difpofitibn  in  which  he  had  left 
this  Houfe,  what  we  would  infift  on,  and  the  probable  dif- 
contents  and  jealoufies  that  would  arife  in  confequence  of 
any  dereli6lion  of  that  fyftem  ?     Mr.  Hardy  dwelt  for  fomc 
time  on  this  point,  and  faid,  that  though  the  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman's  reprefentations  might  have  failed  of  fuccefs, 
yet  he  would  have  been  juftified  to  himfelf,  to  both  coun-^ 
tries,  to  all  pofterity,  if  he  had  taken  fuch  a  part  5  but 
he  declined  afting  in  that  manner,  and  feemed  fatisfied 
now  with  telling  the  Houfe,  that  Mr.  Pitt  had  great  dif- 
ficulties to  encounter,  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  manu- 
fa6i:uring  and  commercial  interefts  of  Great  Britain,  but  on 
the  part  of  the  Oppofttion  in  England,  which  he  fays  en- 
deavoured to  countera6l:  all  his  eff*orts  in  behalf  of  Ireland. 
Mr.  Hardy  took  up  this  idea,  and  faid,  that  he  acknow- 
ledged that  many  an  oppofttion  in  England  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  popular  clamour  which  had  been  raifed  againft 
the  Minifter.    The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  might,  if  he 
pleafed,  bear  teftimony  and  ample  teftimony  to  the  truth  of 
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that  obfervation,   for  if  ever  a  party  toak  advantage  of 
national  delufion  the  very  party  with  which  the  Right  fion. 
Gentleman  ftood  conne6ted  certainly  did.    And  yet,  not- 
withftanding  the  recency  of  this  tranfa6tion,  notwithftand- 
ing  fuch  unequivocal  and  damning  proof  of  the  mifconduft 
of  the  Gentleman^  own  conne6tions,  he  now  accufed  and 
moft  improperly  accufed  the  oppofition  in  England  of  doing 
that  which  on  a  former  occafion  he  knew  his  own  friends 
a6fcually  did.    But  giving  every  latitude  to  his  argument, 
and  allowing  the  poffihlc  interference  and  machinations 
of  party  in  their  utmofl  extent,  was  any  man  in  his  fenfes 
to  be  told  that  the  commercial  and  manufa6turing  bodies  in 
England  required  the  aid  of  oppofition  to  point  out /<?  therri 
in  what  refpefits  this  jyftem  militated  a;^ainf1:  their  interefls. 
The  abilities  of  the  Gentleman^  who  is  defervedly  confider- 
ed  as  the  head  of  that  oppofition,  were'  perhaps  unparalleled 
in  all  parliamentary  hiflory,  but  did  it  require  thofc  abili- 
ties or  the  warning  voice  of  that  Gentleman  to  cry,  wot 
to  the  commercial  interefls  of  Great  Britain  I"  Was  it  the 
nature  of  commerce  to  lleep,  to  lie  in  dull  o})Hvion  of  its 
own  interefls,  and  fee  with  any  eyes  but  its  own  ?  Did  it, 
like  the  Philofophers  in  the  ifland  of   Lapitta,  require 
perpetual  flappers  to  warn  it  againfl  precipices  and  fur- 
rounding  dangers  ?  In  the  year  1778,  when  the  fir fl:  ex- 
tenfion  of  trade  was  given  to  Ireland,  the  commercial  fpirit 
of  England  even  then  took  the  alarm,  and  unaided  mofl 
certainly  by  the  oppofition  of  that  day.    It  had  always  been 
the  cafe,  and  ever  would  be  the  cafe  as  long  as  com- 
merce exirted  in  Great  Britain,  and  it  was  idle  to  lay  that 
to  the  charge  of  any  accidental  floating  party  in  the  flate, 
or  to  mere  cafual  parliamentary  hoftility  which  had  its 
foundation  in  the  nature  of  things,  in  the  recefTes  of  the 
human  heart,  in  the  difpofition  and  habits  of  mankind, 
fince  the  firfl  fail  waved  over  the  ocean.    Mr.  Hardy  ob- 
ferved,  that  a  noble  Lord  in  one  houfe  of  the  Britilh  Par- 
liament faid,  the  bufinefs  was  too  big  for  party.    An  ob- 
fervation equally    pointed   and  pertinent,    for    the  fa6t 
was   undoubtedly  fo.      He   then    touched    on   the  re- 
fl:ri<5iion's  which  were  laid   on    the    commerce    of  Ire- 
land in  King  William's  time,  and  quoted  a  declaration  of 
Lord  Godolphin,  that  fuch  reflridions  were  laid  purely  in 
compliance  with  the  prejudices  of  the  commercial  interefl", 
and  totally  againfl  the  inclinations  of  the  King  and  of  the 
Miniflry.    He  faid,  that  he  did  not  indeed  confider  Mr- 
Pitt  as  great  a  ftatefman  as  Lord  Godolphin,  but  in  ah 
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arrangement  of  this  nature  he  believed  him  to  pofTcfs  as 
large  and  liberal  a  mind  ;  and  even  granting  that  the  origi- 
nal plan  of  commercial  adjuftment  had  his  entire  concur- 
rence, what  inference  or  what  confolation  could  Ireland 
draw  from  that,  or  Lord  Godolphin's  declaration,  but  this  : 
That  in  commercial  matters  Ireland  muft  not  altogether 
depend  on  any  minifterial  interference  or  any  Minifter's 
promifes  or  exertions,  fhe  mufl:  refl:  on   herfelf,  her  own 
fpirit  and  induftry  ;  fhe  muft  watch  circumftances  and  fea- 
fons  moft  opportune  for  the  advancement  of  her  interefts^ 
for  (he  could  never  flatter  herfelf  that  when  thofe  interefts 
and  the  commercial  interefts  of  Great  Britain  came,  or 
were  even  fuppofed  to  come  into  any  thing  like  competition, 
the  Minifter  would  not  frcm  his  fuperior  and  natural  regards 
foj  that  country,  or  perhaps  from  mere  perfonalconfiderations 
give  way  to  the  latter     What  was  the  cafe  then,  or  why  did 
the  Right  Hon.  Secretary  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
not  founded  on  the  original  fyftem  ?    Vv  hy,  but  becaufe 
Mr.  Pitt  abandoned  that  fyftem,  and  had  he  not  abandon- 
ed it,  he  could  not  in  all  probability  have  remained  at  the 
head  of  the  Treafury.    But  the  Treafury  was  a  facrificc  too 
great  to  be  made  to  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  ;  the  Right 
Hon.  Secretary  therefore  who  propofed  the  fyftem  to  the 
Houfe  was  given  up,  the  amiable  Chief  Governor,  under 
"whofe  aufpices  he  brought  forward  that  fyftem  was  given 
up  ;  why  were  they  ?  the  queftion  was  eaftly  anfwered-^- Be- 
caufe, if  they  had  not  Mr.  Pitt  could  not  have  kept  his 
ground,  he  muft  have  gone  out.    Every  man  of  candour 
would  acknowledge  that  to  be  the  cafe,  notwithftanding 
all  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman's  honeyed  words,  and  the 
circuitous  manner  in  which  he  had  opened  the  buftnefs  of 
that  day.    Was  then  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  to  hang  its 
fate  like  a  folitary  zealot  of  a  party  on  the  minifterial  ex- 
iftence  of  anv  man  ?  Was  it  before  the  laft  echo  of  its  vic- 
tory had  died  away,  and  in  the  fight  of  thofe  who  led  her  on 
to  that  victory,  to  fit  down  like  the  unfortunate  Carthagi- 
nian general  after  all  his  conquefts,  a  wretched  mendicant 
at  the  threfiiold  of  any  man  ?  What  had  party  to  do  in  the 
bufinefs  at  all  ?  What  had  any  perfonal  confiderations  of  Mr. 
Pitt  or  Mr.  Fox,  or  the  Duke  of  Portland,  to  fay  to  fuch  a 
momentous  awful  bufinefs  as  the  commercial  arrangement  be- 
tween the  two  countries  ?  Men  of  fuperior  talents  might 
cccafionally  divide  the  Parliament  and  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  between   them,  but  to  involve  kingdoms  in  the 
warfare  of  perfonal  ambition,  was  an  idea  from  which 
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every  well-regulated  mind  would  flirink  with  horror.  This 
was  no  Oppofition  queftion,  and  he  befeeched  that  part  of 
the  Houfe,  which  he  fhould  ever  look  up  to  with  reverence 
and  regard,  the  independent  country  gentlemen,  not  to 
be  deluded  by  the  aflertions  which  had  been  artfully  circu- 
lated, that  it  was  a  party  queftion,  or  conne6led  with  a 
party  in  England — it  llood  on  far  more  folid  foundations- 
it  did  not  look  to  the  prefent  hour,  or  the  prefent  Minifter 
of  the  day,  nor  did  it  follicit  the  humiliation  or  difgrace  of 
any  man,   or  court   any  momentary  triumph.—  Having 
purfued  this  idea  for  fome  time,  he  compared  the  circum- 
flances  under  which  the  union  had  been  brought  forward 
with  thofe  of  the  commercial  adjuftmcnt,  and  entered  into 
a  fort  of  detailed  hiftory  of  the  manner  in  which  Lord 
Somers,  when  a61:ually  out  of  place,  had  undertaken  and  con- 
du6ted  that  bufinefs.    He  faid,  he  wilhed  that  fome  portion 
of  the  wifdom  and  moderation  of  Lord  Somers  had  operated 
in  that  adjuftment,  as  it  did  in  the  union.    He  contrafted 
his  condu<&  with  that  of  the  Secretary.    The  Parliament  of 
Scotland  fat  feveral  months  to  adjuft  the  union,  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Ireland  took  three  or  four  days  to  regulate  their 
plan  of  commercial  arrangement  ;  fuch  was  the  portion  of 
time  allowed  by  adminiftration  here  for  the  Reprefentatives 
of  a  people  who  had  almoft  forgot  what  commerce  was,  to 
form  a  commercial  treaty,  which  was  declared  to  be  as 
permanent  as  any  treaty  could  poflibly  be. 

He  faid  this  whole  bufinefs  had  been  condu6i:ed  in  fuch  a 
manner,  and  had  in  its  progrefs  given  rife  to  fuch  con- 
tradidory  fentiments  and  opinions,  even  amongft  thofe 
who  co-operated  in  it,  fuch  a  variety  of  conftrudions  had 
been  put  on  different  parts  of  it  here  and  elfewhere,  there 
was  fo  much  incongruity  and  fo  much  uncertainty,  that  the 
only  method  left  in  his  opinion  for  the  Parliament  of  Ireland 
to  take  was,  to  put  a  flop  at  once  to  a  Bill  founded  on  fuch 
ill-digefted  and  difcordant  materials.     It  was  evident  to 
every  perfon,  that  the  Minifter,  when  he  firfl:  entered  on 
the  bufinefs,  did  not  know  the  extent  to  which  he  was 
going ;   nor  could  any  one  have  imagined,  that  in  an 
adjuftment   which  involved  the  deareft  intercfts  of  both 
countries,  and  particularly  thofe  points  on  which  Great 
Britain  was  tremblingly  alive  and  irritable,  that  he  could 
have  proceeded  in  the  hazardous  manner  in  which  he  had. 
Without  concert,  without  communication,  without  any 
fort  of  previous  knowledge  of  the  difpofition  or  habits  ot 
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any  one  commercial  or  manufa6i:uring  body  in  Great 
Britain  he  propofed  a  plan  of  commercial  arrangement  to 
Ireland  without  being  able  at  the  fame  time  in  the  flighted 
degree  to  pronounce  whether  fuch  a  plan,  or  any  part  of 
fuch  a  plan  would  be  acceptable  to  Great  Britain  or  not. 
With  a  fliew  of  compliment  to  Ireland  he  fuffered  her  to 
j;ake  the  lead  in  the  iDufinefs,  and  why  ?  Only  eventually 
to  make  her  feel  her  complete  inferiority,  for  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain  had  now  taken  the  bulincfs  entirely 
out  of  their  hands,  and  it  was  on  their  plan,  their  adjuft 
ment,  not  their  own  original  fyftem,  that  the  Parlia^ 
ment  of  Ireland  was  called  upon  to  proceed.  So  that, 
in  fuck,  it  had  been  much  better,  if  this  Bill  was  to  go  for- 
ward, if  the  Irifli  Parliament  had  never  entered  into,  or 
adopted  any  commercial  fyftem  whatever  ;  in  that  cafe, 
they  had  only  to  accept  or  rejed  the  twenty  Propofitions, 
as  fent  from  Great  Britain,  whereas  if  this  B'll  paflTed  in- 
to a  law,  they  would  not  only  have  accepted  thofe  twenty 
Propofitions,  but  they  would  have  the  mortification  to 
reflect,  that  they  had  been  obliged  to  relinquifli  the  plan 
of  their  own  adoption,  and  that  plan  univerfally  allowed 
to  he,  in  every  refpeQ:  more  beneficial  to  their  commercial, 
and  not  in  the  leaft  degree  interfering  with  their  conftitu- 
tional  interefts. 

Mr.  Hardy  then  apologized  to  the  Houfe,  for  having 
trefpaflcd  fo  long  on  their  patience.  He  faid,  he  would 
not,  in  that  ftage  of  the  Bill,  go  into  the  commercial  de- 
tail, though  he  had  given  that  part  of  the  fubjed  as  full 
and  as  undivided  attention,  as  he  ever  gave  to  any  fubjeft 
whatever.  But  he  objeded  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill  ; 
he  thought  it  inadmiflible  on  the  part  of  Ireland,  and 
therefore  he  voted  againft  the  Right  Hon.  Secretary's  mo- 
tion. 

Mr.  Flood  faid  in  fubftance  as  follows.  I  do  not  at  all 
wonder  that  this  fyftem  ftiould  end  in  an  open  attack  upon 
the  rights  of  Ireland  in  commerce  and  in  Conftituiion, 
becaufe  in  its  origin  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  covered  attack 
upon  both.  Or.  this  principle,  I  oppofed  it  in  its  com- 
mencement. I  have  been  reproached  with  being  in  a  mi- 
nority of  one  upon  this  fubjcdt ;  I  ftiail  be  no  longer  re- 
proached on  that  ground. 

The  Kmg's  fpeech,  under  the  fandion  of  which  the  fyf- 
tem was  introduced,  declared,  that  it  was  only  to  adjuft 
matters  which  had  not  been  before  adjufted.    Yet  the  very 
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/ccond  of  the  original  ten  Propofitlonf?,  \\\  contradidlioii 
to  this>  went  only  to  obje£is  that  had  been  before  adjufted 
in  r  ■  80  and  in  1782 — namely,  foreign  trade  and  Britijh 
Colonial  trade. 

As  to  foreign  trade,  one  word  difpatches  that,  viz.  the 
word,  Independence.  Independent  Ireland,  has  every 
right  of  foreign  trade,  which  Britain  herfelf  poflelTes.  For 
this,  therefore,  fhc  had  no  compadt  to  make  with  Britain. 
This  had  been  adjulled  in  1782.  Britilh  Colony  trade 
was  adjufied  in  1780.  The  Britifh  Parliament,  in  J 780, 
declared,  by  refolution,  that  the  unlhaken  loyalty  of  Ire- 
land, entitled  her,  to  participate  in  every  advantage  of  Britidi 
Colony  trade.  The  Britifh  ad:  of  Parliament,  in  purfuance 
of  this  refolve,  authorized  Ireland  to  trade  to  tlie  Britifh 
Colonies  with  like  advantages  wirh  Britain  herfelf.  In  equi- 
ty and  good  faith,  what  can  we  have  to  aOc  that  this  did  not 
j^ive  ?  Or  can  Britain  now  fay  that  fhe  withheld  any 
thing  without  impeaching  her  own  candour  ?  Britain 
boafted  the  hberality  of  that  tranfadlion.  Ireland  illumina- 
ted. 

Now  I  afk  did  not  moft  of  you  imagine,  that  in  1:80, 
Ireland  was  put  in  a  better  lituation,  than  ever  (he  had  pof- 
fcffed  before,  as  to  Britifh  Colony  trade  ?  And,  of  this  I 
am  fure,  that  there  is  not  a  man  among  you  who  will 
not  admit,  that  it  would  be  abfurd  to  hold,  that  you  were 
not  at  lead  reftored,  to  every  advantage  of  Britifli  Colony 
trade,  that  Ireland  had  ever  poflefled.  Now  I  fay  that  till 
the  15th  of  Charles  the  lid,  you  could  export  any  thing  to, 
and  import  any  thing  from,  the  Britifti  Colonies,  as 
freely  as  England  herfelf :  and,  that,  after  landing  it  in 
Ireland,  you  could  refnip  it  for  any  other  country  ;  and 
for  England,  as  well,  as  for  any  other.  In  17S0  therefore, 
you  were  either  reftored  to  that  liberty,  or  it  mult  fol- 
low, that,  that  boafted  tranfadion  was  a  deception  ;  and 
that  inftead  of  giving  you  immunities  you  never  had  before; 
it  did  not  even  reftore  you,  to  what  you  had  formerly  pof- 
felTed.  This  liberty  therefore  of  refhipping  Britilh  Colony 
produce  (the  only  boon  which  this  fyftem  boafts)  did  in  eve- 
ry confideration  of  reafon  and  good  faith  accompany  the 
tranfadion  of  1780,  and  was  therefore,  not,  now  to  be 
adjufted.  Nay  it  is  abfurd  to  fuppofe,  that,  in  $780,  that 
was  withheld  from  Ireland,  which  Ireland  had  poffefied, 
till  the  1  5th  year  of  Charles  the  I  Id  ;  which  every  one  01  the 
thirteen  States  of  America  did  pofiefs  to  the  hour  of  their 
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reparation  ?  and  which  New  Brunfwick  pofTefles  now  ?  and 
would  it  not  be  more  abfurd  to  fuppofe  To  if  in  fa6t,  it  is  as 
much  the  intereft  of  Britain,  as  it  can  be  of  Ireland,  that 
Ireland  (hould  be  allowed  that  liberty  ?  Now  it  is  even 
more  fo,  and  I  prove  it  thus.  This  liberty  can  be  of  no 
advantage  to  Ireland  except  in  this  contingency  :  Except 
Ireland  has  a  furplus  of  Colony  produce  over  and  above  her 
own  confumption — That  is  one  ncceflkry  fa6l — Another  is, 
that,  at  the  fame  article  of  time,  that  Ihould  happen, 
which  rarely  can  happen,  namely,  that  Britilh  Colony  pro- 
duce fliould  be  dearer  in  Britain  than  in  Ireland,  or  in 
any  other  neighbouring  country — For  if  that  were  not  the 
cale,  Ireland  would  lofe  by  fending  it  to  Britain.  Now  it 
IS  abfurd  to  fuppofe  that  Ireland  would  do  that.  What  fol- 
lows ?  That  at  the  moment  when  the  liberty  of  fending 
Colony  produce  to  England  would  be  ufeful  to  Ireland,  it 
would  be  doubly  the  intereft  of  Britain,  to  receive  it  from 
Ireland.  For  ift,  Britain  as  a  confumer  would  be  relieved 
by  it,  and  2d,  the  Britiih  merchant,  in  his  commifTion, 
would  be  a  gainer,  in  another  capacity  Britain  would  be  a 
gainer  alfo— that  is  to  fay,  as  head  of  the  empire,  (he 
would  profit  by  the  encreale  of  trade,  confequeht  on  this  in- 
tercourfe,  between  her  Colonies  and  Ireland;  a  member 
of  the  empire.  Who  after  this  will  fay,  that  this  liberty 
was  not  included  in  the  tranfadtion  of  1780;  or,  if  it  was 
not,  that  Ireland  ought  to  purchafe  it  now,  with  the  furplus 
of  her  hereditary  revenue,  with  the  degradation  of  her 
condition,  and  with  the  facrifice  of  her  commercial  legif- 
btion  ? 

As  to  Ireland's  not  having  paid  for  the  tranfadion  of 
1780,  I  fay  the  argument  would  be  a  fordid  one,  if  it  were 
founded  in  fadt,  wliich  it  is  not.  Tlve  fentiment  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  parliament  in  1780  was  a  wifer  and  more  ftatefman-like 
conception.  It  was,  that  the  unlhaken  loyalty  of  Ireland 
entitled  her,  to  thofe  advantages ;  and,  furely,  that  is  a 
price  above  all  prices.  But  Ireland  paid  for  it  in  two  ways 
befides,  and  in  each  of  them  more  than  the  value  of  the 
object,  ift,  Ireland  gave  to  the  Britiih  Colonies  (that  is 
to  Britain)  a  monopoly  of  her  confumption  in  thofe  articles^ 
in  which  Ihe  then  obtained^  that  free  trade.  Now  I  fay, 
univerfally,  that  any  nation  pays  too  dear  for  any  one  mar- 
ket, when  (he  gives  up  all  other  markets  for  one.  And 
particularly  that  the  nation  pays  too  dearly  for  the  fugar 
market  of  the  Britiih  Colonies,  who  gives  up  all  other  fugai 
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markets  for  the  Britifli ;  which  is  neither  the  befl  nor 
the  cheapeft.  2clly,  I  add,  that  Ireland  paid  in  taxes  for  the 
dire(fi:  trade  more  thaw  it  was  worth,  and  i  prove  it  thus  :  lo/. 
per  cent,  is  a  good  profit  in  general  on  traue,  and  no  trade 
can  afford  to  pay  the  whole  nor  the  greater  part  of  its 
clear  profit  in  tax.  To  apply  this.  We  paid  for  that  di- 
rect trade  an  eftimated  Turn  of  tax  to  the  amount  of 
above  100,000/.  a  year.  Now  this  would  be  the  whole 
clear  profit,  at  jo/.  per  cent  of  2,000,000/.  worth  of  trade. 
Could  thie  whole  clear  profit  be  afforded  in  tax — or  can 
the  whole  encreafe  of  traffic,  by  the  dire6t  trade,  amount, 
in  any  feries  of  years,  to  any  thing  like  the  enormous 
fum  of  two  millions  ?    Moft  certainly  not. 

Thus  the  firft  of  the  original  ten  Propofitions  was  a  mere 
preamble ;  and  the  fecond,  which  began  the  bufinefs, 
began  it  in  a  direction,  unfair  to  Ireland ;  and  inconfiftent 
with  the  King's  fpeech.  Ireland  was  drawn,  unaware,  to 
treat  for  the  things  already  fettled  ;  and  thereby  impliedly 
to  relinquifh  the  two  fettlements  of  1780  and  of  1782 — 
This  was  not  enough.  Ireland  had  ufed  non-importation 
and  non-confumption  agreements,  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  thofe  fettlements  ;  and  when  her  parliament  was 
acknowledged  to  be  independent,  (he  applied  to  her  Parlia- 
ment, for  duties  of  protection  or  preference,  fimjlar  to 
thofe  which  Britain  had  long  enjoyed,  in  favour  of  her 
home  manufacture,  in  her  home  market.  To  cut  all  this 
up,  by  the  root,  was  the  objeCt  of  the  3d  and  4th  of  the 
original  ten  Propofitions.  The  third  therefore  makes  Ire- 
land propofe  not  only  that  there  fliould  be  no  prohibitory 
ftatutes,  but  that  there  fhould  never  be  any  popular  or  pri- 
vate aflbciations,  againft  importation,  ufe  or  fale.  Such 
affociations  had  been  made,  and  had  been  found  beneficial 
by  Ireland ;  they  had  not  been  made,  and  they  had  been 
complained  of  as  injurious,  by  Britain.  Yet  Ireland  is 
drawn  in  thefe  Propofitions,  to  make  it  one  of  her  prelimi- 
naries, that  there  never  (hould  be  fuch  affociations  again. 
But,  at  the  f^me  time,  Ireland  is  made  to  forger,  that  (he 
had  never  prohibited  the  export  of  raw  materials  to  Britain, 
whereas  Britain  had  prohibited  the  export  to  Ireland  of 
the  raw  materials  fhe  molt  valued.  And,  therefore,  though 
Ireland  in  her  fuppofed  3d  Propofition  is  indultrious,  to 
preclude  all  prohibitions  again(t  import  (by  which  kind  of 
prohibitions  L  eland  had  profitted)  (l^e  forgets  to  preclude, 
prohibitions  againlt  export,  of  which  Irdand  complained. 
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Can  any  thing  be  more  clear  than  that  thefe  Propofitions  ne- 
ver ori(;inated  in  Ireland  ?     But  the  boldeft  ftroke  of  all 
was,  in  the  very  moment  that  Ireland  was  foliciting  higher 
duties  on  import,  in  order  to  give  proted^ion  and  pref«:rencc 
to  her  manufactures  j  to  make  this  kingdom  propofe,  in 
the  4th  of  the  original  ten  Refolves,  that,  fhe  not  only 
Ihould  not  now,  but  that  (lie  never  fhuuld  hereafter  have 
fuch  duties  of  protedion.    Yet  the  4th  Propofitlon  does 
this — for  it  requires  that  the  lovi^eft  cxifting  duties,  viz. 
the  Iri(h,  fliould  hereafter  be  the  port  duties  for  both  king- 
doms.   Now  experience  had  proved  that  they  were  too  low 
to  protect  Ireland,  and  therefore  Ireland  had  prayed,  that 
they  miaht  be  raifed.     This  4th  Propofition  therefore, 
makes  Ireland  propofe  a  perpetual  negative  on  her  own  ap- 
plication.   So  far  was  well — but  a  fear  began  to  be  enter<  ain- 
ed  that  asthefe  low  duties  would  certainly  leave  the  Irifh 
market  open  to  Britifli  imports  f  perhaps  to  fhe  ru'n  of  Irifh 
manufadture,  and  therefore  finally  to  the  damage  of  Bri- 
tain) fo,  by  poflibility,   thefe  low  duties  might  now  and 
then  fuffer  fome  Irifh  manufacture  to  efcape  into  the  Britifh 
market.    Before  the  4th  Propofi  ion  fhould  be  eftablilbed 
therefore,  it  was  thought  advifcable,  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
third  Propofition,  to  (ind  an  expedient,  by  which  Britain 
Ihould  have  higher  Proteding  Duties  than  Ireland,  without 
appearing  to  mean  it.    Now  what  was  that  ex[)edient  ^ 
The  principle  of  countervailing  duties — That  is  to  fay, 
that  the  port  duties,  though  too  low  for  the  protetlition  of 
Ireland,  fliould  be  equal  ;  but  that  the  country,  that  had 
the  highefi:  internal  duties  on  confumption,  might  add  to 
the  port  duty,  a  countervailing  duty  in  proportion  to  its 
internal  impof^s  ;  whereby  the  before  equal  duties  would 
becoine  unequal.    Now  to  folve  this  problem,  we  have 
only  to  afk,  which  of  thefe  kingdoms,  now  has,  and  wh.ch 
of  them,  as  richer,   muft  always  be  able  to  have,  the 
higheft  internal  duties  on  confumption  ?  Undoubtedly  Bri- 
tain.   What  follows?    That  Ireland  was  made,  in  the 
countervailing  principle,  to  propofe,  that  Britain  fhould 
have  higher  duties  againft  Iri(h  imports,  then  Ireland  Ihould 
have  againft  Britilh  imports;  which  was,  firft:,  contrary  to 
what  Ireland  had  dehred  ;    and,  fecondly,  was  in  itfclf 
unreafonable ;  becaufe  certainly  the  weaker  manufacturing 
country  required  more  protection  than  theftronger  ;  though 
Ihe  v;as  content  with  a  protection  equal  to  what  Britain 
had  long  enjoyed,  and  by  the  long  enjoyment  of  which, 
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(he  had  gained  fuch  advantage  ground,  as  Ireland  could  ne- 
ver recover,  nor  Britain  ever  lofe. 

Thus  Ireland  was  made  to  propofe  in  the  2d,  3d  and  4tli 
of  the  original  ten  Proportions,  either  implicitly  or  exprefsly, 
a  total  renunciation  of  every  principle  (he  had  held,  and  of 
every  fettlement  and  advantage  (he  had  obtained  in  that  sera 
of  about  five  years,  in  which  Ireland  gloried  more,  than  in 
any  other  period  perhaps  of  her  exiftence.  Yet  a  bolder 
ftroke  remained  behind  — and  that  was,  by  the  tenth  of 
the  original  Refolves,  to  make  Ireland  propofe,  to  pay 
tribute,  for  this  negative  on  all  her  defires,  and  for 
this  renunciation  of  all  her  principles  and  attainments — 
and  to  pay  tribute  in  a  manner  peculiarly  revolting,  and  re- 
pugnant, to  thofe  principles  and  attainments.  In  the  firft 
place,  (he  was  made  to  propofe,  that  Ireland  (hould  make 
a  perpetual  grant  to  the  BritiHi  navy,  which  Britain  had 
never  made  to  her  own  navy  ;  and,  which,  no  free  country, 
ought  to  make  to  armaments,  that  muft  be  under  the 
command  of  the  crown.  Ireland  too,  had,  in  this  cafe  pecu- 
liar reafon  to  decline  any  fuch  idea.  Above  an  hundred 
years  ago,  in  the  fever  of  the  reftoration,  and  in  the  infa- 
tuation of  tills  kingdom,  Ireland  had  made  a  perpetual 
grant,  for  the  fupport  of  an  Irifh  marine.  This  England 
never  permitted  to  be  applied.  Why?  Becaufe  fhe-wifhed 
that  Ireland  (hould  have  no  marine — becaufe  (he  wi(hed 
to  have  a  monopoly  of  Navy  to  herfelf — for  what  purpofe, 
let  her  fubfequent  condudl:  to  Ireland  explain.  What  fol- 
lowed ?  Engli(h  minifters,  in  fpight  of  law,  difappro- 
priated  this  fund,  and  applied  it  to  an  overgrown  land  army, 
rather  than  to  a  marine.  The  defence  of  this  land  ar- 
my Britain  had,  and  Ireland  had  the  burden.  With  what 
grace  could  Britain,  after  this,  come  to  Ireland  and  fay,  you 
do  not  fupport  a  marine;  when  Britain  herfelf  prevented 
Ireland  from  doing  fo  ?  When  a  monopoly  of  navy  was 
the  choice  of  Britain,  what  right  had  (he  to  fay,  that  Ire- 
land ought  to  pay  Britain,  for  her  having  her  own  choice  ? 
When  Britifh  mini(ters,  contrary  to  legal  appropriation, 
had  applied  the  marine  fund  of  Ireland  to  a  land  army  for 
the  convenience  of  Britain,  what  right  had  they  to  come 
to  Ireland  to  demand  a  new  marine  fund  ;  and'  that,  not 
for  an  Irifh  marine,  but  for  the  BritiHi  navy  ?  which  was 
in  effed  to  demand,  that  Ireland  (hould  for  ever  abdicate 
any  marine,  aud  make  a  formal  recognition,  that  (he  never 
ought  to  have  a  fea-guard  of  her  own  r    As  to  the  fact 
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of  proteiElion,  does  Britain  keep  a  frigate  for  the  prote£Hon 
of  Ireland  ?    Or  when  the  Stag  Frigate  was  in  our  bay, 
was  it  for  the  protection  of  our  trade  ?    But  admitting  that 
Britain  ever  fo  much  and  at  ever  fo  great  charge  did  prote<ft 
Ireland  by  her  Navy,  1  alk,  has  The  not  reafon  and  is  it 
not  well  worth  her  while  to  do  fo  without  any  fuch  tribute 
and  humiliation  as  this  ?  Ireland  is  willing  to  oblige  Bri- 
tain in  every  way  flie  can  ;  but  yet  with  confcious  dignity. 
What  nation  would  not  proteCl  Ireland  without  tribute,  to 
whom  Irel  nd  were  to  give  what  (he  does  give  to  Britain  ? 
She  gives  her  the  nomination  of  her  monarch,  and  therein 
of  her  whole  adminiftration,  throughout  every  department  j 
a  third  eftate  in  her  legiflature  j  the  creation  of  her  peerage  ; 
the  influence  over  placemen  and  penfioners  in  the  Houfc 
of  Commons  ;    (he  give,s  her  a  mighty  army ;   the  ufe 
of  near  a  million  and  an  half  of  yearly  revenue;  five  mil- 
lion a  year  in  imports  and  in  exports ;  above  a  million  a 
year  in  abfentee  expenditure,  v;hich,  at  the  grievous  iflue 
cf  one  million  a  year  from  Ireland,  carries  above  200,000/. 
a  year  in  taxes  into  the  Britifh  exchequer ;  fhe  gives  her 
the  ufe  of  three  millions  of  people  in  peace  and  war,  and 
of  feventeen  millions  of  EngliOi  acres  in  an  happy  climate  and 
of  an  happy  foil,  and  fo  fituated  as  to  be  the  bell  friend  or  the 
worrt  enemy  in  the  world  to  Britain.    In  giving  her  the 
nomination  of  her  monarch,  Ireland  gives  to  Britain,  in  ef- 
fe6t,  the  power  of  treating  for  her,  with  all  the  world  ; 
and  of  declaring  peace  and  war  for  her  with  all  mankind. 
What  follows  ?    That  Ireland  can  have  no  enemies  but 
thofe  who  are  made  fo  by  Britain.    And  what  follows  from 
that  ?    That  Britain  is  bound  by  every  principle  of  honour, 
as  well  as  of  interefl:,  toprote6t  Ireland,  againft  thofe  ene- 
mies, which  Britain  creates  to  her.    What  aftonifhment 
then  mufl:  thinking  men  have  felt,  at  Ireland's  being  brought 
for  a  moment  to  entertain  fuch  an  idea  ?  and  this  too,  at 
what  time  ?  in  three  years  after  the  aflertion  of  her  nation- 
al independence.    For  I  aflc,  what  country  has  ever  been 
free,  that  could  not  prore£l  itfelf  ?    What  country  can  be 
independent,  that  relies  for  ever,  on  the  protection  of  ano- 
ther nation  ?    Is  not  a  confellion  that  you  cannot  prote6l 
yourfelf  a  virtual  cancelment  of  all  pretenficns  to  indepen- 
dence ?    That  fuch  a  tribute  therefore  fhould  have  been 
the  virgin  fancy  of  Independent  Ireland,  muft  have  been 
ailonifhing.    And  that  it  fnould  have  originated  withiji 
^hre'3  years  of  the  laft  war,  inuH:  encreafe  one's  aftonifh- 
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ment :  for  in  laft  war  you  had  tlie  rtrongeft  experience 
that  the  fa6l  was  falfc,  on  which  tiie  principle  was  ground- 
ed. Did  the  Britiih  navy  proted  Ireland  laft  war  ?  No — 
it  did  but  prote6l  Great  Britain.  Did  the  BritiQi  army  pro- 
te6l  Ireland  ?  No — it  was  gone  to  America.  Did  the 
Iri(h  army  prote6l  Ireland  ?  No — it  was  gone  to  prote6l 
Great  Britain.  What  then  did  protect  Ireland  ?  Ireland 
herfelf— in  other  words,  her  Volunteers.  They  defended 
Ireland — and  by  defending  Ireland  they  enabled  Ireland  to 
fend  her  army  to  defend  Great  Britain — that  is,  they  in  ef- 
fe6t  protected  both  kingdoms — yet  the  faihion  has  of  late 
been  with  fome  men  in  both  kingdoms  to  revile  that  illuf- 
trious  body.  The  curfe  of  ingratitude  has  fallen  on  the 
nation,  and  the  Independence  of  Ireland  having  thrown 
away  its  ftafF  has  begun  to  totter. 

1  have  fpoken  of  the  loth  Rcfolve,  as  it  ftood  numbered, 
in  the  original  Propofitions.  It  became  the  iith,  as  the  Pro- 
pofitions  went  from  the  Irifh  Parliament  to  Britain.  This 
change,  in  the  number  and  arrangement,  arofe,  from  the 
addition  of  one  Propofition,  and  one  only  in  Ireland  j  which 
was  but  prefatory  to  the  tenth,  and  therefore  was  inferted 
before  it.  As  it  has  been  aflerted,  I  cannot  doubt,  the  in- 
tention of  it  to  have  been  ceconomy  and  limitation.  Yet  it 
was  fo  exprefled,  that  I  thought  it,  as  likely,  to  lead  to  fur- 
ther new  taxes  at  leaft,  as  to  prevent  the  further  accumulation 
of  debt.  At  all  events,  the  fad  is,  that  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Secretary,  juft  took  advantage  of  that  added  Refolve,  fo  far, 
as  to  make  it  a  ground  on  which  to  alk  140,000!.  a  year  of 
new  taxes,  and  to  get  them — Why  ?  That  our  income  might 
be  equal  to  our  expence.  And  to  what  end  ?  That  we 
might,  in  confequence,  give  away  the  fpecified  furplus  of 
hereditary  revenue.  That  is,  he  faid  thus  in  efFedl,  Your 
eftablifliments  which  are  formed  by  Britidi  Minifters,  are 
too  great  for  your  revenue ;  we  have  refufed  to  retrench  5 
and  yet  we  exped  a  part  of  your  inadequate  revenue  to  be 
lent  to  Britain. — Neither  will  we  quarrel  with  you,  for  fay- 
ing, that  the  income  ought  to  be  equal  to  the  expence  of 
Government,  provided  the  equality  is  not  to  arife  from  re- 
trenchment but  from  new  taxes.  On  the  contrary,  we 
will  join  you  heartily  in  raifing  140,000!.  a  year  of  new 
taxes,  to  enable,  you  to  part  with  the  fpecified  furplus  of  your 
old  duties."  But  no  fooner  had  the  Right  Hon.  Secretary 
got  the  new  taxes,  under  the  cover  of  this  Refolution,  than 
the  Refolution  as  to  all  other  Purpofes  was  laid  afide  3  nor 
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did  he  condefcend  to  have  a  queftion  put  upon  that  added 
Refolve  in  the  Britifli  Parliament.  Thus  funk  into  contume- 
lious annihilation,  the  only  Refolve  that  originated  in  Ire- 
land. It  was  received  in  fraud,  and  it  was  dropped  in  in- 
fult. 

Such,  and  fo  inadmifTible  were  thcfe  Propofitions,  before 
they  entered  the  Briti(h  Parliament.  Hence  it  was,  that  they 
were  hurried  thro'  the  Irilh  Parliament,  that  no  man  might 
have  time  to  fee  to  the  bottom  of  them,  or  to  explain  them 
to  the  public.  Short  as  the  moment  was,  I  faw  a  glimpfe 
of  their  tendency,  and  endeavoured  to  obtain  time,  that  a 
preoccupied  public,  might  have  ieifure  to  underfland  them  ; 
all  was  fever  for  a  {hort  time — but  they  had  fcarce  got  to 
Britain,  before  the  public  began  to  recover  from  it's  error. 
The  contrary  was  reported  to  Minifters,  and  believed  in  Bri- 
tain. What  was  the  confequence  ?  Ireland  was  thought  to 
have  fallen  into  fuch  a  ftate  of  infatuation  and  deje6tion,  that 
any  thing  might  be  attempted  with  fuccefs.  Hence,  in  the 
20  Propofitions,  a  bolder  hand  appears  every  where.  The 
Right  Hon.  Secretary,  when  he  hril  mentioned  the  idea  of 
tribute,  did  it  with  a  trembling  diffidence  ;  and  mentioned 
it,  not  as  a  condition  on  the  part  of  Britain  ;  but  as  his  pre- 
fentiment,  of  fpontaneous  generofity  on  the  part  of  Ireland, 
Then  delicately  and  timoroufly  was  it  ufliered  in,  at  the  end 
of  the  Propofitions  in  the  firft  ftage — but  in  the  laft  exhibi- 
tion, it  ftands  immediately  after  the  preamble,  and  in  the 
van  of  that  hoft  cf  Propofitions  to  which  the  original  ten 
have  encreafed.  Here  too  it  ftands  in  a  different  form  ;  as 
a  peremptory  demand  and  abfolute  condition,  to  be  fulfilled 
in  all  it's  parts  (implying  diftruft)  before  a  ilep  is  to  taken 
by  Britain.  In  the  confideration  of  this  tribute,  the  20th 
Propofition  muft  be  combined  with  this  fecond  Refolve,  in 
order  to  fee  the  whole  alteration.  Now  what  are  the  altera- 
tions that  have  been  made  in  the  Irifh  grant  by  the  2Cth  Pro- 
pofition ?  ifl-.  The  grant  was  conditional,  and  the  20th 
makes  it  abfolute.  In  war,  at  all  events,  the  fpecified  fur- 
plus  was  to  be  given  to  the  Britifli  navy  as  the  Refolves  left 
Ireland  ;  but  in  peace,  nothing  might  be  given.  Thus  Ire- 
land feemed  to  be  at  a  certainty  not  to  give  more,  with  a 
poffibility  of  not  giving  fo  much. — But  by  the  20th  Propofi- 
tion, this  certainty  is  taken  away,  and  the  reverfe  is  cfta- 
bliflied.  That  is  to  fay,  it  is  made  certain  that  Ireland  (hall 
never  give  iefs,  but  that  in  war,  (he  (hould  lie  open  to  an 
unlifnitted  demand.    In  other  words,  it  is  made  certain  that 
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on  the  firfl:  war  there  (hould  be  a  rupture  between  the  nati- 
ons, which,  confidcring  ^he  diftruft  that  this  fyltcm  would 
mfpire,  might  probably  hb  fatal.  Thus  the  nature  and  quan- 
tum of  the  Irifh  grant  was  altered.  The  application  too, 
by  the  Irifli  Parliament,  was  conceived  to  be  referved  as  a 
right  to  be  exercifed  from  time  to  time,  and  to  be  adapted 
to  circumftances  that  no  man  can  forefee.  The  2"^th  Propo- 
fition  cuts  off  this  free  exercife  of  Parliamentary  authority  in 
the  application  of  it's  grant,  and  requires  the  application  to 
be  made,  now  and  for  ever,  by  one  a6l,  Laftly,  a  perpetual 
revenue  bill  in  efFe6l  is  demanded—- perpetual  duties  arc  un- 
conftitutional  enough  in  themfeives,  and  derogatory  enough 
from  Parliament. — A  perpetual  bill  for  colleding  perpeiual 
duties  would  make  the  matter  much  worfe.  Were  the 
whole  hereditary  revenue  to  go  as  ufual  to  Iri(h  fervices,  what 
man  would  fuffer  a  perpetual  revenue  bill  for  it's  colledlion  ? 
Any  qiieftion,  approaching  to  liich  an  idea,  has  been  always 
received  with  peculiar  alarm.  How  monftrous  then  was  the 
idea  contained  in  this  propofition  ?  And  what  does  it  de- 
mand ?  No  lefs,  than  that  Ireland  fhould  make  a  perpetual 
revenue  bill  for  the  whole  hereditary  revenue,  becauie  (he 
was  about  to  give  away  a  part  of  that  revenue  to  Bri- 
tain. It  is  difficult  to  (late  any  thing  more  extravagant  than 
this. 

The  2d,  of  the  20  Propofitions,  declared,  that,  on  the  full 
performance  of  the  condition  of  tribute,  a  full  participation 
of  commerce  fhould  be  given  to  Ireland.  This  is  doubly 
falfified  by  what  follows :  This  makes  the  tribute  the  foie  con- 
dition, and  yet,  afterwards,  condition  is  added "^to  condition, 
infomuch,  that  in  the  BritiQi  Bill,  founded  on  the  Propofi- 
tions, there  are  twenty  three  indifpenfible  and  fundamental 
conditions.  It  is  falfified  again  by  the  very  next,  as  well  as 
by  fubfequent  claufes  of  reflridion,  that  prove  that  the'par- 
ticipation  is  not  to  be  full.  To  fpeak  at  prefent  of  the  third, 
what  does  that  except  ?  Not  lefs  than  all  the  countries  be- 
tween the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  Streights  of  Magel- 
lan, containing  in  the  leaft  exaggerated  eftimate  a  fourth 
part  of  the  terraqueous  globe,  over  and  above  what  Britain 
has  any  title  of  property  to  in  that  region.  We  read  with 
furprife  of  a  Roman  Pontiff  granting  one  hemifphere  to  one 
prince,  and  another  hemifphere  to  another  prince,  and  here 
we  fee  half  an  hemifphere  cut  off  from  Ireland  in  a  paren- 
thefis  ;  and  that,  in  a  refolution  purporting  to  extend  the 
pommerce  of  Ireland.    This  parenthefis  in  the  3d,  is  detail- 
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cd  in  the  9th  Propofition.  As  to  both,  I  (hall  only  fay  this, 
that  if  Ireland  is  now  under  no  reftri6tion  as  to  her  Eaft- 
Indian  commerce,  fuch  a  reftraint  is  not  fit  to  be  a  part  of  a 
fyltem  of  comercial  extenfion,  for  which  Ireland  fhould  be 
expeded  to  pay ;  and  if  Ireland  be  under  any  reftri£lion  as 
to  her  Eall  Indian  commerce,  it  is  only  by  a  law  of  her  own, 
and  by  a  voluntary  and  unftipulated  a6i:  of  her  Parliament 
in  favour  of  the  Britifh  Eafl:  India  company,  merely  becaufe 
it  is  BritilTi.  Such  a  condud  on  the  part  of  Ireland,  fhews 
how  little  fuch  hard  conditions  are  either  neceflary  or  deferv- 
ed.  It  is  foolifh  in  any  nation  to  bind  itfelf,  for  ever,  to 
the  exifting  monopoly  of  nny  other  nation  ;  but  to  bind  it- 
felf to  the  future  and  pofFible,  but  unexifting  monopolies 
of  any  other  nation,  would  be  a  folly  much  more  than  com- 
mon. Many  people  think,  that  it  would  not  be  right  for 
Britain  to  perpetuate  this  monopoly,  as  to  herfelf.— Now 
fuch  a  contract,  on  the  part  of  Ireland,  would  have  a  ten- 
dency to  perpetuate  that  monopoly,  whilft  the  freedom  of 
Ireland,  from  fuch  a  compact,  might,  according  to  fome 
able  opinions,  be  a  means  of  dilfolving  that  monopoly  by 
degrees,  if  fuch  a  meafure  were  deemed  to  be  beneficial. 
At  ail  events,  it  cannot  be  the  intereft  of  Ireland  to  be  for 
ever  bound  during  the  exigence  of  fuch  monopolies — nor 
after  they  fhall  ceafe,  to  give  up  her  legillation  as  to  fo  large 
a  portion  oi  foreign  trade,  by  fubje6ting  herfelf  to  the  du- 
ties, regulations  and  prohibitions  that  may  from  time  to 
time,  be  laid  by  the  Britilh  Parliament,  on  the  produce  of 
that  iinraenfe  region  which  lies  between  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

If  the  trade  of  Ireland  could  be  extended  by  exclufion, 
the  3d  and  gth  Propofitions  would  deferve  our  thanks,  as 
far  as  the  Afiatic  world  and  it's  circumjacencies  are  con- 
cerned. But  this  third  Propofition  takes  in  another  object. 
It  ftrikes  at  our  trade  in  all  foreign  fpirits,  and  confequentiy 
muft  injure  our  whole  trade  and  intercourfe  with  France, 
Spain,  Portugal  and  America.  Add  to  this,  as  to  America, 
the  1 6th  Proportion  which  has  for  it's  objed  foreign  trade 
only  ;  and,  as  a  branch  of  that,  fubjects  our  imports  from 
the  hidependent  ftates  of  America  to  fuch  duties,  regula- 
tions and  prohibitions  as  the  Britifti  Parliament  (hall  from 
time  to  time  think  fit  to  impofe  on  Britain  ;  as  to  all  articles 
fimilar  to  thofe  that  are  produced  in  the  Briti(h  Colonies  or 
.Settlements.  Now,  what  articles  can  America  fend  to  us, 
to  which,  fimilar  articles  are  not,  or,  may  not  be  produced 
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in  fome  of  the  Colonies  or  Settlements  of  Britain  ?  A  great 
revolution  took  place,  as  to  the  relative  fituation  of  America 
and  Ireland,  about  the  year  1782.  In  a  commercial  conli- 
deration  in  1785,  the  chief  obje6V  that  Ireland  could  poiribly 
have  was  America.  The  rcll  of  the  world,  comparatively 
fpcaking,  was  mortgaged  and  pre-occupied.  I'he  new 
ftates  were  unengaged.  Much  Irilh  blood  circulates  in 
America,  and  there  is  no  fmall  partiality  towards  Ireland  in 
thofe  ft-atcs.  Was  this  a  thing  tor  Ireland  to  throw  away  ? 
Or  was  it  the  found  and  permanent  intereft  of  Britain,  t/iat 
Ireland  fhould  fo  throw  it  away  f  If  there  be  a  firing,  by 
which  Britain  can  recover  the  affections  of  AtTierica,  it  is  a 
ftring  which  Ireland  holds  out  to  her.  The  5th  Propofition, 
of  the  20,  extends  to  all  our  imports  from  Colonies  foreign 
as  well  as  Britifh,  and  fubje»5ls  them  to  the  fame  duties,  re- 
gulations and  prohibitions  which  the  Britifh  Parliament 
fhall  think  proper  to  adopt  in  Britain.  This  neither  con- 
fifts  with  Free  Trade,  nor  with  independent  legillation. 
The  8th  extends  to  ail  thofe  exports  of  Ireland  that  in  1780 
were  exempted,  and  fubjedts  them,  in  going  to  the  Britilh 
Colonies  or  Settlements,  to  fuch  duties,  drawbacks  and 
regulations,  as  that  they  may  not  be  exported  with  iefs  in- 
cumbrance of  duty  or  impofition  than  the  like  goods  going 
from  Great  Britain.  This  fubje^Sts  our  export  trade  to  ths 
Colonies  to  disadvantages  from  which  it  is  at  prefent  free. — » 
Is  this  extenfion  and  grace  ?  Is  this  a  thing  to  be  paid  for  ? 
We  havcjuft  attained  the  trade  of  candles  to  the  Weft- 
Indies — This  would  deftroy  it.  Capital  is  a  greater  advan- 
tage than  poverty — The  only  advantage  of  the  latter,  is 
freedom  from  incumbrance— And  this  Propofition  deprives 
Ireland  of  that.  Is  this  for  the  intereft  of  the  empire  ? 
Certainly  not  ;  unlefs  the  intereft:  of  the  empire  be  the  ruin 
of  Ireland  ;  and  if  fo,  the  profperity  of  the  empire  would 
not  be  the  intereft  of  Ireland.  Now  thefe,  in  my  mind, 
are  noxious  doctrines,  and  a  fyftem  thatfuggefts  them  can- 
not meet  with  my  fupport. 

The  icth  of  the  20  Propofttions,  retains  all  qualified  pro- 
hibitions now  exifting  in  Britifh  or  Irifn  ftatutes.  In  Bri- 
tifti  ftatutes  there  are  many — And  the  aits  ought  to  have 
been  fpecihcally  referred  to,  that  their  extent  might  be  con- 
fidered.  In  Irifh  ftatutes,  where  are  there  any  prohibitions, 
qualified  or  unqualified,  as  to  any  thing,  that  is  Britifli  ? 
The  reciprocity  in  this  inftance,  is  like  the  reciprocity  in  the 
reft  ;  a  one-handed  reciprocity  j  ahd^  in  a  fyftem,  profeiTing 
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enmity  to  prohibition  (and  even  to  Prote£ling  Duties^  sss 
bearing  a  fhadow  of  prohibition)  the  confiftency  of  this  re- 
ferve,  in  favour  of  quaHfied  prohibitions,  is  not  inftantly 
perceptible.  But  the  loth  Propofition  does  not  ftop  here. 
It  proceeds  to  an  eminent  extenfion  of  ihe  countervaihng 
principle.  It  requires  not  only  that  the  internal  duties  of 
the  importing  country,  but  alfo  the  bounties  of  the  export- 
ing country,  fhould  be  brought  to  account,  and  that  the 
countervailing  duty  fhould  be  encreafed  by  both. — I  have 
ftated  the  firlt  part  of  this  fyftem,  and  it's  effect  as  to  Ire- 
land. I  will  now  ftate  the  fecond  part,  that  is  founded  on 
bounty  :  The  infancy  of  our  manufadlures,  and  the  poverty 
of  our  people  has  forced  us  into  a  variety  of  bounties,  and 
encouragements,  in  order  to  give  fome  fpring  to  the  languor 
of  the  Nation.  The  Linen  Board,  the  Dublin  Society,  Par- 
liamentary Donations,  direcSlly  and  indire<Slly,  are  made  ufe 
of  for  this  purpofc — Our  linen,  woollen,  filk,  cotton,  glafs 
manufactures  ;  in  a  word,  almofl  every  thing  rcfpedting 
manufa(3:ure  or-^ufbandry,  receives  fome  encouragement. 
What  follows  ?  Every  encouragement  of  this  fort,  will,  by 
the  loth  Propofition,  be  carried  to  account  againft  our  trade, 
and  will  raife  the  amount  of  that  countervailing  duty  which 
is  meant  to  proted^  the  market  of  Britain  againfl  the  ad- 
miffion  of  Irifh  manufacture  :  Thus,  all  our  bounties,  fo 
neceffary  to  our  weaknefs,  mufl  be  relinquifhed,  or  will  be- 
come a  burden  on  our  export,  and  a  barrier  againfl  the  egrefs 
of  our  manufactures,  to  that  market  of  Britain  ;  which  is 
the  only  thing  that  is  offered  to  Ireland,  in  exchange  for  the 
market  of  the  world.  Is  this  jufl  or  wife  ?  But  if  this 
countervailing  principle  were  lefs  exceptionable,  on  thefe 
grounds,  than  it  is,  it  would  be  fufficiently  exceptionable, 
from  the  impracticability  of  it's  execution.  Even  where  an 
internal  duty  on  manufaBure  is  to  be  countervailed,  there 
would  be  a  difficulty,  becaufe  there  would  often  be  a  great 
difference  in  the  value  and  excellence  of  the  manufactures  of 
the  lelpeCtive  countries.  In  one  of  the  fimpleft  inftances  that 
can  be ;  fuppofe,  a  duty  of  a  fhilling  on  a  barrel  of  Britifh  malt, 
to  be  countervailed  as  to  Irifh  malt — a  fhilling  on  both  would 
be  nominally  equal,  but  really  unequal  ;  becaufe  the  Irifh 
malt  is  vaftly  inferior  in  value.  In  manufactures  of  a  more 
complicated  nature,  the  difparity  v\rould  perpetually  increafe, 
and  always  againlt  Ireland  ;  the  trade  of  which  mufl  un- 
doubtedly conlifl,  for  the  moft  part,  ir  lower  and  lefs  ex- 
c^rllent  fabrics.    Inftances  might  be  mentioned,  that  would 
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overthrow  every  (hadow  of  equality.    But  the  matter  would 
be  ftill  worfe  where  the  duty  on  a  raw  material  is  to  be  coun- 
tervailed, on  the  impel  I  ot  the  manufadure  of  fuch  mate- 
rial— for  this  wo'Md  not  be  a  fimple  confideration  of  fac!:^  as 
it  were,  like  th<:  other,  but  a  matter  of  nice  and  intricate 
fpeculation,  concerning  the  operation  of  the  duty  on  the 
material,  with  refpecft  to  the  manufacture  throughout  all  it's 
ilages.    How  this  could  be  brought  to  any  fatisfadory  folu- 
tion,  between  the  two  countries,  i  cannot  difcern.    In  one 
inftance,  it  is  faid,   in  the  examination  before  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Britifh  Privy  Council,  that  a  duty  of  three 
per  cent,  on  ^hc  material,  tho'  drawn  back  on  the  export  of 
the  manufadure,  yet  leaves  a  burden  on  the  manufacture  of 
eight  per  cent. — The  manufacturers  of  candles,  in  that  ex- 
amination, enumerate  a  number  of  minute  circumftances, 
to  (hew  what  an  high  Proteding  Duty  they  ought  to  have 
againlt  the  import  of  Irifh  candles  ;  which,  at  the  fame 
time,  will  (hew  the  grounds  on  which  they  would  calculate 
a  countervailing  duty  on  that  fubje6t,  and  how  impolRble  it 
would  be  to  fatisfy  the  two  countries,  in  the  execution  of 
that  principle.    The  extreme  difference  in  the  rates  and  va- 
luations of  the  two  kingdoms,  in  many  inftances,  would  be 
a  ground  of  endlefs  altercation. — As  to  the  equalization  of 
duties,  we  have  had  fome  experiment  that  (hould  teach  us 
the  difficulty  of  it.    As  to  fugars,  in  the  firft  feffion  of 
equalization,  three  different  duties,-  at  different  periods  of 
it,  were  propofed,  and  carried  as  equal :  All  of  them  might 
have  been  wrong,  and  only  one  of  them  could  poffibly  have 
been  right.    Since  that,  the  proportion  of  duty  has  been 
altered  again,  and  therefore,  it  is  fair  to  fay,  that  they  were 
all  wrong — and  of  this,  there  is  no  doubt,  that,  tho'  the 
Right  Hon.  Member,  who  was  one  of  the  negociators  of 
this  fyftem,  has  been  five  years  engaged  in  the  fubje6t,  the 
fugar  duties  remain  yet  unequalized.    With  regard  to  iron, 
what  has  happened  ?  A  duty  has  been  laid  here  on  our  iron 
export,  to  make  amends  for  the  difparity  of  duty  on  the 
imported  material.    Ireland,  fays,  that  (he  has  been  de- 
frauded in  this  calculation,  on  this  principle.    Our  duty 
was  laid,  as  if  Britain  made  ufe  only  of  imported  iron 
which  pays  high  duty — whereas,  it  is  certain,  that,  (he 
makes  ufe  of  a  great  quantity  of  Britifh  iron  not  paying  the 
duty — ^it  is  faid,  a  third  part  of  her  confumption  is  domeftic 
iron.    If  fo,  it  is  evident,  that  the  Irifh  duty  was  taken  at 
a  third  too  high,  or  at  33  per  cent,  difad vantage  to  our  iroa 
export.    Yet,  what  does  Mr.  Wedge  wood  fay  ?  That  Bri- 
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tpin  is  cjefrawflecl  in  the  buHnef^j  arHl  that  Ireland  has  evaded 
the  equalization.    What  hppe  can  there  be  that  the  two 
king({cms  ihould  ever  be  agreed,  on  fuch  a  principle  as  this  I 
i\'oihipg  thiit  is  fubile  and  intricate,  can  ever  be  the  foanda- 
ji,Qn      fettlcment  ?nd  concord.    As  to  the  fingle  ipftance, 
^lentiorved,  tha;  of  iron,  hpw  is  the  difference  of  duty 
f,^)  the.r-3w  ipaieria]  to  be  countervailed,  throughout  all  the 
ilages  of  tha.t  rnanufa£turr,  from  an  hob  nail,  to  the  fpring 
of  a  v/arch  ?  if  tl^ere  is  to  be  a  different  countervailing  duty, 
for  each  fl^pe,  what  end  of  it  ?   If  an  average  is  to  be 
ftruck,  on  what  principle  is  the  medium  ro  be  taken  ?  If 
a  fitisfaciory  cjuiy  to  all  fides,  coy  id  be  found  (which  is  hope- 
lefs)  how  long  might  h  continue  latisfa<Story  or  equal  ?  It  i$ 
faid  that  a  difcovery  has  b^en  ]l  A  made,  by  whichvpld  and 
cad  iron,  can  be  rendered  as  ht  for  ufe  as  ever  ;  fo  ih«.t  Bri- 
tain ipay  have  Jittie  or  no  occaHon  for  imported  iron.  This 
wouJd  ai  ojiee  .make  ilie  equahzing  duty  abfurd.    If  Ireland 
ihould  l^tid  plenty  of  iron  at  home,  that  would  alter  the 
ilate  of  the  queffion  another  way.    Every  new  material  that 
may  be  difcovered  iluoughout  the  w  hole  extent  of  the  globe  ; 
every  new  quality  of  an  old  material  j  great  changes  in  the 
political^  as  well,  as  dilcoveries  in  the  pliyfical  world,  may 
laugh  to  fcorn  the- vanity  .  of  ma«,  when  he  attempts  to 
give  a  hxed  and  unchangeable  fqrni  to  things  that  God  and 
nature  have  ordained  to  be  fiqc^^uating.    An  incident  has 
happened,   during  the    pcridencv  of  this  fyAem,  which 
proves  its  infuiHciency.     Both  nations  have  been  obliged  to 
pafs,  with  precipjtarion,  a  r3ill  to  prevent  th"^  exportation  of 
hay  ;  wh;ch,  had  this  fyilem  been  adopted,,  they  neither  of 
them  could  have  done.    Here  then,  is. one  cafe  occurring  in 
a  (here  period  (how  Triany  more  may  occur  hereafter)  which 
v.'as   never  foreeen   either  in  tiie   ic,  the  if^  the  i6, 
the  )  8,  nor  finally  in  the  2    i'ropofuions— for,  at  different 
times,  }  think,  thefe  Fropofitions,  in  their  vai:-ious  fta|!;es, 
have  afflimed  thefe  fevcral  nuinbers.    As  to  tl>e  fourth  Pro- 
pofition,  there  is  fuch  an  extravagant  abfurdity,  in  faying, 
that  it  does  not  interfere  vviih  your  legiflntive  rauhority,  that 
if  'd  majority  in  both  houfes  of  the  BritiQi  Pariiaoient  could 
hold  fuch  a  dov^rine,  ijt  w(>4i!d,b<?  .a  demonfiraiion,  to  all  ihe 
reft  of  the  vj-orld,  that  vve  ought,  to  reject  the  Propofition^ 
And  why  ?  i^cjcaufe,  it  would  prove  that  in  a  cafe  vvhere  the 
rights  of  Ireland,  and  the  pi>  A-er  of  Britain  were  in  quef- 
■tion,  the  Britifh  Parliament  could  not  judge  as  they  would 
judge  in  any  other  cafe,    in  fucli  a  cafe,  it  would,  prove, 
jhat  all  ideas  of  equality,  and.  all  the  common  meafures  of 
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reafon  ceafed  to  operate.    What  would  foliuw  ?    That,  in 
making  laws,  impoling  the  lame  rcflraints,  and  conferring 
the  fame  benchts,  their  criminal  error  wouhi  purfue  their 
proceedings.    Indeed,  a  priori,   it  is  fufBcicntly  evident, 
that  the  (late  of  the  two  kingdoms  is  To  different,  that  the 
fame  reftraints,  and  the  fame  benefits  would  not  be  equals 
but,  in  many  inllances,  cxtrcmciy  unequal-^  and,  if  in  ail 
cafes,  the  inequality,  as  to  Ireland,  were  to  be  as  grcar,  as 
the  impairment  of  our  legillature  by  the  4th  Prcpofuion, 
is  manifeft,  a  code  of  greater  inequality  would  not  be  eafily 
to  be  found.    The  point  is  too  clear  to  be  proved,  except  by 
an  appeal  to  the  confcious,  and  common  undcrftandings  of 
men,  in  felf-evident  interrogatories.    If  the  condition  con- 
tained in  the  4th  Propofition,  is  of  no  eiiicacy,  why,  is  it 
declared  to  be  fundamental  and  indifpenfible  ?  If  it  leaves  the 
Irifh  Parliament  as  much  at  liberty  as  it  has  at  prefent,  is 
it  of  any  efficacy  ?  And  if  it  does  not,  is  it  not  an  impair- 
ment of  its  legillation  ?  Has  the  crown  the  fame  legiilative 
authority  with  the  houles  of  Parliament  ?  Certainly  not. 
What  is  the  difference  ?  The  crown  has  not  the  originating 
and  deliberative  power  of  legiflation.^ — It  has  only  a  final 
negative:  To  this,  the  fourth  Pi opofition  vvould  reduce  the 
Irifll  Parliament  as  to  external  leg  llation.     Would  this 
make  no  difference  ?    The  Commons  have  an  ampler 
legiflatlon,  as  to  money,  than  the  Lords.    Why  ?  Eeciufc 
the  Lords  can  neither  ot'iginate  nor  alter.    But  the  ne- 
gative that  would  be  left  by  the  fourth  Propofition  to  the 
Irifh  Parliament,  would  riot  be  the  free  negative  of  the 
crown.    The  negative  of  the  Irifh  Parliament  would  be 
rtiackled  by  compact  ;  and  could  not  be  exercifed  but  un- 
der the  impeachment  and  danger  of  a  violation  of  treaty. 
A  violation  of  treaty  is  allowed  to  be  a  jufl  caufe  of  war. 
If  the  Britidi  Parliament  declared  that  Ireland  had  been 
guilty  of  a  flagrant  breach  of  treaty,  the  King  of  Britain 
at  their  defire  mufl  declare  war  with  Ireland,  and  the  King 
of  Ireland  mufl  join  him — If  the  two  houfes  of  the  Irifh 
Parliament  declared  that  Britain  had  been  guilty  of  a  flagrant 
breach  of  treaty  and  defired  the  King  of  Ireland  to  declare 
war  with  Britain,  could  he  flo  fo  r  or  would  the  King  of 
Britain  join  him  ?  certainly  not.    No  ;  nor  the  army  of 
Ireland  neither  ;  nor  that  part  of  the  Bi  itifh  Navy  that  was 
paid  by  Ireland.    What  Jcgiflative  authority  has  Irela  id, 
here  ;  or  what  reciprocity  ? 

Neither  is  external  legillation  only  invaded.  Intc  'nal  le- 
giflation  as  to  duties  and  regulations  on  import  and  on 
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export  ;  and  on  articles  foreign  as  well  as  colonial,  is  tren- 
ched upon  and  mortgaged.  As  to  the  liberty  of  trade, 
the  commerce  of  Africa,  Afia,  America,  the  Eaft  and 
the  Weft  indies,  is  laid  under  reftraint,  or  monopoly.  I 
will  not  follow  the  fyftem  through  its  minor  inequalities. 
Thus  far  it  was  nccefTary  to  go,  and  ftri^lly  argumentative. 
The  twenty  Biitilh  Fropcfiuons  are  on  your  table,  fo  alfo 
is  the  Brltifii  Bill  founded  on  thofe  Propofitions.  Jt  is  evi- 
dent, if  the  Irifh  Bill  does  not  correfpond  as  to  thofe  points 
that  the  Britifh  Parliament  have  declared  to  be  indifpenfible, 
that  it  is  abfurd  to  proceed  upon  it.  The  Right  Hon.  Se- 
cretary fays,  that  the  IriDi  Bill  is  founded  on  the  eleven  Pro- 
pofitions that  left  this  Houfe.  Were  it  fo,  who  is  not 
now  fatisfied,  that  we  ought  to  reject  it  ?  But  the  claufe 
he  has  recited  (after  many  times  coming  to  it,  and  many 
times  retiring  from  it)  that  claufe,  I  fay,  embodying  the 
fourth  Propofition  (as  well  as  evident  references,  to  others 
of  the  twenty  Propofitions)  fhews,  that  it  is  not  fo.  At 
Jeaft  it  proves  that  it  is  not  fo,  unlefs  in  the  fame  fenfe  and 
latitude,  in  which  it  has  been  faid,  in  the  Britilh  Par- 
liament, that  the  Britifh  Bill  is  founded,  on  thofe  pretended 
and  mifcalled  Irilh  Propofitions.  The  art,  that  has  been 
ufed,  in  changing  perpetually,  the  number  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  Propofitions  ^  and  again  in  fome  variation  of 
arrangement  and  matter  in  the  Britifli  Bill  j  and  a  ftill 
greater  variation,  in  both,  in  the  Bill  now  oiTered,  is  evident. 
Jt  is  meant  to  puzzle  ;  but  its  confequence  muft  be,  to 
revolt  and  to  repell.  Were  you  lulled  by  this  variation  into 
the  reception  of  the  Bill,  the  dodrine  in  its  paflaga 
would  be;  that  it  was  abfurd  to  receive,  if  you  did  not 
mean  to  proceed  in  it ;  and  that  it  was  abfurd  to  proceed, 
without  acceding  to  the  indifpenfible  conditions.  In  a 
word  what  follows  ?  That  we  ought  to  put  an  end  to  the 
bufinefs,  and  the  fooner  that  we  do  it  the  better.  The  pub- 
lick  has  been  too  long  agitated  already — The  only  good 
that  has  refulted,  is,  that  both  nations,  may  fee,  that 
there  is  ncthing  in  commerce  about  which  they  ought  to 
quarrel.  Temper  has  been  fhewn  on  both  fides,  and  I  hope 
it  will  remain.  The  importance  of  the  fubje6i:  demanded 
free  difcuffion,  and  that  neither  kingdom  fhould  feel  refent- 
ment,  or  chagrin,  at  the  deliberation  of  the  other.  In  pri- 
vate and  in  publick,  I  have  always  faid  fo,  from  the  com- 
mence 
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rilcncenient  of  this  cjueftlon  ;  and,  the  event,  h nr,  confirm- 
ed me  in  that  fentlment.f 

Air-  Marcus  Beresford. — At  this  late  hour  of  the  debate, 
and  after  the  al)le  manner  in  which  the  whole  lyflem  has 
been  ftated  by  my  two  Right  Hon.  Friends,  it  would  be 
idle  in  me,  and  trefpafling  on  your  patience,  were  I  to 
enter  into  a  ftatement  of  the  fyftcm  in  general,  but  I  trufh 
I  l"h all  obtain  an  indulgent  hearing  when  I  confine  myfcif 
wholly  to  reply  to  the  principal  argument,  which  has  fallen 
from  the  oppofers  of  this  fyflem.  The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman 
on  the  fecond  bench  (Mr.  Grattan),  certainly  challenges 
my  attention;  firll,  as  his  fpeech  was  the  mod  able,  and 
conveyed  in  rhe  moft  brilliant  language.  The  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  fet  out  with  ftatingthe  hiliiory  of  the  Free  Trade 
in  1779  ;  he  ftated  that  in  1779?  we  obtained  a  Free  Trade 
to  all  the  world,  the  Colonies  of  Great  Britain  excepted; 
to  that  I  muft  beg  leave  to  add  another  exception,  the 
jnonopoly  of  the  India  trade  was  never  furrendered. — 
Taking  the  trade  then,  as  ftated  by  the  Ri<-^ht  Hon.  Mem- 
ber, that  il  we  give  up  the  trade  of  the  Britifh  Colonies, 
we  are  at  liberty  to  trade  with  all  the  reft  of  the  world  ;  I 
will  afk  the  honourable  Gentleman,  will  he  ftate  with  what 
part  of  the  world  we  are  likely  to  trade  with  equal  advan- 
tage as  with  the  Britifh  Colonies  ?  or  will  he  fUte  that  we 
fhall  trade  with  any  foreign  Colonies  at  all  ?  —  Does  not  the 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  and  almofl:  every  individual  in  this 
houfe  know,  that  the  French,  and  almofl  every  other  na- 
tion of  Europe  who  pofTelTed  Colonies,  retain  their  Colo- 
nial trade  for  thcmfelves,  and  even  fuppofing  they  fliould 
admit  us  to  the  trade  with  their  Colonies,  will  the  Riglit 
Hon.  Member  enfure  us,  that  their  terms  will  be  better 
than  thofe  offered  by  Great  Britain.  The  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  flated,  that  when  we  received  the  Colony- 
trade  in  1780,  we  did  not  give  up  the  right  wc  had  to 
trade  with  foreign  Colonies  ;  I  will  admit  we  did  not  ex  - 
prefsly,  bqt  it  certainly  was  an  implied  part  of  the  bar- 

t  [Mr.  Flood,  In  the  courfe  of  his  fpeech,  took  notice  of  a  declaration 
made  on  a  former  occafion  by  the  Attorney  General,  who  had  faid,  he  ne- 
ver would  fupport  any  meafurc  detrimental  to  the  interefts  of  Ireland. 
Which  declaration  the  Attorney  General  rofe  and  repeated,  Mr,  Flood 
alfofaid,  a  Right  Hon,  Gentleman  oppofite  to  him  [the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer]  had  voted  againft  a  declaration  of  Rights  ;  and  before  he  fat 
down,  he  took  notice  of  what  Mr.  Orde  had  faid  rclalive  to  Patents, 
Copy  rights  and  ether  minute  particulars,] 
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gain,  for  it  is  impofTible  Great  Britain  can  admit  you 
to  the  trade  of  her  Well:  Indian  iflands,  unlefs  you  confine 
your  trade  to  her  Colonies  alone  ;  if  then,  v/e  cannot  have 
both,  which  is  it  moll  advantageous  to  pofTefs  ?  Will  the 
Right  Hon.  Genilcman  ftate  how  we  are  to  carry  on  trade 
with  foreign  Colonics  in  tiine  of  war  ;  does  he  imagine 
Great  Britain  will  afford  us  the  prote6fcion  of  her  navy,  to 
carry  on  a  trade  fo  prejudicial  to  her  interefts.  The  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman  has  ft.ited,  that  we  are  at  liberty  to  felefi 
what  articles  we  chufe  to  trade  in  with  the  Britifh  Colonies, 
and  equalize  the  duties  on  fuch  articles  only,  as  it  is  our 
intered:  to  trade  in.  Now  if  that  fa6l  be  true,  that  we  can 
make  exceptions  in  one  article,  and  equally  true  that  we 
can  do  it  in  many,  fiippofe  then,  we  equalize  the  duties  on 
one  article  only,  what  is  the  confequencc ;  you  might  ex- 
port the  ma:u:fadurcs  of  Ireland  to  the  Britifh  Weft  Indies, 
without  taking  any  of  the  produce  of  the  iflands  in  return. 
Is  it  probable  that  Great  Britain  could  ever  intend  to  com- 
municate the  trade  of  the  Britifh  Colonies  to  this  country, 
on  terms  To  di  'adv^antageous  to  the  Britifh  merchant — fo  much 
for  v/hat  has  fallen  from  the  Right  Hon  Gentleman,  with 
regard  to  the  trade  Vv'ith  Britifh  and  foreign  Colonies. 

But  before  I  take  leave  of  that  bench,  I  muft  advert  to  what 
has  fallen  from  another  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  ;  he  ftated 
v/ith  an  air  of  triumph,  that  a  noble  Duke  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  water,  had  not  made  ufe  of  expreflions  attributed  to 
him  in  the  public  prints  ^  and  how  did  he  endeavour  to 
prove  it?  by  (hewing,  that  leading  men  in  Lord  Northing- 
ton's  adminiiliration,    had  flated  in  this,  that  a  general 
fyfcem  of  commerce  was  to  be  fettled  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  that  it  was  impoflible  for  his  Grace  to  ftate 
in  tlie  Britifii  Houfe  of  Lords,  that  no  further  conccflions 
were  to  be  granted  to  Ireland,  when  his  Miniflers  in  this 
Houfc  flatcd,  that  a  great  fyflem  was  in  agitation.    But  as 
I  was  prefent  at  the  debate  alluded  to,  I  muft  beg  leave  to 
ftate  that  the  noble  Duke  did  fay,      that  whatever  might  he 
floating  in  the  minds  of  irdividuals  of  that  cabinet^  he  knew  of 
no  determinaiion  of  the  cabin  t  to  make  any  further  concejfions  to 
Ireland,  and  that  if  any  had  been  determined  on,  he  would 
have  implored  to  have  himfelf  laid  at  his  Majefly's  feet, 
to  refignhis  olfice,  that  he  might  not  be  made  theinftru- 
ment  of  fuch  capital  difj^r ace  and  capital  ruin''.    The  decla- 
ration then  of  Lord  iMorthin^rton's  adminiftratlon,  if  not 
authorized  by  the  Cabinet  cf  Great  Britain,  Vvas  calculated 
unly  to  deceive  this  country,  and  I  among  others,  was  frol 
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enough  to  credit  their  afFertlons.    An  KonouraMc  and 
J  earned  Member  has  laid,  that  the  attempt  of  rny  R:ght 
Hon.  and  learned  Friend  to  defend  this  i){lcm,  has  con- 
vinced hiin  that  it  is  indcfenliMc:  ;  if  the  attejupt  of  my 
Right  Hon.  Friend  has  cor.vinccd  him  that  the  fyftcm  :s 
indefcnfihle,  his  attempt  lo  anlv/cr  him  has  proved  his  ar- 
guments unanfwerabh       he  has  drawn  a  paralcl  between 
this  country  and  America,  and  has  alfertcd  that  tlie  d.f-  - 
memberment  of  America  arofe '  from  the  pafun;r  of  laws 
limilar  to  thofc  which  arc  now  under  ccnfidcration  in  the 
Britifli  Parharnent,  and  has  Aated  the  Tea  AS:  as  an  ex- 
ample.   Sc  rry  am  1  to  hear  this  country  compared  to  Ame- 
rica in  this  houfe,  but  the  caie  is  certainly  difFerent ;  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Briiiai  a  accernjjtcd  to  tax  America  with- 
out her  confent  ;  here  G' eat  l>r!'ain  only  fjbinits  to  the 
confideration  cf  Ireland,  ir  fne  wiil  covenant  to  cndcf  by  her 
own  Parliament  laws,  ii:ni!ar  to  ip-ofc  enacted  in  Great 
Britain,  wich  repaid  to  the  Plair^tioa  trade  and  Na'/iga- 
tion,  if  you  will  take  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  on  the  fame 
terms   which  fiie  enjoys  it  herfclf.    Another  Honour ible 
JMemhcT  began  wi:h  liatinir,  that  the  fettleuient  of  lyg, 
was  as  permanent  as  any  could  be  made  between  nation 
and  nation;  and  he  at  the  fame  time  fta'es,  that  the  King's 
Speech  at  the  opening  of  the  fcfiion  declares,  that  thofe 
waiters  are  now  to  be  fettlc-d,  which  were  before  fettledj, 
that  is  to  fay,  thofe  things  arc  now  to  be  finally  fettled, 
which  were  fo  fet.Ied  before ;  he  ftatcs  that  we  can  at  pre- 
fcut  trade  with  the  Colonies,  but  if  that  trade  is  not  per- 
ijianen":,  what  fecurity  have  wc  in  the  enjoyment  of  it. — 
He  has  {lated  in  a  humorous  fliic  of  punning;  that  we  paid 
-lingland,  to  abclifh  the  circulating  trade  thro'  Great  Bri- 
tain into  Ireland  ;  and  t!\at  we  are  nov/  again  going  to  pay, 
in  order  to  cdabhih  a  circuitous  trade  thro'  Ireland  into 
Great  Britain,  endeavouring  to  confound  the  difference 
between  a  circuitous  trade  t!,ro'  Ireland  to  Great  Britain, 
and  V!ce  ve>-f  ',  as  if  v/e  were  i2:norant  that  the  form.er  is  as 
advantageous,  as  the  latter  is  difadvantageous ;  but  I  trull: 
I  know  what  rcceprirn  this  ftyle  of  fpcaking  may  meet  in 
.-this  houfe.    He  has  faid  that  as  the  appointment  cf  the  re- 
venue cthcers  throughout  the  Cclonies  is  veflcd  in  the 
government  cf  Great  Britain,  the  Irifli  merchant  cannot 
trade  on  equal  terms  with  the  Englifli  ;  to  that  I  r^ply,  that 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  revenue  officers  to  injure  the 
fair  trade,  and  that  a  revenue  officer  is  as  liable  to  an  aclicn 
for  any  illegal  ad  under  colour  of  his  office,  from  an  Irifh,  as 
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an  Englifli  merchant.  He  talked  much  of  the  flipulation  to 
pay  for  the  navy  of  Great  Britain,  and  he  has  faid  the  country 
was  prote61:ed  during  the  war  by  the  Volunteers;  I  admit  it 
was,  and  I  can  boafl:  the  honour  of  having  been  inrolled 
among  Volunteers,  at  a  time  that  others  might  come  to  their 
meetings  with  haughty  triumph  and  infolent  contempt  to 
afk  nvas  the  country  arrayed?  But  I  muft  beg  leave  to  dif- 
tinguifh  between  thofe  Vohmteers  who  defend  the  country 
in  time  of  war,  and  thofe  who  affume  the  name,  and  meet 
in  Congrefs  and  Conventions  ;  and  here  let  me  have  fome 
degree  of  title  to  be  heard  in  anfwer  to  his  argument  about 
the  origination  of  Bills,  for  I  have  never  been  an  advocate 
for  the  originating  of  Bills  out  of  this  houfe,  I  have  never 
brought  Bills  from  Conventions  to  this  houfe,  but  have 
ever  flood  up  for  its  privileges,  and  I  truft  ever  lhall  — - 
He  has  talked  much  of  your  voting  a  perpetual  Money  Bill, 
is  he  then  ignorant  that  the  Hereditary  Revenue  is  already 
perpetual  ?  He  has  iilked  if  you  were  to  propofe  to  England 
to  adopt  laws  of  your  making ;  would  fhe  acquicfce  ? — No, 
fhe  would  not  ; — what  fhadow  ot  pretence  have  you  to  make 
laws  for  her  Colonies  ? — And  here  let  me  obferve,  the  Ho- 
nourable Member  has  fometimes  ftated,  that  the  4th  Pro- 
pofition  referred  to  your  foreign  trade,  whereas  it  refers 
only  to  your  trade  with  the  Britifli  Colonies  and  the  navy 
of  Great  Britain.  The  boon  granted  by  Great  Britain,  is 
the  trade  to  the  Weft  Indies,  which  (he  only  requires  you 
fhould  take  on  the  fame  terms  on  which  the  Britiih  merchant 
enjoys  it.  How  does  Great  Britain  maintain  thefe  Colonies 
and  that  trade  fhe  imparts  to  you  by  her  navy  ?  And  what  is 
the  bulwark  of  that  navy  but  the  navigation  a6is  }  thefe  fhe 
requires  you  to  adopt  for  the  ftrength  of  the  navy  of  the  Em- 
pire. It  has  been  faid  that  we  give  up  our  difcretionary 
power  when  we  adopt  this  l^ropofition  ;  to  that  I  reply,  that 
in  all  treaties  between  independent  nations,  you  give  up 
part  of  your  difcretion,  and  England  furnifhes  in  this  very 
treaty,  a  mofl  ftriking  example,  when  fhe  binds  herfelf  to 
give  a  continual  preference  to  your  linen  manufa6lure.  Tho' 
Ruffia  or  Germany  ftiould  hold  out  ever  fuch  advantageous 
offers  to  induce  her  to  admit  their  linens  on  equal  terms  \ 
flill  fhe  gives  up  her  difcretion  of  acceding  to  thefe  terms. 
Every  cafe  in  which  Great  Britain  calls  on  you  to  adopt  law* 
fmilarto  thofe  which  fhe  enads,  is  in  favour  of  Ireland. 
The  Honourable  Gentleman  fays,  that  England  is  tb  be 
the  fole  judge,  if  thefe  laws  confer  equal  benefits.  If  thefe 
Proportions  are  adopted,  let  me  fee  who  will  dare  to  put  that 
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con  ft  ru  61:1  on  on  them  ?  If  any  one  fhould,  to  ufe  the  phrafc  of 
the  Hon.  Member,  I  will  not  ceafeto  hunt  the  Slave.  1  meant 
to  have  followed  the  Hon.  Gentleman  thro*  other  parts  of 
his  Speech,  but  I  mud:  take  the  liberty  of  obfervln^,  he  has 
bcenio  extremely  prolix,  I  cannot  follow  him  or  his  example. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  fald,  he  could  not 
'fit  f?knt  wh€n  he  h^ard  a  meafure  in  which  he  was 
^roud  to  have  had  a  confidcrable  part,  reprefented  by 
fo  many  gentlemen  as  Injurious  to  the  independence  of  the 
Irlfh  legiflature,  and  a  barter  of  the  conftitution  for  com- 
merce. He  fhould  think  himfelf,  indeed,  unworthy  of  a 
feat  in  that  Houfe,  orof  the  nime  of  Irifhman,  if  he  could 
confent  to  barter  an  atom  of  the  conftitution  of  his  country 
for  all  the  commerce  in  the  world;  but  he  was  fo  fully  fa- 
■tisfied  the  prefent  meafure  did  not  violate  it,  in  the  fmalleft 
degree,  that  he  could  not  reprefs  his  furprife  at  its  being 
fuppofed  to  ido  fo.  When  gentlemen  faid,  that  it  violated 
the  conftitution,  they  forgot  that  they  had  recorded  a  fimi- 
lar  violation  of  it  in  every  feffion,  fince  the  freedom  of  their 
4egiflation  had  been  eftablifhed.  His  Right  Hon.  friend  (the 
Attorney  General)  had  quoted  the  refolution  of  that  Houfe 
in  1779.  He  would  now  read  a  part  of  the  ftatute  of  1781^ 
■made  in  confequence  of  that  refolution  : 

**  And  wheleas  fuch  part  of  the  trade  between  rhis  kingdom  and  the  Hri- 
tifli  Colonies  in  America,  the  Weft  Indies,  and  Britifh  Settlements  on  the 
coaftof  Africa,  as  was  not  enjoyed  by  this  kingdom,  previous  to  the  laft 
TefTion  of  ParJiamem,  can  be  enjoyed  and  have  continuance  fo  lon^ ,  and 
111  fuch  cafe  only,  as  goods  to  be  imported  from  the  faid  Colonies,  Plan- 
tations, or  Settlements  into  this  kingdom,  or  to  be  exported  from  thii 
kingdom  to  the  faid  Colonies,  Plantations  or  Settlements  fliaH  be  liable 
to  equal  duties  and  drawbacks,  and  be  fubjea  to  the  fame  fecurities,  re- 
gulations and  rcftriaions  ?s  the  like  goods  are  liable  and  fubjeft  to,  up- 
on being  imported  from  the  faid  Colonies,  Plantations  or  Settlements  into 
Great  Britain,  or  exported  from  thence  to  fuch  Colonies,  Plantations  or 
Settlements  refpeftively  j  be  it  enaded  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  for  the 
advancement  of  the  faid  trade,  that  duties,  drawbacks,  prohibitions,  &c. 
be  granted,  &c," 

This  ftatute  pafTed  at  a  time  when  the  fpirit  of  the  nation 
was  as  high  as  ever  it  had  been,  and  her  jealoufy  of  the  con- 
ftitution as  great,  and  has  been  repeated  every  feffion  fince. 
Now,  Sir,  the  condition  as  to  regulating  trade  is  as  exprefs 
in  this  ftatute  as  in  the  prefent  bill.  [Mr  Graf  tan  inter* 
rupting^  deftred  to  know  what  trade  ?]  — The  Chancellor  fro^ced^ 
ed,  the  Plantation  trade — the  very  trade  now  in  agitation; 
and  if  accepting  trade  on  conditions  v/ould  deftroy  the 
conftitution,  our  conftitution  has  been  long  fince  deftroy 
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ed,  even  in  the  very  year  of  its  emancipation.  But  the 
Ri^ht  Hon.  Gentleman  acknowledges  the  condition  which 
he  inveighs  againft  as  being  mort:  dangerous  now,  to  be  fi- 
milar  to  that  one  which  he  then  and  ever  fince  has  deemed 
fo  innocent.  He  only  dwells  on  its  extending  to  foreign 
trade,  that  is,  to  foreign  colonics,  as  if  the  greater  or  lefs 
extent  could  change  its  conflitutional  or  unconfl:itutional 
nature  ;  but  will  Gentlemen  confider  the  matter,  ftripped 
of  all  oratory  and  declamation  ?  Great  Britain  has  co- 
lonies, (he  offers  full  communication  of  her  trade  to 
Ireland,  on  condition  of  Ireland  trading  on  the  fame  terms 
as  fhe  does  herfelf ;  one  of  thofe  terms  is  equal  duties  and 
regulations,  which  the  gentlemen  admit  to  be  fair  and  harm- 
lefs,  for  we  have  complied  with  it  in  part  thefetwo  feffions  ; 
another  of  the  terms  is  the  giving  a  like  prote6lion,  as 
Great  Britain  gives  to  their  produce  againft  the  produce 
of  foreign  colonies.  This  too  is  fair,  but  it  deftroys  our 
conftitution — what  pitiful  reafoning  !  It  does  not  deftroy 
us  to  receive  a  monopoly  of  their  confumption  ;  but  to 
give  them  a  monopoly  of  our  confumption,  annihilates 
our  independence.  No  man  of  common  fenfe  can  hefitate 
that  it  is  fair  we  ftiould  receive  the  trade  on  the  fame 
terms  as  Britain.  The  Colonies  arc  hers — fhe  has  a  right 
to  annex  thofe  terms.  The  trade  with  them  is  a  gift  from 
her,  and  the  gift  is  conditional  ;  fhe  offers  to  take  us  into 
partnerftiip  in  their  trade;  fhe,  an  old  eftablifhed  country, 
raifed  by  commerce  alone  to  an  height  above  any  other  Eu- 
ropean power,  invites  us  to  partake  of  the  means  that 
raifed  her  to  wealth  and  a^reatnefs,  to  a  full  and  equal  fhare 
in  that  trade  which  coft  her  millions  to  obtain  and  will 
coft  her  millions  to  preferve  ;  and  this  fhe  does  without  de- 
firing  any  thing  towards  that  coft,  or  for  their  maintenance, 
or  any  return,  fave  a  fmall  fhare  of  what  may  arife  from 
our  profits  in  that  new  partnerfhip.  But  when  gentlemen 
argue  on  bad  ground,  even  their  own  arguments  often  make 
againft  them^  and  an  Hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Flood)  at 
the  fame  time  that  he  exerts  all  his  eloquence  to  perfuade  us 
that  the  confining  ourfelves  to  the  Britifh  Colonies  or  ac- 
cepting the  trade  on  fuch  conditions  is  injurious  to  the 
conftitution,  not  only  admits  but  contends^  that  we  have 
done  it  already,  and  that  we  have  done  it  on  the  folemn 
faith  of  compact.  Hear  his  reafoning  ;  he  fays,  that  the 
tranfatElion  of  1780  was  a  compa6l:,  and  not  a  gift,  and 
he  fays  it  was  a  compa6t,  becaufe  we  gave  a  confideration  ; 
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three  confidcrations,  each  of  more  value  than  the  gift ;  wc 
gave  monopoly  for  monopoly,  that  is,  in  other  words,  we 
agreed  to  prohibit  the  goods  of  other  colonies,  the  very  thing 
that  is  now  held  up  as  a  furrendcr  of  legiflature,  and  the 
fa6l  is,  we  did,  and  ftill  do  prohibit,  by  heavy  duties,  the 
fame  as  Britain  pays,  all  foreign  colony  produce.  In  theo- 
ry, therefore,  we  have  agreed  to  what  he  now  fays  cannot 
be  agreed  to  without  ruin,  and  in  pra6lice  we  have  a6lually 
done  the  very  thing  without  injury,  if  not  with  benefit  to 
our  trade.  His  other  confiderations  are  curious  ;  we  gave 
revenue,  that  is,  we  received  liberty  to  import  an  article, 
fugars,  that  would  bear  a  confidcrable  revenue,  which  wc 
mufl:  haveotherwife  impofed,  elfewhere,  and  thus  he  ftrange- 
\y  conftrues  the  accepting  the  means  of  a  revenue  into  giv- 
ing one.  His  third  confideration  is  ftill  more  wonderfull  ; 
we  gave  loyalty.  Good  Heavens  !  in  an  Irilh  Houfe  of 
Commons  does  he  fay  that  we  gave  our  duty  to  our  Prince 
as  a  partner  for  a  grant  of  trade  ? 

Mr.  Flood  interrupted  to  fay,  that  he  had  quoted  the  Re- 
folution  of  the  Britifh  Parliament,  when  he  ftated,  that  the 
loyalty  of  Ireland  was  deemed  a  confideration. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  refumed.  To  fuch 
wretched  fliifts  are  gentlemen  driven,  who  attempt  to 
fupport  what  is  not  fupportable,  and  wowld  vainly  en- 
deavour to  perfuade  you  that  this  meafure  trenches  on  the 
independence  of  our  legiflature  ;  you  need  not  adopt  any 
laws  that  Great  Britain  may  pafs  for  the  regulation  of  com- 
merce ;  if  you  do  not  approve  them?  you  may  reje6t  them 
whenever  you  think  proper  ;  you  do  but  reje6t  the  benefit  ot 
the  condition,  and  return  to  the  fituation  in  which  you  now 
are  ;  but  the  fame  Member  has  proved  mod  llrongly  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  introducing  theBill,  forwhenfuch  abilitiesashiscan 
totally  mifconceive  its  tendency,  it  ought  to  be  introduced, 
in  order  to  be  fully  underftood.  He  has  obferved  largely  on 
each  Propofition,  and  nothing  was  ever  lo  miftated,  mifre- 
prefented  and  mifunderftocd,  as  every  part  of  them  has 
been  by  him.  It  would  be  abiurd  to  follow  him  through  ali 
his  errors,  many  of  them  the  moft  ienorant  child  would  be 
afhamed  to  advance  ;  but  I  will  point  out  a  few,  not  per- 
haps fo  obvious  without  examination. 

Let  me  firfl:  take  notice  of  his  having  alluded  to  me,  and 
faid,  that  I  voted  againfl:  a  declaration  of  Rights,  i  deny 
it;  I  declared  my  opinion  of  the  independence  of  our  le- 
giflature from  this  very  feat,  early  in  the  debate  on  that  day  ; 
but  did  he  vote  for  it  ?  He  did  not,  and  I  repeat  the  Hon. 
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Gentleman  did  not  vote  tor  it,  bujt  lamented  that  the  (ubr 
je6b  had  been  brought  in  that  day- 

Mr.  Flood — I  appeal  to  the  Houfe,  whether  I  did  not  eijr 
ter  into  a  long  declaration  on  the  rubje6i:. — Here  the  Speaker- 
interfered  to  order. 

The  Chancellor — I  fhall  leave  this  fubjecSi:  as  a  leCpn  to 
the  Hon.  Gentleman,  never  for  the  future  to^  charge  fa<£t§ 
that  are  unfounded.  I  (hall  now  proceed  to  the  Hon,  Gen.- 
tleman's  obfervations.    He  fays      mark  the  cunning  with 

which  the  refolutions  are  drawn,  to  the  injury  ot  Irelaoid  j 
*^  there  is  no  new  prohibition  to  be  allowed  on  the  import 

from  one  country  to  another."  This  iis  certainly  a  great 
evil,  efpcciaily  if  we  confider  that  th^  Exportation  of  Irifli 
produ61:s  to  England  amounts  to  two  m-^llions  and  an 
HALF  annually — and  the  Exportation  of  wit  ilh  products  to, 
Ireland  c^mount  but  to  qne  million,  fo  it  is  injurious  to 
a  country  which  may  by  prohibitions  lofe  two  millions  and 
an  half,  to  ftipulate  againft  prohibitions,  and  the  country 
that  fends  more  than  ihe  takes,  is  not  wife  in  guarding  a- 
gainfl  mutual  prohibition  I 

Another  difcovery  the  Hon.  Gentleman  has  made  is  that 
countervailing  duties  are  unfair — why?  Becaufethe  Brewery 
of  Ireland  will  thereby  be  eff^6tuaHy  prot.e6led.  The  Hon. 
Gentleman  complains  of  the  report  oftheEngliih  Pri  vy  Coun  - 
cil, who  fay  that  to  put  Ireland  and  England  on  a  footing  of  ex- 
a£t  reciprocity  as  to  linen,  Ireland  ought  to  give  a  bounty 
on  the  exportation  of  Englifh  Linens,  becaufe  England  gives 
a  bounty  on  the  exportation  of  Irifli  Linens.  Can  any 
thing  be  more  jufl:  ?  Yet  England  makes  no  fuch  a  demand, 
but  is  ready  by  this  adjuflment  to  give  additional  fecurity  to 
our  Linen  trade  for  ever.  If  indeed  the  adjuHment  were  to 
take  away  the  benefit  from  Ireland,  it  would  be  a  good 
caufe  for  rejecting  it  ;  but  as  it  for  ever  confirms  all  the 
advantages  we  derive  from  our  Linen  trade,  and  binds  Eng- 
land from  making  any  law  that  can  be  injurious  to  it  ;  fure- 
ly  Gentlemen  who  regard  that  trade,  and  whofe  fortunes 
and  rent  depend  on  its  profperity,  will  not  entertain  a  mo- 
ment's doubt  about  embracing  the  offer. 

Another  of  his  curious  objections  is,  that  as  we  have  not 
a  navy  of  our  own,  and  if  we  affift  the*  navy  of  the  empire, 
England  will  turn  that  navy  to  her  own  ambitious  purpofes. 
To  what  ambitious  purpofes  ?  To  the  protC(!ilion  of  that 
commerce  and  of  thofe  colonies  which  are  now  to  become 
ours. — In  the  moment  that  flie  gives  up  her  monopoly  of 
colonies,  fhe  is  accufed  of  ambitious  p«rpofes,  for  her  fe- 
parate  aggrandizementc  The 
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The  Hon.  Gentleman  complains,  that  the  Bill  now  be- 
fore the  EngliHi  Parliament  makes  it  neceOary  that  every 
proper  and  authentic  document  to  prevent  Imuggllng  fiiould 
be  lent  by  the  revenue  officers  of  this  country  with  any  fo- 
reign or  plantation  goods  fent  from  hence  tp  England,  but 
that  the  fame  precaution  is  not  taken  with  regard  to  the 
fame  kind  of  goods  fent  from  England  to  Ireland.  This  is 
the  ftrongeft  argument  for  waiting  the  introdu<5tion  of  the 
Irifh  Bill  ;  it  fpcaks  the  confcioufnefs  of  the  Knglifh  Par- 
liament, that  they  could  not  prefcribe  to  our  revenue  offi- 
cers what  documents  fhould  be  fatibfadory  to  them  on  re- 
ceiving goods  from  England,  but  th  t  the  Iriih  Parliament 
alone  in  their  own  Bill  could  determine  that  matter.  It 
ihewsthe  Hon.  Gentleman  to  be  totally  ignorant  of  what  ei- 
ther is  or  ought  to  be  the  fubftance  of  the  Bill. 

The  Hon.  Gentleman  talks  of  bounties,  and  fays,  by  a- 
boliffiing  bounties  we  (hall  no  longer  be  able  to  bring  corn 
to  this  city;  our  inland  corn  bounties,  he  fays,  are  to  be 
turned  into  Protecting  Duties  for  England.  A  llrange  con- 
ception !  But  why  has  he  fixed  on  corn  and  flour  ?  If  he 
had  read  the  Refolution  on  which  he  is  arguing,  he  would 
have  feen  that  corn  and  flour  are  every  where  exempted. 

Another  argument  of  the  Hon.  Gentleman  is,  that  the 
declaring  that  neither  country  hereafter  can  lay  any  new 
prohibition  on  native  productions,  implies  cunningly  that 
it  may  on  foreign.  What  an  argument!  when  the  very 
firft  principles  of  the  fyflem  is,  that  a  mutual  interchange 
of  foreign  commodities  is  for  ever  to  take  place  between  the 
two  kingdoms,  and  one  even  of  the  Twenty  Proportions 
declares  it  in  precife  terms — But,  the  Hon.  Gentleman  talks 
of  prohibitions  on  exports,  &c.  ;  Would  the  Hon.  Gen- 
tleman wifh  to  leave  it  in  the  power  of  either  nation  to  pro- 
hibit their  native  commodities  from  being  exported  to  the 
other  ?  would  he  wifli  to  leave  it  in  the  power  of  England 
to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  coals,  fait,  iron,  bark,  hops, 
and  many  other  articles,  or  to  raifc  a  revenue  on  thefe 
articles  when  exported  hither. 

The  Hon.  Gentleman  talks  particularly  of  wool.  I  ad- 
mit if  you  balance  wool  againfl:  wool,  that  his  argument  is 
right  ;  but  the  juft  way  is  to  balance  the  whole  of  the  ex- 
ports England  engages  never  to  prohibit  the  export  of  ar- 
ticles which  are  necefTary  almoft  to  our  exiflcnce,  and  we 
engage  not  to  prohibit  the  export  of  articles  which  bring  us 
in  500,000!.  a  year.    We  are  to  engage  not  to  prohibit  the 
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export  of  Woollen  and  Linen  Yarn,  which  we  have  ex- 
ported for  a  whole  century,  and  without  keeping  a  markdt 
for  the  redundancy  of  which  by  export,  we  could  not  enfure 
plent-y  for  our  own  inanufa6furers. 

The  Gentleman  too  totally  miftates  the  cafe  of  patents 
and  copy-rights.  Britifli  patents  and  copy-rights  are  pro- 
te6ied  in  Britain  by  prohibition  againft  import.  The  Re- 
folutions  fay  to  us,  *'prote61:  your's  in  like  manner"  ;  a  mea- 
fure  never  yet  adopted  here,  which  mufl:  promote  genius, 
printing,  and  invention  in  Ireland. 

I  am  alhamed,  Sir,  of  taking  up  fo  much  of  your  time 
on  a  fubjecl  which  might  be  fo  ealily  underftood  by  the 
lowed  capacity;  I  fhall  therefore  quit  the  Hon.  Gentleman 
and  come  to  tlie  queftion  of  conrtitution,  which  I  do  not 
at  all  think  involved  in  this  fubje6t:.  If  Great  Britain  grants 
us  a  full  partnerlhip  in  all  her  trade  in  all  her  colonies,  if 
fhe  admits  us  to  a  full  participation  in  the  benefits  of  her 
Navigation  laws,  by  which  (he  has  raifed  herfelf  to  be  the 
grcateft  commercial  power  in  the  world  ;  if  fhe  does  not 
call  upon  us  to  contribute  to  the  expence  of  the  partnerfhip, 
but  merely  to  receive  our  fhare  of  the  profits,  and  fays,  we 
may  continue  in  that  partnerfhip  only  fo  long  as  we  chufe, 
can  any  man  fay,  the  conditions  of  it  amount  to  a  furrender 
of  our  legiflature  ?  furely  not,  it  is  idle  fpeculation.  Let  us 
then  look  at  the  fubjc6f,  free  from  all  imaginary  dread  for 
the  conflitution. 

Britain  imports  annually  from  us  2,500,000!.  of  our  pro- 
du6ls,  all,  or  very  nearly  all,  duty  free,  and  covenants  ne- 
ver to  lay  a  duty  on  them.  We  import  about  1,000,00  I. 
of  hers,  and  raife  a  revenue  on  almoft  every  article  of  it, 
and  referve  the  powder  of  continuing  that  revenue.  She  ex- 
ports to  us  fak  for  our  fifheries  and  provifions  ;  hops  which 
we  cannot  grow  ;  coals  which  we  cannot  raife  ;  tin  which 
we  have  not,  and  bark  which  we  cannot  get  elfewhere,  and 
all  thefe  without  referving  any  duty,  or  a  power  to  impole 
any  on  them  ;  tho'  her  own  fubjecSfs  pay  2,  3,  or  4s.  a 
chaldron  for  her  own  coals,  fent  coaftways,  and  in  London 
7s.  We  on  the  contrary  charge  a  duty  for  our  own  ufe  here 
on  almofl:  every  article  we  fend  to  her.  So  much  for  exports  ; 
now  as  to  bounties,  fhe  almoft  ruined  our  manufaflure  of 
fail-cloth,  by  bounties  on  export  of  her  own  to  Ireland.  In 
1750,  or  thereabouts,  when  her  bounty  commenced,  we 
exported  more  than  we  imported,  and  in  1784  we  exported 
none  and  imported  180, oco  yards  j  fhe  now  withdraws  that 
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bounty.    And  let  me  digrefs  here  a  litrlc  on  fail-clotlij 
which  although  gentlemen  afFed  to  defplfe  when  mentioned, 
will  I  trufl:  be  an  immediate  fource  of  wealth  by  this  adjufl- 
ment.   Fori.  This  bounty  is  tabe  removed.  2.  The  export 
oi  Sail-cloth  to  the  Indies  is  to  be  allowed,  and  Great  Britain 
exported  there,  in  1782,  about   oo,ooc  ells.     3.  There  is  a 
Britifti  law,  obliging  every  Britilh  and  colony  Ihip  to  have 
its  firftfuits  of  Britiih  fail-cloth.    Irifh  now  is  to  be  deemed 
Britilh.    4.    There  is  a  preference  of  2d.  an  ell  given  by 
Britifh  lawtoBritifh  fail-cloth,  over  foreign,  for  the  Britifli 
navy.    Irifli  is  now  to  have  the  fame  preference.    5.  The 
furplus  of  the  hereditary  revenue  is  to  be  applied  in  the  firfl: 
place  to  the  purchafe  of  Irifh  fail-cloth.    All  thefe  give  a 
glorious  profpeQ:  for  that  valuable  manufacture — But  to  re- 
turn, were  a  man  to  look  for  the  country  mofl:  advantageous 
to  fettle  manufacture  in,  what  would  be  his  choice  ?  One 
where  labour  and  provifions  are  cheap,  that  is  Ireland  ;  and 
what  would  he  next  look  for  ?  — why  to  have  a  rich,  extend- 
ed and  fteady  market  near  him,  which  England^  ftretched 
along-fide  affords,   and  to  eftabiifh  that  market  for  this 
country,  is  one  great  object  of  this  fyflem.  Gentlemen 
undervalue  the  redu6lion  of  Britifh  duties  on  our  manufac- 
tures ;  I  agree  with  them  it  may  not  operate  foon,  but  we 
are  to  look  forward  in  a  final  fettlement,  and  it  is  impoflible 
but  that  in  time,  with  as  good  climate,  equal  natural  pow* 
ers,  cheaper  food,  and  fewer  taxes,  we  mufl:  be  able  to  fell 
to  them.    When  commercial  jealoufy  fliall  be  baniflied  by 
final  fettlement,  and  trade  take  its  natural  and  fteady  courfe, 
the  kingdoms  will  ceafe  to  look  to  rivalfhip,  each  will  make 
that  fabric  which  it  can  do  cheapeft,  and  buy  from  the 
other  what  it  cannot  rnake  fo  advantagsoufly.    Labour  will 
be  then  truly  employed  to  profit,  not  diverted  by  duties, 
bounties,  jealoufies  or  legiflative  interference  from  its  natu- 
ral and  beneficial  courfe,  this  fyftem  will  attain  its  real  ob- 
je6t:,  confolidating  the  ftrength  of  the  remaining  parts  of  the 
empire,  by  encouraging  the  communications  of  their  market 
among  themfelves,  with  preference  to  every  part  againft  all 
ftrangers. 

I  need  not  mention  the  Navlgation-a6l:,  the  proper  bene- 
fits of  which  we  have  fo  long  looked  for  ;  I  will  only  obferve, 
that  Great  Britain  could  never  agree  to  receive  the  Britifli 
Colonies'  goods  from  us,  unlefs  we  prohibited  the  goods  of 
foreign  Colonies  as  flie  does,  which  is  a  powerful  argument 
for  that  part  of  the  fyftem  againft  the  conflitutional  phrenzy 
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that  threatens  it.  Let  us  alfo  obferve,  that  now,  forthe  firft 
time.  Great  Britain  offers  us  a  right  for  ever  in  all  prefent 
and  future  Colonies,  without  any  refervation  of  power,  to 
call  on  us  either  to  procure,  fupport,  or  preferve  them  ;  Jhe 
maintains  them,  me  fhare  all  the  profits  ;  and,  not  only 
their  goods,  but  all  goods  of  Irifli  produce,  are  to  pafs 
through  Britain  duty  free.  Can  foreign  nations,  after  this 
is  fettled,  make  difl:in6tion  between  Britifh  and  Irifh  goods  ? 
Our  manufadures  will  be  united  as  our  interefts,  and  we 
ihall  laugh  at  Portugal  folly. 

I  could  run  out  for  hours  into  the  many  benefits  of  this 
fyflem  ;  but  I  have  tired  the  Houfe  too  lonjr,  let  me  only 
implore  you  not  to  reje6l  this  meafure,  for  ill-founded,  vi- 
fionary  objedions,  or  to  facrifice  realities  to  (hadows.  If 
this  infatuated  country  gives  up  the  prefent  offer,  fhe  may 
Jook  for  it  again  iai  vain  ;  things  cannot  remain  as  they 
are;  commercial  jealoufy  is  rouzed,  it  will.increafe  with 
two  independent  legiQatures,  if  they  don'^t  mutually  declare 
the  principles  whereby  their  powers  fhall  be  feparately  em- 
ployed, in  dircding  the  common  c<^-ncerns  of  trade  ;  and 
without  an  united  interefl  of  commerce,  in  a  commercial 
empire,  rpoUtical  union  will  receive  many  ffiocks,  and  fe- 
paravion  o-f  intere^ls  muft  threaten  feparatlon  of  connexion, 
which  every  honeft  Iriihman  mufl:  fhudder  ever  to  look  at  as 
a  poffible  event. 

I  will  only  add,  that  if  this  mcafure  he  refufed,  Ireland 
will  receive  more  foilid  injury  than  Irom  any  other  evil  that 
ever  befel  her;  it  is  in  vain  for  Gentlemen  to  think  we  can 
go  on  as  we  have  done  for  fome  year^— or  to  expeft  to  cope 
with  England  in  a  defl:ru6iive  war  of  bounties — our  fituation 
mufl;  every  day  become  more  di^icult,  and  it  is  impoffible 
to  forefee  all  the  ruinous  confequencesthat  may  enfue. 

Mr.  pole  profeffed  himfelf  anxious  for  an  opportunity  of 
declaring  his  fentiments,  in  delivering  which,  whatever  good 
opinion  he  might  entertain  of  Government,  he  faid,  he  would 
not  fuffer  it  to  bias  him,  becaufe  the  tqueftion  before  them 
was  a  queftion  in  which  all  their  deareft  interefts  were  in- 
volved, and  no  recompence  government  could  make,  could 
compenfate  for  his  vote,  if  his  heart  did  not  confent  to  it. 
The  fpeeches  they  had  heard  from  the  gentlemen  who  were 
the  great  leaders  of  Oppofition,  convinced  him,  that  they 
bppofed  the  motion  upon  principle,  and  thought  it  impoffi- 
hie  that  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  fliould  agree  upon  the 
propofed  terms  of  iettJemcnt :  nay,  they  even  feemed  to 
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Willi  that  they  fhould  not.  He  had  not  the  vanity  to  think 
he  polFeffed  the  abihties  of  the  Right  Hon.  gentleman  on  the 
bench  near  him  [Mr.  Grattan  ;]  but  to  his  plain  underhand- 
ing,  what  had  fallen  from  him  in  argument,  appeared  to 
go  in  dire6t:  feparation  of  that  country  from  Great  Br  itain. 

Mr.  Grattan  here  interrupted  Mr.  Pole,  to  declare,  that 
the  honourable  gentleman  was  not  Warranted  to  draw  any 
fuch  inference.  He  had  great  confidence  in  the  honoura- 
ble gentleman's  integrity  of  heart,  and  he  had  no  doubt 
but  he  thought  what  he  fald  ;  the  Houfe,  however,  would 
judge  whether  he  had  made  a  fair  dedu6i:ion  from  his  argu- 
ment. What  he  had  faid  was,  that  if  it  came  to  the  quef- 
tion,  whether  the  Empire  or  the  Conftitutioh  was  to  be 
facrificed  ?  he,  as  an  Irifhman,  muft  anfwer,  Perifii  the 
Empire,  live  the  Conftitution  1" — he  would  fay  more  :  the 
principle  of  the  Bill  held  out  impofliblc  conditions,  whence 
it  became  necefTary  td  a(k,  would  they  go  back  to  their 
former  fituation,  or  would  they  maintain  their  indepen- 
dence ? 

Mr.  Pok  returned  his  thanks  to  the  Right  Hon  gentleman 
for  having  interrupted  him,  as  it  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  fetting  him  right,  as  to  the  part  of  his  fpeech  to 
which  he  had  meant  to  allude  ;  the  paflage  he  had  in- 
tended to  refer  to,  was  that  in  which  the  Right  Hon. 
gentleman  had  faid,  what  Ireland  had  gained  from  Great 
Britain  was  the  acquifition  of  war,  and  had  intimated,  that 
the  country  might  have  recourfe  to  foreign  Colonies. 

Mr.  Grattan  rofe  again  to  fay,  that  he  was  fe  accu dom- 
ed to  hear  in  that  Houfe  what  was  not  (Iriftly  regular,  ihat. 
he  had  no  objection  to  the  honourable  gentleman's  making 
what  ufe  or  advantage  he  thought  fit  of  any  expreflion  that 
had  fallen  from  him.  He  had  certainly  faid,  that  by  the 
propofed  Bill,  Ireland  was  called  upon  to  confenl  to  a  re- 
vocation in  the  time  of  peace  of  the  acquilition  of  war." 
Thofc  were  his  words,  and  he  claimed  them. 

Mr.  Pole  caught  at  Mr.  Grattan's  laft  exprefTion,  and 
faid,  as  the  Right  Hon.  gentleman  claims  his  v-ords,  it  mufl 
be  admitted  that  he  had  been  right.  Had  not  thst  been  the 
cafe,  he  would  have  appealed  to  the  Chair,  whether  the  free- 
dom oi  debate  did  not  allow  every  gentleman  to  (late,  what 
ftruck  him  as  the  conuruftion  of  words  that  had  fallen  in 
the  courfe  of  difcufllon.  He  would  maintain  it,  therefore, 
that  the  honourable  gentleman's  fpeech  tended  to  fepara- 
tion ;  and  he  begged  leave  to  obferve,  that,  he  was  not 
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one  of  thofc  who  was  apt  to  fay  in  that  Houfc  what  he 
would  not  fay  out  of  it,  as  it  was  his  conftant  rule,  never 
to  advance  in  public,  what  he  was  not  equally  ready  to 
advance  and  maintain  in  private.  The  fpeechcs  of  the 
two  great  leaders  of  Oppofition  appeared  to  him  to  breathe 
a  wiih  for  a  reparation  between  the  two  countries.  For 
his  part,  as  to  the  Bill,  he  was  neither  afraid  nor  alhamed 
to  fay,  he  heartily  approved  of  it.  He  did  fo  upon  princi- 
ple, beinj  perfuaded  that  it  was  a  good  Bill  for  Ireland  ; 
and,  if  any  thing  could  help  to  convince  him  that  it  was  fo, 
the  very  able  repfy  made  by  his  Right  Hon.  friend  [the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer]  to  one  of  the  wildeft,  moft 
jnconfiftent,  and>  if  he  might  be  permitted  to  fay  fo,  moft 
ignorant  fpeeches  ever  uttered  by  a  man  of  abilities,  would 
have  had  that  effed.  Mr.  Pole  repeated^  that  he  would 
riot  fupport  the  Bill,  could  he  not  do  fo  eonfiftently  with 
his  good  wifhes  for  Ireland.  He  believed,  there  were  many 
gentlemen  who  would  vote  for  it  from  the  fame  motives, 
as  he  was  not  only  perfuaded  they  were  men  who  a6t:ed  upon 
principle,  but  men  who  had  fo  much  charafler  to  lofe, 
and  fo  confiderable  a  flake  in  the  country,  that  nothing  in 
the  power  of  government  could  compenfate  to  them  for 
their  vote,  were  the  Bill  deferving  of  the  imputations  call 
upon  it  by  the  gentlemen  v/ho  opppfed  the  motion.  He 
hoped,  therefore,  and  had  little  doubt  that  he  fhould  have 
the  fatisfaflion  of  feeing  it  carried  by  a  very  confiderable 
majority. 

Mr.  Kearney  faid,  that  nothing  would  have  induced  him, 
at  fo  very  unfeafonable  an  hour,  to  have  troubled  the  Houfe, 
but  the  dread  he  was  under  that  he  fhould  r^ver  again  have 
an  opportunity  of  fubmitting  his  thoughts  to  a  free  indepen- 
dent Parliament,  if  the  Bill  which  was  moved  to  be  brought 
in  fhould  pafs ;  for  the  queflion  is  clearly  this,  v/hether  the 
Houfe  will  this  night  give  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  trans- 
ferring, as  far  as  Parliament  can  do  it,  the  conftitutional 
and  commercial  rights  of  this  independent  kingdom,  (which 
have  been  recently  recovered  by  the  virtue  an<i  the  fpirit  of 
tfee  people  of  Ireland)  to  the  legiflature  of  another  country, 
which,  untill  very  lately,  laid  the  trade  of  Ireland  under 
the  moll:  oppreliive  reflridions.  It  was  thefe  re{lri6l:ions 
v^hich  caufed  what  has  been"  fo  much  infilled  on  by  the  fup- 
porters  of  the  Bill,  the  fuperior  adv^antages  which  the  trade  of 
Great  Britain  was  to  us,  above  that  of  all  other  countries. 
In  other  words,  we  were  not  fufFered  to  fend  any  of  our 
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manuFa6lurcs,  except  linen,  to  an/  other  country,  and 
therefore  we  benefited  more  by  that  trade  which  we  were 
permitted  to  carry  on,  than  by  thofe  which  wc  were  not. 
I  cannot  think  that  there  is  the  lead  danger  of  this  Icings 
dom's  ever  forming  a  clofe  connexion  with  any  other,  ex- 
cept her  fiftcr  kingdom,  for  it  can  moft  afTuredly  never  be 
lier  intereft.  Let  us,  faid  he,  for  a  moment  confider  the 
advantage  which  we  are  this  night  told  we  are  to  derive  un- 
der this  Bill  : — the  admiflion  of  our  linens  duty  free  into 
Great  Britain,  and  rock-falt,  and  coal  from  thence  duty  free. 
I  will  acknowledge  that  t-he  firft  has  -been  of  very  great  ad- 
vantage to  lreland,  but  I  muft  obferve  that  the  Englilh  have 
likewifc  greatly  benefited  by  this  trade,  for  what  has  ena- 
bled us  to  pay  for  the  immenfe  quantities  of  their  various 
manufactures,  which  we  conftantly  take,  but  the  produce 
of  linens.  We  are  told  that  we  ought  to  be  much  obliged 
to  Great  Britain  for  taking  off  our  hands  the  redundancy  of 
the  raw  material  of  our  principle  manufadure.  I  cannot 
look  upon  it  in  this  light,  for  I  am  convinced  that  there 
cannot  be  produced  any  inftance  in  the  hiftory  of  the  com- 
mercial world  of  any  country  giving  a  preference  of  trade 
to  another  country,  from  any  other  motive  than  a  regard 
to  her  own  fuppofed  intereft.  The  idea  of  her  ading  un- 
der the  influence  of  any  other  caufe,  is  to  the  laft  degree 
abfurd.  Notwithftandingall  the  advantages  we  derived  from 
our  trade  with  Great  Britain,  were  we  not  fix  years  ago 
very  nearly  a  bankrupt  nation  ?  He  then  made  feme  remark* 
Ojni  the  prefent  policy  of  the  different  commercial  nations 
of  Europe,  who  are  now  wifely  endeavouring  to  fupply 
themfelves  with  the  different  manufactures  which  they  have 
hitherto  got  from  Great  Britain,  and  for  that  purpofe  have 
prohibited  Britifh  manufactures,  or  laid  heavy  duties  on 
them.  What,  faid  he,  muft  the  confequence  of  that  be  ? 
That  thofe  Britifli  manufactures  who  have  been  employed 
in  working  for  foreign  markets,  will  turn  their  hands  to 
that  manufacture  for  which  they  have  a  demand  at  home, 
and  which  we  have  hitherto  in  fomc  degree  luppiied  them 
with.  As  to  coals,  faid  he,  our  getting  them  duty  free 
from  Great  Britain  has  produced  two  confcquences  not  very 
beneficial  to  this  kingdom. — It  has  prevented  our  working 
our  own  collieries,  and  it  has  caufed  us  to  carry  on  all  our 
manufa(3ures,  except  the  linen,  in  the  large  fea-port  towns, 
the  moft  improper  places  for  them,  -inflead  of  eftablilliing 
them  near  the  coal  mines,  as  they  have  done  in  England  : 
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befides,  faid  he.  Great  Britain  fufFers  her  coal  to  be  export- 
ed to  Holland,  fubje6t  to  fome  fmall  duty.  With  refpeO: 
to  rock-falt,  without  which  it  was  faid  that  our  filheries 
could  not  flourifh,  that  was  a  miftake,  for  v/e  might  get 
French,  Spanifh,  or  Portugal  fait.  He  concluded  with 
mak'ng  fome  pertinent  obfervations  on  the  folly  of  pre- 
tending to  make  permanent  regulations  for  the  commerce 
of  two  nations,  whofe  commerce  mufl,  from  the  nature  of 
tradcj  change  fo  much,  that  what  may  be  thought  a  wife 
and  prudent  regulation  at  prefent,  may  be  the  very  con- 
trary in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years. 

Mr.  Cojiyngham  lamented  the  manner  in  which  the  quef- 
tion  had  been  difculTed  ;  bethought  that  every  man  who  had 
the  intcrefi;  of  Ireland  at  heart  fhould  have  endeavoured  to 
promote  h^irmony  and  cordiality  between  the  two  nations, 
inftead  of  v/hich  it  had  been  treated  as  if  the  Propofitions  had 
•  been  made  by  a  country  inimical  to  Ireland.  He  was  pe- 
culiarly concerned  that  his  right  honourable  friend,  who  he 
was  convinced  had  the  good  of  this  country  fincerely  at 
heart,  fhould  have  been  led  on  to  found  the  alarm,  as  if 
an  attempt  was  made  to  invade  the  conftitutional  rights  of 
this  kingdom,  and  that  at  a  time  when  the  fifter  kingdom 
took  every  opportunity  of  declaring  her  determination  to  rc- 
fpe<5>,  equally  with  her  own,  the  independence  of  Ireland. 
Old  canfes  of  complaint  were  brought  forward,  inllead  of 
adverting  to  the  repeated  a6is  and  declarations  of  Great 
Britain  (ince  the  year  1780.  He  declared  he  could  not  fee 
any  reafon  why  a  conftitutional  queflion  (hould  be  involv- 
ed in  this  commercial  treaty.  God  forbid  that  he  fhould 
join  in  any  a6:  to  violate  that  conftitution  which  we  had 
obtained  by  the  fpirit,  firmnefs,  and  w^ifdom  of  the  Parlia- 
ment and  people,  roufed  by  the  exertions  and  abilities  of 
the  man  who  had  exhibited  the  latter  with  fuch  fplendour 
in  the  prefent  debate.  But  after  prefcrving  the  conftitution, 
the  greateft  blefling  that  could  happen  to  this  country  would 
be  a  final  fettlement  of  commerce  with  Great  Britain,  upon 
permanent  and  equitable  principles.  How  w-as  this  to  be 
eFcded  if  fimilar  laws  were  not  adopted;  and  now,  at  a 
time  when  Great  Britain  is  negotiating  commercial  treaties 
with  all  the  reft  of  the  world,  you  create  an  im.pofiibility  of 
forming  any  treaty  with  this  kinn;dom,  from  an  ill-founded 
jealoufy.  If  laws  are  fimilar,  muft  not  the  wording  be  the 
fame  r  And  muft  not  they  V-e  propounded  in  one  Parlia- 
ment .before  they  are  adopted  by  Jie  other,  as  you  have  no 
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AmbaiTadors,  like  other  nations  ?  But  there  is  nothing 
propofed  to  be  done  in  the  prefent  Bill  diflcrcnt  irom  what 
you  have  done  in  all  the  Bills  fince  17H0,  dcclarin*:^  that  a 
iimilarity  of  laws,  manners  and  cuftoms  muft  ftrengthcn 
the  aflFedion  that  ought  to  fubrifl:  between  the  two  nations? 
It  appears  to  me,  that  you  require  from  the  Englilh  Parlia- 
ment, that  which  you  are  fo  jealous  of  being  thought  to 
fubmit  to  yourfelves  the  regiftcring  the  Eleven  Propofitions 
fent  from  hence.  Surely  Great  Britain  has  a  right  to  ob- 
/  jed,  to  add,  and  to  make  her  own  Propofitions.  But  I 
do  not  fee  but  that  the  bill  is  grounded  upon  the  Irifh  Pro- 
pofitions, with  explanations  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain, 
only  that  the  exception  to  the  feventh  claufe,'  relative  to 
Prohibitions  not  reciprocal,  is  omitted,  which  in  my  opi- 
nion is  very  favourable  for  Ireland.  For  it  is  a  matter  much 
contefted  in  Great  Britain,  whether  it  is  wife  to  prohibit 
entirely  the  exportation  of  wool. — Now,  though  wool  and 
woollen  yarn  would  by  the  prefent  Bill  be  always  allowed  to 
be  exported,  yet  the  Irifli  manufa6turer  would  always  have 
the  Irifh  yarn  upon  better  terms  than  the  Englifh  manu- 
fadurer.  The  latter  however  has  other  markets  to  procure 
that  material,  whereas  the  articles  that  you  fecure  for 
ever  to  yourfelves,  free  from  future  prohibitions,  are  cf- 
fential  to  your  manufadures — coals,  rock-falt,  bark,  tin, 
hops,  &c.  many  of  them  not  to  be  obtained  but  in  Great 
Britain. 

As  to  the  objedion  about  the  Eafl:  Lldia  trade,  there  is 
little  likelihood  that  this  country  can  fucceed  better  in  that 
fpeculation  than  fo  many  other  nations  that  have  made  the 
attempt;  the  Irifh  have  the  power  of  enjoying  it  equally 
with  Britifh  fubjeds,  and  our  pride  need  not  be  hurt  at 
furrcndering  this  right  by  treaty  to  a  company,  if  we  get 
other  advantages  in  return,  when  the  fame  furrender  was 
made  by  the  Emperor,  who  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna  en- 
gaged to  abolifh  the  Oflend  company.  Let  us  not  then  by 
an  ill-grounded  jealoufy  lofe  the  opportunity  of  making  an 
indifToluble  union  with  our  fifler  kingdom,  of  firengthen- 
ing  by  a  folid  cement  the  remains  of  the  empire,  and  re- 
ftoring  it  to  its  former  fplendour,  wealth  and  dignity. 

Mr.  Molyneux  made  a  fhort  fpeech  in  favour  of  the  Bill, 
declaring  himfelf  as  independent  as  any  man  in  that  Houfe, 
and  that  he  approved  of  the  fyflem  becaufe  he  thought  it 
would  be  beneficial  to  Ireland. 
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Mr.  Ogilvie  fald,  that  as  all  the  arguments  brought  to 
juftify  the  ciaufes  in  the  Bill,  founded  on  the  4th,  5th, 
&c-  Relolutions  of  the  Britifti  Parliament,  were  drawn 
from  the  famous  a£l:  of  1780,  palTed  in  confequence  of  the 
Britifh  A6i:,  of  the  zcth  George  III.  c.  10.  known  by  the  title 
of  the  a6i  oi  free  trade:  He  begged  the  Houfe  would  honour 
him  with  their  attention,  while  he  fhould  endeavour  to 
fhew  them,  that  the  above  aft  had  been  miftated,  for  he 
could  not  fuppofe  intentionally  mifreprefented,  by  a  right 
honourable  and  learned  gentlemen,  (the  Attorney  General) 
whofe  authority,  he  imagined,  had  mifled  all  thofe  who 
had  repeated  his  argument. — He  fuppofed,  that  the  Right 
Hon.  gentleman  was  aware,  that  the  Bi^l  introduced  by 
the  Minifter  in  England  for  a  final  fcttlement,  clafhed 
with  the  a61:  of  1780,  and  could  not  be  palTed  into  a  law, 
while  the  other  continued  in  force,  and  that  he  had  of 
confequence  feen  the  necefhty  of  reprefenting  this  aft,  as 
a  favour  granted  by  Great  Britain,  held  at  her  difcretion^  and 
recallable  at  her  pleafure. — He  moil  readily  admitted,  that 
the  act  had  been  a  concefiion  from  Great  Britain  ;  but 
he  pofitively  denied,  that  it  was  revokeable  at  her  pleafure  : 
And  the  Right  Hon.  gentleman  could  not  know  the  aft, 
if  he  really  thought  fo ;  for  it  was  therein  exprefsly  enacted. 
That  the  importation  and  exportation,  allowed  by  this 
ad,  fhaM  commence,  and  JJjall  have  continuance  fo  hng^ 
and  in  fuch  refpeSlive  cafes  only,  as  the  goods  or  any  of 
themy  &c.  fhall  be  liable  by  fome  a6t  or  a6ts  of  Parlia- 
ment,  to  be  made  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  to  equal 
duties  and  drawbacks,  and  fhall  be  made  fubjeft  to  the 
fame  fecurities,  regulations,  and  reftrifbions,  as  the  like 
*^  goods,  &c.    exported  from,   or  imported  into  Great 
Britain,  from  the  Britifh  Colonies  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
America  and  Africa.'*    Thefe,  he  faid,  were  the  words 
of  the  zG(y  which  he  then  held  in  his  hand,  by  which  the 
duration  of  the  aft  was  put  for  ever  out  of  the  power  of 
Great  Britain,  and  made  to  depend  entirely  on  the  future 
a6ts  of  Ireland.    Great  Britain  could  not,  at  any  time,  nor 
under  any  circumflances,  recall  or  annull  the  aft  ;  but 
Ireland  might  forego  the  advantages  granted  by  the  a6i, 
by  not  performing  the  conditions  annexed  to  the  grant  ;  al- 
though even  here  care  had  been  taken,  that  fhe  might  relin- 
quifh  the  advantage  in  any  one  particular  inflance,  with- 
out forfeiting  the  general  right.    The  Right  Hon.  gentle- 
man's argument,  therefore,  to  induce  the  Houfe  to  accept 
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the  prefeiit  Bill,  as  giving  them  a  permanent  Right  to  a 
favour  which  was  held  now  by  an  ad:  voidable  at  the  plea- 
fure  of  Great  Britain,  not  only  fell  entirely  to  the  ground, 
as  being  utterly  untounded  ;  but  unfortunately  it  contra- 
di6ted  what  had  been  argued  by  the  Right  Hon.  gentle- 
man near  him,  [Mr.  Orde]  who  had  recommended  the 
prefent  Bill  as  a  matter  of  experiment,  that  might  be  done 
away  at  any  time  by  Great  Britain,  or  Ireland.  He  was 
ready  however  to  agree  with  another  Right  Hon.  gentleman, 
[Mr.  Fofter]  who  had  argued  that  the  principle  of  the  prefent 
Bill,  was  the  fame  as  the  principle  of  the  20th  Geo.  III.  c. 
10.  This  he  admitted,  but  that  Right  Hon.  gentleman  when 
he  urged  this  fimilarity  as  an  argument  for  the  prefent  Bill, 
muft  have  forgot,  that  it  was  exprefsly  provided  by  that  zQi, 
that  the  principle  (hould  not  be  extended  to  any  part  of  the 
trade  carried  on  or  enjoyed  by  Ireland  previous  to  that  a(9: ; 
and  that  the  conditions  therein  ftipulated,  were  exprefsly  li- 
mitted  to  the  importation  and  exportation  granted  under 
that  a6t.  Whether  this  provifo  was  infifted  on  by  Ireland, 
or  was  matter  of  conceflion  as  the  other  parts  or  the  a6l  ; 
it  did  the  higheft  honour  to  the  liberality  and  juftice  of 
Great  Britain,  who  gave  freely,  without  taking  advantage 
of  the  gratitude  of  Ireland,  to  impofe  any  reflraint  on  the 
trade  (he  enjoyed  cxclufive  of  that  grant.  This  provifo 
now  ftood  the  Magna  Charta  of  Irifti  trade,  and  formed  an 
infuperable  obftacle  to  any  attempt  to  reftrain  it  beyond 
the  limits  prefcribed  by  that  a6l:  ;  but  the  Britifli  Bill  now 
on  their  table,  that  had  been  introduced  by  the  Minifter  in 
England,  declared  it,  in  contradi6tion  to  this  provifo," 
cflential  and  indifpenfibly  neceflary  to  the  prefent  feitlement, 
that  Ireland  (hould  not  only  impofe  the  fame  duties,  regula- 
tions and  reftri(^ions  as  Great  Britain,  on  the  exportation 
and  importation,  granted  by  the  a6t  of  i78o>  but  fliould 
fubmit  to  the  fame  terms  on  the  exportation  and  importa- 
tion, which  had  been  exprefsly  exempted  from  thefe  condi- 
tions by  the  provifo  of  the  ad ;  nay,  the  prefent  Bill 
went  ftill  further,  and  demanded,  that  Ireland  fiiould 
fubjed  to  the  conditions  of  the  ad  of  1780,  her  trade  with 
foreign  Colonies  generally  and  univerfally,  which  every 
man  muft  allow  was  a  demand  perfedly  new.  [Here 
fomebody  on  the  Treafury  Bench  calling  out  no,  no,  that 
rum  was  excepted.]  Mr.  Ogilvie  faid,  he  thanked  the 
gentleman  for  anticipating  what  he  was  going  to  fay,  for 
that  the  exception  ftrcngthened  his  argument,  as  it  was  a 
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partial  excrptioii  of  rum  imported  from  the  Well:  Indies  ? 
but  American  rum  was  fubjected  to  the  Britifh  duty,  in 
dire6l  contradidion  to  the  provifo  of  the  a6t  of  1780. 
Nor  was  this  all,  for  by  the  Minifter's  Bill  Ireland  was  ta 
hind  herfelf,  net  on!;/  to  l?.y  the  fame  duties  as  Great 
Britain,  on  rum,  pehry,  train  oil,  and  whale  fins,  import- 
ed from  the    fates  of  America  but  alfo  to  prohibit  the  impor- 
tation of  thofe  articles  whenever  Great  Britain  fhould  prohi- 
bit them  ;  which  power  of  prohibition  was  by  the  Bill  ge- 
nerally extended  over  every  part  of  the  Colony  trade,  Bri- 
tiih  and  foreign  :  A  requifition  fo  entirely  new,  that  Great 
Britain  had  not  made  it  even  at  the  moment  of  granting 
the  free  trade  with  the  Colonies  ;  for  the  only  power  of 
prohibition  afked  at  that  time  had  been  of  the  trade  with 
the  Britim  Colonies  or  Plantations  in  America,  then  in 
actual  re':^nian.    He  thought,  however,  that  the  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain  could  not  be  fairly  accufed  of  a  breach  of 
faiih  in  what  ihey  had  hitherto  done,  as  the  Bill  had  not 
come  to  that  ftagc  when  its  principle  could  be  difcufTed ;  but 
{le  was  extremely  furprifcd  that  the  Minifter  fhould  have  in- 
troduced to  that  Parliament  a  Bill  that  is  indired:  contra- 
<Ji6lion  to  an  exifting  law ;  which  law  it  was  not  in  the  power 
of  Great  Britain  to  repeal  without  a  breach  of  faith  \v\t\\  Ire- 
land ;  for  the  continuance  of  the  a6l  depends  on  the  will  of 
Ireland  ;  and  he  challenged  any  man  in  the  Houfe  to  (hew 
that  Ireland  had  rehnquiflied  or  forfeited  the  right  fhe  en- 
joyed under  that  aci:.    The  Britifh  Parliament  therefore 
could  not  have  pafTed  the  Minifler's  Bill  into  a  law,  without 
commitringan  z&.  of  violence,  which  ought  never  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  poflible  cafe  within  thofe  w^alls.    Another  de- 
viation from  this  famous  a6b,  he  obfcrved,  was  the  reilraint 
to  be  impjofed  on  Ireland,  to  prohibit  her  from  trading  with 
foreign  colonies,  as  no  fuch  reflraint  exifled  under  that 
acl ;  and  every  thing  not  exprefsly  flipulated  v/as  by  the 
provifo  exempted  from  the  conditions  of  the  act-    A  right 
honourable  Gentleman  (Mr.  Fofler)  had  at  firfl  attempted 
to  juflify  this  prohibition  by  the  a<9:  of  eighty;  but  he  af- 
terwards feemed  to  abantion  this  ground  and  to  reft  it  on  the 
equal  confl:ru6^:ion  of  the  navigation  laws  of  Great  Britain  ; 
there,  indeed,  he  was  ready  to  agree  with  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  for  upon  an  equal  and  fair  conftru<Etion  of  the 
navigation  laws,  as  adopted  by  Mr.  Yelverton's  a(^,  he  was 
ready  to  admit  that  Ireland  TVas  reflrained  from  an  inter- 
courfe  with  toreign  colonies ;  but  then  the  gentleman  mufl 
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admit  that  this  Conilnjclion  put  Ireland  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing  with  Great  Britain,  and  opened  the  ports  ot  Great 
Britain  to  Irilh  Hiips,  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  did  the  ports 
of  Ireland  to  the  fliips  of  Gi  eat  Britain.  If  this  v/as  denied 
the  Irifh  nation  v;as  not  reftrained  from  tradin:^  with  fo- 
reign colonies  ;  if  it  was  admitted,  fhe  had  a  right  to  the 
intercourfe  which  was  made  the  pretence  for  the  prefent  fct- 
tlement,  and  was  confidered  as  one  branch  of  the  price  that 
Ihe  was  to  receive  for  the  numerous  difadvantages  flie  was 
to  fubmit  to  in  return. 

He  begged  leave  to  obfsrve  further,  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  [tlie  Attorney  General]   had  been  miftaken  in 
the  condinons  annexed  to  the  trade  with  the  Eaft-Indies,  if 
ever  that  trade  fnOuld  be  opened  to  Ireland,  of  v/hich  there 
was  very  little  probability  indeed  ;  for  that  Ireland  was  now 
to  engage  to  carry  on  that  trade,  under  fuch  duties,  re- 
ftraints,  and  reflriclions,  as  Ihould  be  from  time  to  timd 
impofed  bf  G^eat  Britain.    The  Attorney  G  neral  calling' 
out  noy  no,  Mr.  Ogilvie  read  from  the  Bill   the  exprefs 
Claufe  with  the  words  he  had  ufed,  and  further  added^ 
that  Great  Britain    had  in    this   Cafe   alfo   referved  a 
power  of  prohibiting  the  Importation  into  Ireland,  when- 
ever fhe  lliould  find  it  her  Intcreft  to  prohibit  the  Importa- 
tion into  Great  Britain.    Having  f5:ated  this  very  fully,  he 
begged  that  Gen'-lemen  would  attend  particularly  to  a  dan* 
ger  that  threatened  Ireland  with  refpe6i:  to  the  Eaft  India 
Trade,  if  the  prefent  Settlement  fliould  take  place.  He 
faid,  they  all  knew  that  a  Tax  on  Windows  had  lafl:  felTion 
been  impofed  in  Geart  Britain  as  a  commutation  for  the  high 
duties  formerly  paid  on  tea  ;  this  tax  had  excited  much  diffatis- 
fa6lion  in  England,  where  it  had  been  confidered  as  an  addi- 
tional  land-tax  ;  if  the  Minifter  to  regain  his  lofi:  popularity, 
or  any  other  Minifrer  to  eafe  the  internal  burdens  of  the  peo- 
ple, fhould  be  inclined  to  repeal  this  KQi,  and  to  impofe 
the  high  duties  formerly  paid  on  tea,  he  would  have  this 
additional  encouragement  to  do  it,  that  he  would  tax  Ire- 
land at  the  fame  time,  and  that  a  {bare  of  the  burden  Vv'ould 
be  borne  by  this  kinf^dom.    The  duties  paid  on  tea  were, 
as  well  as  he  recolle£led,  ftatedfrom  igco,oool.  to  a  million- 
If  only  one-fourth  of  the  above  quantity  was  confumed  in 
Ireland,   it  would  raife  upwards  of  200,0^ ol.  a  year  on 
Ireland,   a  burden  which  he    was  perfuadcd  every  man 
mufl:  fee  would  prove  ruinous  to  this  kingdom  ;  and  which 
would  be  a  fufficient  reafon  for  reje6i:ing  the  prefent  fyflera, 
if  there  were  no  other. 
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Mr.  Ogllvic  faid,  he  fhould  not  now  detain  the  Houft 
by  going  into  detail  to  fhew  the  ruinous  confequences  that 
mull  arife  from  this  fettlement,  if  ever  it  took  place, 
to  the  infant  manufadures  of  Ireland,  but  lliould  referve 
his  arguments  on  this  part  of  the  fubje6l  to  the  proper 
jdage  of  the  hnfinefs,  if  ever  for  the  misfortune  of  this 
country,  the  Bill  fhould  pafs  to  a  committee,  which  he 
firmly  believed  it  never  would. 

Major  Doyle. ^ At  fo  early  an  hour.  Sir,  it  would  feeni 
unnecelfary  to  apologize  for  {eliciting  the  indulgence  of  the 
Houfc.  I  have,  however,  too  much  confederation  for  the 
exhaufted  ftate  of  other  Gentlemen,  as  well  as  myfelf,  to 
detain  the  Houfe  long,  and  in  truth  it  is  not  neceflary. 
But  the  importance  of  the  queftion  calls  upon  every  man 
who  has  ever  opened  his  hps  within  thofe  walls  to  fpeak 
boldly  his  fentiments  upon  a  fyftem  which  is  to  decide  for 
ever  the  fate  of  Ireland,  I  fhould  therefore  hold  myfelf  guil- 
ty of  the  moft  inexpreffible  crime  againft  my  country,  were 
I  to  preferve  a  timid  neutrality,  or  afford  even  a  filent  fup- 
port,  when  its  dearefl:  interefts  are  upon  the  point  of  being 
lofl:  for  ever.  Sir,  the  refpe6i:able  attendance  at  your  bar, 
your  crouded  and  anxious  galleries,  and  the  uncommon  bril- 
lta7icy  of  your  audience,  mark  ftrongly  the  agitation  of  the 
public  mind  upon  the  event  of  this  night's  debate.  But  it 
is  not  only  within  this  Houfe  that  it  is  difcernible,  you  fee 
it  in  the  dejected  air  of  ail  your  citizens,  and  in  the  def- 
ponding  countenance  of  every  manufa6turer  you  meet  ; 
but  I  would  tell  them  that  their  apprehenfions  are  ground- 
lefs  ;  that  the  firm  virtue  of  their  Parliament  will  convince 
any  Minifter  who  fhould  dare  to  wreftlc  with  the  Indepen- 
dence of  Ireland,  that  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  is  too  fl:rong 
for  him — I  would  tell  them,  that  the  Members  of  this  Houfe 
will  part  with  the  liberty  of  Ireland  only  with  their  lives. 
I  hope  in  this  I  fhould  not  fay  too  mwch  ;  but  if  am  unhap 
pily  miftaken,  and  that  by  a  political fmcide,  the  conftitu- 
tion  fhall  this  day  be  deftroyed,  I  fhall  at  leaf!  have  the  fa- 
tisfafiion  to  think,  that  I  have  done  my  duty  by  thus  pub- 
licly protefting  againft  this  difgraceful  meafure,  and  that 
ivhen  pofterity  fhall  with  indignation  revifc  the  proceedings 
of  this  day,  my  nam.e  fhall  not  be  found  am.ong  thofe  who 
have  ignominicufly  negle<£i:cd  to  defend,  or  who  have  bafely 
dared  to  betray  the  rights  of  cur  country.  I  have  another 
fatisfa6tion  in  the  confcioufnefs  that  the  idea  of  committing 
the  two  countries,  and  driving  the  one  to  violence,  and  the 
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other  to  retaliation,  cannot  be  imputed  to  us  wiio  0])poic, 
but  to  thofe  who  would  force  this  iyftcm  ;  for  the  people  of 
England  agree  with  thofe  of  Ireland  in  the  moft  decided  de- 
teftation  of  the  meafure.    It  is  not  a  contefl:  between  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  but  a  contefl  on  which  the  ralh  Miniftcr 
of  one  country  is  leagued  with  the  artful  Miniltry  of  the 
other,  in  combination  againd  the of  both.     When  1 
fay  Miniftry,  let  none  kippofe  I  can  have  the  nioll:  dillanf. 
aUufion  to  the  amiable  Nobleman  who  repreicnts  Majelly; 
were  I  to  fpeak  of  him,  it  fhould  be  with  that  refpeti  wh\ch 
I  really  have  for  his  character:  but.  Sir,  I  feel  for  his  fitu- 
ation  ; — candid  hirtifelf,  he  fufpe6t:s  not  the  duplicity  of 
others,  and  furrounded  by  thofe  whofe  interefl:  it  is  to  de- 
ceive him,  his  name  can  be  abufed  only  by  their  ufe  of  it. 
Sir,  I  obje6i:  to  the  admiflign  ot  this  bill  ;  firft,  becaufe  I 
will  not  enter  into  treaty  with  thofe  who,  in  the  very  outfet 
of  the  bufinefs,  mark  the  defign  to  over-reach — witnefs  the 
flight  introdu6f  ion  of  a  conftitutional  ufurpation  into  a  copci^ 
mercial  regulation. — Is  there  any  of  you  who,  in  the  pri- 
vate occurrence  of  domeiHc  life,  would  conclude  a  bargain 
with  a  perfon  whom  you  detected  in  the  ad  of  cheating 
you  ?  And  ftiall  we  be  lefs  tenacious  of  the  nation's  rights 
than  an  individual  of  his  private  interefl:  ?  I  obje6i:  to  it 
again,  becaufe  it  fets  out  upon  a  falfe  principle.    It  afFeds 
to  be  founded  upon  the  wiflies  of  our  people,  when  the  pe- 
titions on  your  table  prove  it  to  be,  in  dired  contradi6tion 
to  them.    The  addrefs  moved  by  an  Hon.  and  rcfpeded 
Friend  of  mine  (Mr.  Griffith)  at  the  clofe  of  the  feHion,  is 
adduced  as  a  proof  of  the  nation's  wifli,  and  is  faid  to  be  the 
foundation  of  this  bill.    Sir,  the  generous  motives  which 
induced  him  to  bring  forward  this  addrefs  did  honour  to  the 
goodnefs  of  his  heart,  and  were  the  efFuflons  of  genuine 
patriotifm  ;  but  it  by  no  means  fpoke  thje  wiflies  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  on  the  contrary,  he  did  not  move  it  until  after  he  had 
failed  in  eff"e6ling  their  wifh  for  Proteding  Duties  ;  and 
little  did  the  unlufpicious  honefty  of  his  nature  conceive, 
that  his  laudable  defire  of  accommodating  both  countries 
could  be  diflorted  into  a  fyftem  injurious  to  the  commerce, 
and  deftrudive  to  the  conflitution  of  Ireland.    Again,  1  ob- 
jc6b  to  treating  with  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  unlefs  he 
fliall  produce  credentials  of  his  being  fully  impowered  to 
treat. — In  this  I  am  juftified  by  the  humiliating  failure  of 
his  late  treaty,  though  opened  with  fo  much  folemnity,  and 
apparent  certainty  of  ratification.    I  ohjed  again  to  the 
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mode  of  treaty,  if  even  a  treaty  were  necefTary  ;  for  it  is 
impoffiMe  that  any  fyftem  can  be  formed  in  the  firft  in- 
ftance  in  the  Parliaments  of  both  kingdoms  ;  if  any  fuch 
arrangemenu  i?  eligible,  it  fhoiild  be  efie8:ed  by  the  m.eeting 
of  Commif/ioners  from  each  country,  chofen  from  thole 
nioft  convtrfant  in  trade,  (for  the  hufinefs  has  nothing  to 
do  with  conftitution)  who  after  higgling  and  bargaining  as 
is  cuftomary  in  commerce,  fhall  form  the  outlines  of  a  plan 
to  be  fubmitted  to  their  refpective  Parliamentb  lor  ratifica- 
tion. This,  Gentlemen,  well  may  rccoliecl,  I  fuggefted 
on  the  original  Propofition,  and  1  find  I  am  confirmed  by 
perfons  of  the  firfl:  abilities  in  another  kingdom.  I  again 
object  to  the  duration  of  the  treaty.  It  is  the  nature  of 
commerce  to  flu6iuate  and  be  diverted  into  new  and  unex- 
pe6i:ed  channels,  and  is  it  not  therefore  abluid  to  bind,  by 
fixed  and  eternal  regulations,  what  is  in  a  conftant  ftate  of 
fiu6tuation  ;  and  moreover,  I  deny  that  we  have  power  to 
bind  irrevocably  fucceeding  generations,  ftill  lefs  to  impofe 
upon  them  an  eternal  tribute.  I  confefs  I  did  not  fee  the 
advantages  of  the  original  refolutions  fo  rapidly  run  through 
the  Houfe ;  but  if  I  had  approved  them,  yet  I  never  could 
be  a  dupe  to  the  falfe  logic  of  a  fchool-bov,  who  would  per- 
fuade  ycu,  that  in  agreeing  to  the  Eleven  Propcfitions 
which  did  not  much  injure  your  trade,  and  did  not  at  all  af- 
f  6i:  your  conftitution,  you  were  neceffarily  bound  to  adopt 
Twenty  Propofitions,  v,?hich  throughout  are  at  war  with 
the  one,  and  decidedly  vi6lorious  over  the  other.  I  ihall 
defer  faying  any  thing  of  the  commercial  impofitions  con- 
tained in  the  plan  until  another  ftage  of  the  bill,  if  unhap- 
pily for  the  nation  that  opportunity  fhould  occur,  and  I 
fhall  content  myfelf  at  prefent  with  giving  a  negative  to  the 
introduction  of  the  Bill — being  refolved  to  {land  by  our 
conftitution  while  it  can  ftand,  and  fliould  it  fall,  content 
to  fall  with  it 

Colonel  Aioore  faid,  he  rofe  to  great  disadvantage,  but, 
as  he  feldom  fpoke  long,  he  trufted  for  the  indulgence  of 
the  Houfe.  He  then  ufcd  a  few  arguments  in  a  favour  of 
the  motion. 

Mr.  Trench  fpoke  as  ftiortly  againft  it,  declaring  that  he 
thought  it  his  duty,  not  lefs  as  the  friend  of  Great  Britain 
than  of  Ireland,  to  oppofe  the  introduction  of  a  Bill, 
which,  without  holding  out  any  certain  profpe6t  of  effen- 
tial  advantage  to  either  country^  feemed  likely  to  injure  the 
interefts  of  both,  by  creating  endlefs  jealoufies,  alarms,  and 
-apprehenfions  on  each  fide  of  the  water. 

Mr. 


Mr.  Nevilt. — The  grcatncfs  of  the  rubje6i:  precludes 
any  neceili.'-y  for  an  apology,  and  a  greater  never  was  de- 
bated in  this  Honfe.  On  Thurfday  I  oppofed  the  propo- 
ficion  of  the  Right  Hon.  gentleman,  [Mr.  Flood*]  the 
Secretary  having  fo  (Irenuouily  follicited  for  an  adjourn- 
ment of  one  day,  and  fo  folemnly  pledged  himfelf  to  bring 
forward  what  would  tend  to  univerfal  fatisFaclion. — I  have 
paid  the  utmofl:  attention  to  his  fpeech  and  (latement  of  the 
Bill — which  flatement  has  determined  me  to  vote  againft 
a  Bill  that  breathes  the  fplrit  of  the  Englilh  Bill,  and  is 
evidently  founded  on  Refolutions,  many  of  which  are  de- 
ftru6live  to  the  liberty,  honour,  and  commerce  of  Ireland. 
— I  believe  the  intentions  of  the  prefent  Adminiftration  are 
fair  and  honourable  towards  this  country,  and  alfo,  that 
had  Mr.  Pitt  had  it  in  his  power,  he  would  have  returned 
the  Refolutions  as  they  were  fent  to  England,  and  that  he 
was  beaten  out  of  them  by  the  manufa6lurers  of  Great 
Britain,  and  by  the  inveteracy  of  Party — but  thank  God, 
Party  has  not  arifen  to  fuch  a  height  in  this  country,  and 
that  the  Minority  of  this  night  will  ftiew  itfelf  diverted  of 
Party — a  Bill  of  fuch  confequence  {hould  be  carried  unani- 
mouily,  or  not  at  all  I  hope  Ireland,  who  has  fo  lately 
diftinguifhed  herfelf  amongil:  the  nations  of  the  world,  will, 
on  this  occafion,  fupport  the  character  ihe  has  gained.  I 
have.  Sir,  in  general  fupported  Government  through 
the  fefi^On,  but,  on  this  occafion  ftiall  quit  them,  and  re- 
commend the  Secretary  in  his  Clofet  to  confider  well  the 
chara6:er,  independence  and  property  of  the  Minority  ; 
and  alfo,  to  take  into  remembrance,  that  many  of  his  ableft, 
and  mort:  powerful  fupporters  are  abfent,  who  would,  in 
the  courfe  of  the  Bill,  ftep  forward  and  aflTert  the  liberty  of 
the  land.  We  have  therefore  gained  great  honour,  and 
let  us  perfevere. 

*  A  preliminary  debate  had  taken  place  the  preceding  day  upon  Mr. 
Orders  intreating  the  Houfe  to  indulge  him  for  one  day  longer,  before  he 
ftated  to  them  the  Propofition  he  had  to  offer  relative  to  the  adjoftment  of 
a  Commercial  Intercourfe  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  In  the 
courfe  of  that  debate  Mr.  Flood  had  defired  to  move  a  Refolution  to  the 
following  purport :  "  That  this  Houfe  will  retain  undiminifhed  the  full 
and  free  exercife,  at  all  times,  of  the  foie  and  exclu five  authority  of  the 
iiifh  Parliament  to  legiHate  for  Ireland,  commercially  and  externally,  as 
well  as  internally." 
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Mr.  Chde  rofe  to  explain.  It  having  been  alluded  to  as 
if  he  had  faid  that  the  Minifter  could  have  gotten  better 
terms  but  did  not,  it  became  neceffary  for  him  to  repeat 
that,  the  Minifter,  befide^s  combating  the  prejudices  of  the 
manufa6turers  of  Great  Britain,  had  refifted  the  amend- 
ments propofed  by  oppofition,  fomeof  which,  had  they  been 
given  way  to  and  received,  would  have  rendered  the  Refo- 
iutions  inadmiffible  indeed.  But  he  had  never  faid,  that 
the  Bill,  he  propofed  to  bring  in,  either  arofe  from  or  was 
founded  on  the  twenty  Refolutions  of  the  Britifti  Parlia- 
ment. What  he  had  faid,  and  what  he  muft  ftill  fay, 
was  that  his  Bill  arofe  from  their  own  Propofitions  and  was 
confonant  to  the  principles  of  thofe  Proportions. 

Mr.  Curran  faid  he  was  too  much  exhaufted  to  fay  much 
at  that  hour  (fix  o'clock)  on  the  fubjefb.  His  zeal  had 
furvived  his  ftrength.  He  wilhed  his  prefent  ftate  of  mind 
and  body  might  not  be  ominous  of  the  condition  to  which 
Ireland  would  be  reduced,  if  this  Bill  fhould  become  a  law. 
He  could  not  therefore  yield  even  to  his  weaknefs  :  It  was 
a  fubje6i:  might  animate  the  dead.  He  then  took  a  view  of 
the  progrefs  of  the  arrangement,  and  arraigned  the  infi- 
dious  conduct  of  adminiftration.  In  Ireland,  it  was  pro-- 
pofed  by  the  Minifter;  in  England,  it  was  reprobated  by 
the  fame  Minifter.  He  had  kaown  children  learn  to  play 
cards,  by  playing  the  right  hand  againft  the  left, — he  had 
never  before  heard  of  negociation  being  learned  in  that  way. 
He  faid  a  Bill  was  not  a  mode  of  negociating  ;  our  law  fpoke 
only  to  ourfelves — bound  only  ourfelves.  It  was  abfurd 
therefore  to  let  a  Bill  proceed.  But  the  commercial  part 
was  out  of  the  queftion  ;  for  this  Bill  imported  a  furrender 
of  the  conftitution  and  liberty  of  Ireland.  If,  faid  he,  we 
fhould  attempt  fo  bafe  an  ad,  it  would  be  void,  as  to  the 
people.  We  may  abdicate  our  reprefentation,  but  the 
right  remains  with  the  people,  and  can  be  furrendered  only 
by  them  ; — we  may  ratify  our  own  infamy,  we  can't  ratify 
their  flavery.  He  feared  the  Britifti  Minifter  was  miftaken 
in  the  temper  of  Ireland,  and  judged  of  it  by  former  times. 
Formerly  the  bufinefs  here  was  carried  on  by  purchafed 
majorities  ;  there  was  a  time  when  the  moft  infamous 
meafure  was  fure  of  being  fupported  by  as  infamous  a  ma- 
jority. But  things  were  changed  ;  the  people  were  en- 
lightened and  ftrong  ;  they  would  not  hear  a  furrender  of 
their  rights,  which,  he  faid,  would  be  the  confequence  if 
they  fubmitted  to  this  Bill.    It  contained  a  covenant  to 
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cna($^  fuch  laws  as  England  fhould  think  proper  ;  that 
would  annihilate  the  Parliament  of  Ireland.  The  people 
here  muH:  go  to  the  Bar  of  the  Englifh  Houfe  of  Commons 
for  relief,  and  for  a  circuitoub  trade  to  England,  we  were 
accepting,  he  faid,  a  circuitous  conftitution. 

He  faid  it  was  different  totally  from  the  cafes  to  which 
it  had  been  compared,  the  fettlement  of  177Q,  or  the 
Methuen  treaty  :  There  all  was  fpecific  and  defined,  here 
all  was  fuftian  and  uncertain.  A  power  to  bind  externally 
would  involve  a  power  alfo  of  binding  internally.  This 
law  gave  the  power  to  Great  Britain  of  judging  what 
ftiould  be  a  breach  of  the  compa6i:,  of  conflruing  it,  in 
fa6i:  of  taxing  us  as  fhe  pleafed,  and  gave  her  new  ilrength 
to  enforce  our  obedience.  In  fuch  an  event,  he  faid,  we 
mufl:  either  fink  into  utter  flavery,  or  the  people  mufl; 
wade  to  a  re-afTumption  of  their  rights  through  civil  blood, 
or  be  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  an  union,  which,  he  faid, 
would  be  the  annihilation  of  Ireland,  and  what  he  fufpe^ed 
the  Minifler  was  driving  at. 

Even  the  Irifh  Minifter,  he  faid,  no  longer  pretended  to  ufc 
his  former  language  on  this  fubje61 ;  formerly  they  had  been 
lofl  in  a  foolifh  admiration  at  the  long  impedimented  mark 
of  oratoric  pomp,  with  which  the  Secretary  difplayed  the 
magnanimity  of  Great  Britain.  That  kind  of  eloquence, 
he  fuppofed,  was  formed  upon  fome  model,  but  he  fufpeO:- 
ed  that  the  light  of  political  wifdom  was  more  eafily  re- 
peated, than  the  heat  of  eloquence  ;  yet  they  had  been  in  rap- 
tures even  with  the  oratory  of  the  honourable  gentleman. 

However,  he  now  had  defcended  to  an  humble  flyle,  he 
talked  no  more  of  reciprocity,  no  more  of  emporium,  Mr. 
Curran  then  went  into  general  obfervations,  to  Ihew  that  this 
treaty  would  give  no  folid  advantages  to  Ireland,  but  was 
a  revocation  of  the  grant  of  1779- 

He  faid,  he  loved  the  liberty  of  Ireland,  he  would, 
therefore,  vote  againfl  the  Bill,  as  fubverfive  of  that  liberty ; 
he  would  alfo  vote  againfl  it,  as  leading  to  a  fchifm  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  that  mufl  terminate  in  a  civil  war, 
or  in  an  union  at  befl.  He  was  forry,  he  faid,  he  had 
troubled  them  fo  long  ;  but  he  feared  it  might  be  the  lafl 
time  he  fhould  ever  have  an  opportunity  of  addrefling  a 
free  Parliament,  and  if  the  period  was  approaching  when 
the  boarted  Conftitution  of  Ireland  fhould  be  no  more,  he 
owned  he  felt  a  melancholy^  ambition  in  deferving  that 
his  name  might  be  inrolled  with  thofe  who  endeavoured  to 
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fave  it  in  its  lafl:  moment.    Fofterity  would  be  grateful  tor 
the  effort,  though  it  iTiould  have  failed  of  fucccfs. 

Mr.  Browne,  (member  for  the  univerfity)  :  Mr.  Speaker, 
As  I  am  one  of  thofe  unfortunate  gentlemen,  who  have 
been  dragged  up  by  the  Minifter,  140  miles,  from  the  bu- 
finefs  of  my  profeiTion,  and  driven  about,  as  if  I  was  one 
of  his  own  hacks,  I  hope  to  be  indulged  by  his  friends  in 
faying  a  few  words.  Surely,  Sir,  exclufive  of  every  other 
confideration,  that  Mmiftcr  is  incxcuiable,  who  without 
inevitable  neccfllty  brings  up  the  landed  gentlcmian  from 

his  harveft  ;  the  profeffional  man  from  his  vacation,  

forces  the  fuitor  to  drop  Iiis  claim,  and  even  (as  I  am  in- 
formed) calls  the  judge  from  his  bench.  Does  the  fuccefs 
of  this  Bill  depend  upon  hafte;  would  it  melt  away  before 
the  heat  ot  a  fummcr,  or  its  permanency  be  in  the  in- 
verfe  proportion  of  the  time  taken  to  conlider  it.  Would 
not  one  imagine  that  the  Minifter  had  called  us  together  to 
announce  fome  glad  tidings,  and  not  to  afk  an  abject  fur- 
render  of  our  conflitution  and  of  our  commerce  ?  What  have 
we  really  come  forth  to  fee — in  trudi  a  "  reed  fhaken  v/ith 
the  wind,"  a  trembling  Minifter,  who  feels  himfelf  tottering, 
and  would  perfuadc  us,  that  on  his  exiftence  depends  the 
exiftence  of  the  country.  This  fchemer,  this  fyftera-monger 
has  blown  a  new  bubble  to  amufe  us.  This  plaything  of 
the  Minifter,  which  has  been  dandled  about  during  the 
whole  feafon,  till  it  was  repeatedly  broke,  is  patched  up 
once  more.  He  has  produced  iyftem  after  fyftem,  and  like 
Candide  has  told  us,  of  everyone,  that  it  was  the  heft  of  all 
poftible  fyftems.  The  moment  we  had  revolved  it,  wiih 
much  labour  and  ftudy,  a  new  one  was  propofed,  and  the 
former  vaniftied.  Our  afTent  was  obtained  by  him  to  eleven 
jvropofiiions,  merely  to  he  told,  that  w^e  could  not  have 
thcjii.  So  that  we  might  fay,  with  the  merry  j^night,  he  is 
neither  fifh  nor  flefti,  and  a  man  docs  not  know  where  to 
find  him.  Every  fyilem  was  to  be  permanent,  and  then 
the  chief  detence  of  it  was,  t^^at  we  miglvi:  break  it  when 
we  pleafed.  E\^ery  plan  was  to  be  final  ;  the  laft  words  of 
the  Minifter,  and  then  followed  another  ultimatum,  like 
the  man,  who  finding  a  good  fale  for  *^  the  laft  words  of  Mr. 
Baxter,"  pubhftied  juore  laft  words  of  Johnny  Baxter.'^ 
Irifh  could  bear  a  blunder,  anjd  the  two  ultimatums  made 
but  one  ultimatum.  1  beg  pardon  for  jefting  ;  but  the 
fubje£i:  ftrikes  me  in  fuch  various  lights,  fometimes  me- 
lancholy, at  others  ludicrous,  that  I  feel  my  mind  divid- 
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cd  like  the  fif^iire  of  Rofcius,  between  the  comic  and  tra- 
^ick  mufe.    Bnt  Sir,  to  be  ferious  ;  I  do  not  believe,  (with- 
out knowin£^  individuals,  but  arc^uing  merely  from  confc- 
quences,)  that  the  prefent  adminiftration  is  capable  oF  forr.i- 
'\n^  that  wife  and  durable  plan  of  commercial  intercourfe, 
which  is  likely  to  keep  thele  countries  in  peace  and  har- 
mony.   Inflead  of  premeditation,  they  appear  to  have  cor.i- 
menced  rafhly  without  knowing  the  interefts,  or  tempers 
of  the  two  kingdoms.     Inftead  of  long  confideration,  all 
has  been  hur'-y  and  precipitation.     Inftead  of  concord,  the 
Englifh  Minifter  has  been  perpetually  at  variance  with  his 
Irifh  agent.    The  one  promifed  us  immenfc  advantages, 
the  other  foothed  England  with  arguments,  to  prove  thcfc 
promifes  fallacious,  fo  that  when  both  in  London,  they 
were  afraid  to  meet  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  Inftead 
of  wife  moderation,  the  feelings  of  this  country  have  been 
outraged  by  the  Fourth  Propofition.    While  that  infult 
flands  recorded  on  the  Journals  of  Great  Britain  ;  while  it  tef- 
tifies  fuch  a  difpofition  to  invade  our  rights,  in  that  haughty 
nation,  it  is  impoffible  to  negotiate.    A  ftill  greater  infult 
has  been  offered  in  their  bringing  in  a  Bill,  before  they 
knew  our  fentiments.    The  natural  courfe  was  to  fend  us 
their  Refolutions,  and  afk  whether  we  could  agree  to  thofe 
conditions.    But  in  bringing  in  a  Bill,  v/hat  did  they  fay, 
but  that  they  expe6ted  fubmiffion,    and  were  carelefs  as 
to  our  affent,  or  rather  were  fure  of  gaining  it  by  artifice 
or  force.    And  how  did  they  glofs  over  this  infamous  Pro- 
pofition ?    By  acknowledging  our  independence.  Words 
againfl:  f36i:s.    They  afferted  ity  and  invade  it  in  the  fame 
breath.    They  acknowledge  it,  and  only  defire  us  to  give 
it  up.    From  the  whole,  I  draw  two  confequences  :  The 
one,  that   England  acceded  to  the  eflablifliment  of  our 
rights,  only  through  the  emergencies  of  war  ;  and  has  ever 
fince  been    ftudying   to  undermine    the    fabrick.  The 
other  that  fhe  views  us  with   ineffable  contempt  ;  fhe 
thinks  our  fpiril;  temporary;  our  determined  voice  a  mere 
boafl:  ot  language,  and  that  the  genius  of  Ireland  unufed  to 
exertion,  after  one  great  effort,  will  never  wake  again. 
May  we  not  afk,  with  ah  the  indignation  of  virtue,  what 
has  fhe  feen  in  our  condu£f,  to  encourage  fiich  attempts  ? 

With  refpe6i:  to  trade  ;  we  have  at  prefent  a  commerce 
free  as  the  winds  that  blow.  Cheared  with  our  fhips  for 
many  a  league,  old  ocean  fmiles  ;  his  vaft:  demefne  is  every 
where  open  to  us.    And  now  we  are  modeflly  defired  to 
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confine  ourfelves  to  the  Atlantic  ;  to  give  a  monopofy  to 
the  Britifli  colonies,  and  to  fhackle  our  American  trade,  our 
great  expefiled  fource  of  wealth,  and  all  this  for  what  ? 
for  an  intercourfe  with  the  Englifh  fettlements,  which  was- 
much  more  an  obje£l  to  them  than  to  us,  and  for  the  ri- 
diculous hopes  of  rivalling  them  in  their  home  market. 

Thefe  are  the  bleffed  efFeds  of  negotiation,  and  confirm, 
this  pofition.  The  weaker  country  that  negotiates  is  loft- 
What  had  we  to  do  with  treaty,  when  every  thing  was  in, 
our  own  power.  I  fee  no  harm  in  that  declaration  of  an 
illuftrious  Duke,  which  the  Minifler,  with  a  party  voice  fo 
induftrioufly  dwelt  upon  this  night,  that  the  Portland  ad- 
miniftration  meant  to  grant  us  no  more.  Why  ?  becaufe  they 
had  granted  us  enough ;  and  it  was  in  our  own  power  to 
do  the  reft.  They  faid  they  would  not  grant  us  any  things 
but  did  they  fay,  like  the  prefent,  that  they  would  take  any 
thing  from  us.  Who  oppofed  the  violent  attack  on  our 
conftitution  contained  in  the  fourth  Propofition  ?  Not  the 
Minifter  of  England  ;  for  by  means  of  that  Propofition^ 
principally  did  he  hope  to  make  the  whole  fyftem  palatable 
to  the  Britifh  nation.  Not  the  people  of  England;  all  their 
obje6lions  related  to  the  commercial  part,  but  never  in  any 
of  their  addrelTes  or  petitions  did  they  object  to  this  re- 
ftraint  upon  our  legiflature.  No  ;  the  men  who  compofed 
the  whig  miniftry  of  1782,  from  whom  we  obtained  a  free 
recognition  of  our  rights,  and  who  faw  in  an  attack  upon 
them,  the  prelude  to  an  invafion  of  their  own.  That  bold 
and  decided  fpirit,  which  diftinguifhes  the  man  who  has 
mofi:  uniformly  and  powerfully  oppofed  increafing  in- 
fluence, was  never  more  alive,  than  in  oppofing  this  exe- 
crable Propofition.  Let  each  nation  prote6i:  its  own  trade. 
I  apprehend  lefs  difunion  from  a  war  of  duties,  than  from 
the  prefent  infidious  policy.  I  would  go  any  length  to  pre- 
vent difunion.  I  think  it  would  be  ruinous  to  both  coun- 
tries. It  would  probably  terminate  in  flavery  ;  the  pre- 
fent Bill  certainly  would  ;  and  in  fome  fituations,  an  ho- 
nefl:  man  would  be  obliged  to  prefer  the  chance  of  liberty, 
to  the  certainty  of  fubjedion. 

Mr.  Brooke  (Member  for  Donegal)  faid,  he  hoped  the 
Houfe  would  indulge  hrm  in  faying  a  very  few  words,  par- 
ticularly as  he  thought  himfelf  called  on,  as  he  had  con- 
ftantly  fupported  the  Minifter,  to  give  time  to  bring  in 
his  Bill,  as  from  the  good  opinion  he  entertained  of  the 
prefent  Government,  he  did  conceive  they  would  introduce 
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Tnothlng  that  could  be  injurious  to  Ireland  ;  he  there- 
fore concluded,  that  they  would  have  introduced  a  Bill, 
founded  on  the  Propofitions  which  had  palFcd  that  Houfc  ; 
if  they  had  done  fo,  Government  fliould  have  had  his  fup- 
port,  and  he  did  imagine,  the  fupport  oF  a  great  majority  ; 
but  as  a  (hadow  of  thofe  Propofitions  did  not  remain,  and 
as  the  Bill  introduced  by  the  Right  Hon.  gentleman 
was  founded  on  the  twenty  Pr9pofitions  which  had  pafled 
the  Britifli  Parliament,  it  was  in  his  mind  totally  inad- 
miliible.  Mr.  Brooke  faid,  he  did  not  abound  in  words, 
that  his  condu6^:  muft  be  demonftrated  by  his  adions,  that 
during  the  time  he  had  the  honour  of  a  feat  in  that  Houfe, 
he  had  uniformly  given  his  fupport  for  the  attainment  of 
the  Conftitution,  as  now  enjoyed  ;  and  that,  by  the  blef- 
fing  of  God,  he  never  woulcf  give  a  vote  that  would  fully 
that  Conftitution.  He  concluded,  by  faying,  he  would  not 
barter  Conftitution  for  Commerce. 

Mr.  Ogle, — Mr.  Speaker.  From  the  commencement  of 
this  very  important  bufinefs  to  the  prefent  moment,  I  have 
kept  an  awful  filence,  not  from  any  want  of  attention 
which  I  could  poflibly  pay  to  the  fubjefi:,  nor  from 
want  of  a  decided  mind,  what  part  I  would  take  when- 
ever it  fhould  come  before  this  Houfe  in  a  proper 
•manner.  But  really,  it  has  changed  its  form  and  ftiape 
fo  often,  that  it  was  impollible  to  know  by  what  opinion 
to  bind  it ;  and  has  fo  often  ftiifted  his  pofition,  that  it  was 
•equally  impoflible  to  know  on  what  ground  to  ftand;  from 
whence  to  take  a  fair,  a  full,  and  comprehenfive  view  ol  it. 
I  do  not  hefitate  to  declare  niyfelf  the  friend  of  a  commer- 
-cial  arrangement  between  the  fifter  kingdoms,  founded  on 
the  firm  and  broad  bafis  of  mutual  honour,  and  of  mutual 
intereft.  Any  fyftem  founded  on  other  principles,  can 
never  be  permanent — fo  far  from  uniting,  it  muft  feparate 
— fo  far  from  confolidating,  it  muft  diflblve.  And  I  am 
the  friend  of  fuch  an  arrangement  as  I  wifli  to  have  formed, 
becaufe  I  am  convinced  it  will  have  the  beft  confequences 
to  both  kingdoms — becaufe  it  will  prevent  a  commercial 
war — which  can  only  end  in  a  commercial  feparation — 
the  natural  confequence  of  which  will  be,  (and  which  of 
all  others  ought  to  be  avoided  by  every  man  who  wifhes 
well  to  the  genuine  interefts  of  the  Empire,)  a  national 
feparation.  IBut  however  defirable  that  obje61:  may  be,  I 
would  not  for  the  attainment  of  it,  facrifice  the  Conftitu- 
iion  of  Ireland  to  the  imperial  pride  of  Great  Britain — nor 
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wiii  I  ever  furrender  the  natural  rights  and  properties  of 
[tiis  country  to  the  monopoHzing  fpirit  of  the  traders  and 
iTianufa6liners  of  England.  I  do  not  wifh  to  impoverifh 
Great  Britain  by  an  unfair  and  partial  aggrandifement  of 
Ireland,  nor  would  I,  nor  will  I  make  the  Empire  poor 
indeed,  by  a  facrifice  of  the  Irifn  Conftitution.  I  wifli  tq 
{land  between  the  two  Countries,  and  to  deal  equal  ho- 
nour, and  equal  juftice  to  each. 

I  fhall  vote  for  the  admiffion  of  the  Bill.  Some  gentle- 
men have  faid,  there  is  fallacy  in  it — if  I  had  not  any 
other  reafon,  that  would  be  a  fufficicnt  one  for  me.  I 
know  of  no  mode  more  effe6i:ual  to  d^tefl  the  fallacy,  than 
by  having  it  fairly  and  fully  invedigated.  The  Engliih  na- 
tion has  been  confulted  upon  their  Bill — their  fenfe  has  been, 
taken  upon  it — fq  ought  the  Irifh  nation  to  be  confulted 
upon  cur's,  and  fo  ought  their  fenfe  to  to  be  taken.  I 
niuft  here  beg  leave  to  obferve,  that  I  think  there  is  fome 
inconfiftency  in  gentlemen,  whodeclare  themfelves  fo  much 
the  friends  of  the  Irifh  nation,  not  to  allow  that  nation 
an  opportunity  of  confidering  at  this  time  for  themfelves, 
and  of  giving  a  decided  opinion  on  a  fubje6i  of  fuch  in- 
finite and  eternal  moment.  It  is  a  fubje£i  of  too  great 
magnitude  to  be  fo  lightly  handled,  or  to  be  cafl:  afide  in 
fo  hafty  a  manner — every  man  in  the  kingdom  interefted 
and  concerned  in  it,  ought  to  be  confulted— every  indivi- 
dual ought  to  give  his  opinion,  and  the  fenfe  of  the  com- 
munity at  large  ought  to  be  taken. — The  fenfe  of  the  na- 
tion ought  to  appear  at  your  bar,  and  by  that  fenfe  fhall 
my  conduct:  be  regulated. 

Mr.  BroivrJow  faid,  the  gentlemen  who  fupported  the  mo- 
tion had  a  great  deal  to  anfwer  for  to  their  country,  as  well 
ias  to  thofe,  who  had  much  rather  fome  hours  fince  have 
retired  to  their  beds,  than  have  been  detained  fo  late  un- 
necefTarily.  For  his  part,  it  was  fufiicient  to  have  heard, 
the  Bill  read,  to  know  that  it  was  founded  on  the  .jth 
kefolution  of  the  two  Houfes  of  the  Bririfti  Parliament. 
That  was  fo  obvious  and  indifputable,  that,  if  it  would 
not  have  been  improper  and  irregular,  he  would  have  called 
upon  the  Right  Hon.  gentleman  to  have  read  no  more, 
and  defired  the  Houfe  immediately  to  have  come  to  the 
queftion,  "againfl:  which  he  held  himfelf  bound  to  give  his 
vote,  as  a  friend  to  the  conflitutional  rights  of  his  country. 

Mr.  Srntth.  Believe  me.  Sir,  I  do  not  rife  to  follicit  your 
attention,  or  that  of  the  Houfe,  wantonly,  o/  for  the  pur- 
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p&fc  of  declamation.  I  wifhed  to  have  offered  my  fctljie 
ientiments  on  the  prefent  important  rubje6l  feveral  hours 
fince  ;  but  competitors  of  more  weight,  and  much  more 
capable  oi  doing  juftice  to  that  rul)jc6t,  from  time  to  time 
foreftalled  me;  and  a  jufl  confcioufnefs  of  my  inferiority 
made  me  moft  willingly  acquiefce  under  their  claims  of 
pre-audience.  I  am  but  too  fenfible  that  at  prefent,  with  an 
exhaufted  frame,  a  flumbering  recolle6lion,  and  every  fa- 
culty clouded,  I  can  but  little '  merit  the  attention  of  the 
Houfe  to  any  thing,  that  I  may  offer  on  a  qucflion  which 
has  already  been  difcuired  with  a  fplendor  of  eloquence, 
that,  for  a  while  involved  us  all  in  a  blaze,  and  with  a 
degree  of  fl:rength,  which,  in  my  judgment,  muft  have 
brought  convi6lion  to  every  mind  not  deaf  to  reafon,  and 
unpenetrable  to  argument. 

Sir,  I  (hall  vote  again!}  the  admiffion  of  the  propofed  Bill 
upon  three  grounds.  Firfl,  becaufe  I  think  its  probable  ef- 
fe<5l  would  counterafl  the  very  principle  which  it  profefles  ; 
Secondly,  becaufe  I  think  it  would  countera6t  and  injure 
that  commerce  which  it  propofes  to  extend  ;  and  laftly, 
and  above  all,  becaufe  I  feel  the  mofi:  full  and  firm  convidi- 
on  that  it  would,  if  pafTed  into  a  law,  be  everiive  of  the  li- 
berties and  conflitution  of  this  country.  And,  Sir,  in  vin- 
dicating this  my  opinion,  though  I  confider  myfelf  as  war- 
ranted to  refort  to,  and  avail  myfelf  of  the  Twenty  Refolu- 
tions  which  paffed  the  Britifh  Houfes  of  Parliament,  yet  I 
lhall  not  feek  to  do  fo ;  I  will  found  myfelf  merely  upon 
thofe  claufes  which  the  Rig-ht  Hon.  miOver  has  ftated,  as 
compofing  part  of  the  Bill,  and  which  alone,  ought,  in  my 
opinion,  to  damn  chat  Bill,  and  caufe  its  exclulion  from 
this  Houfe  for  ever ; — I  mean  thofe  claufes  which  purport  to 
adopt  the  4th,  5th,  and  9th  Refolutions  which  pailed  the 
Britifh  Houfes  of  Legiflation. 

I  have  fa  id.  Sir,  that  I  confider  the  propofed  Bill  as  mi- 
litating againfl  its  own  avowed  principle.  What  is  that 
principle  ? — to  efFe6l:  the  mutual  profperity  and  happinefs 
of  the  fifler  kingdoms,  and  eftabliih  everlafling  harmo- 
ny between  both, —  an  obje6l  devoutly  to  be  wiflied  for  ! 
And  how  is  this  to  be  efFe6f:ed  ? — Why,  Sir,  by  a  fyftem 
odious  to  the  one  country,  and  detefiable  to  the  other. — By  a 
fyflem  folemnly  abjured  by  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  and 
univerfally  execrated  by  the  people  of  Ireland.  Sir,  to  con- 
ceive that  fucha  fyflem  could  ever  become  the  bafis  of  mu- 
tual happinefs,  or  mutual  harmony,  is  in  my  opinion,  the 
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wiidell:  idea  that  ever  entered  the  minds  of  men.  No,  Sir, 
harmony  or  happinefs  can  never  refult  from  it, — 'tis  a  fyf- 
.tem  which  if  adopted,  muft  be  ruinous  to  both  coun- 
tries— "  'tis  fown  in  jealoufy,  and  will  be  raifed  in  de- 

rtru6i:ion, — 'tis  fown  in  difcord,  (and  heaven  grant  that) 

it  (may)  not  be  raifed  in  blood." 

Sir,  I  alfo  confider  the  propofed  Bill  as  injurious  to  the 
commerce  of  this  country,  which  however  it  profelTes  to 
encourage  and  extend  :  but  as  this  point  has  been  already 
diflFufively  difcufTed,  and  as  I  think  it  premature  at  prefent 
to  argue  upon  any  of  the  commercial  provifions  of  the  pre- 
fent Bill,  I  fhall  decline  doing  fo  ;  and  will  prefs  on  to  the 
third,  and  decifive  ground  upon  which  I  fhall  vote  againft 
its  introdu61:ion.  I  have  already  reminded  the  Houfe  that 
the  Right  Hon.  mover  of  this  Bill  has  dated  a  claufe  from 
it  adopting  the  4th  Refolution,  which  I  before  alluded  to, 
almoft,  if  not  entirely,  in  its  very  words : — and.  Sir,  I  do 
contend  for  it,  that  if  that  claufe  fhall  ever  become  a  law, 
or  any  part  of  a  law,  in  this  country,  it  will,  fo  far  as  it 
can  operate,  be  a  transfer  to  the  Britifli  Parliament,  of  the 
power  of  legiflating  for  this  country,  and  an  abfolute  fur- 
render  of  the  conftitution  of  the  land.  What,  Sir,  does  it 
import? — Why  this:  that  all  BritiHi  laws  of  regulation 
with  refpe6l  to  the  trade  wherein  we  are  to  participate,  are 

to  be  of ^orce^  in  Ireland  ;  and  if  it  flopped  here,  the  trans- 
fer of  legiilative  power  v/ould  be  clear  and  incontrovertible  ? 
but  a  qualifying  claufe  enfues,  on  which  much  reli- 
ance is  had  :  namely,  That  thefe  laws  are  to  be  of 
force  by  a6ts,  to  be  for  that  purpofe  paffed  by  the 
Irifh  Parliament."  Now,  Sir,  what  is  the  natural,  the 
fair,  and  I  would  almofl;  fay,  the  obvious  confl:ru61:ion  of  this 
claufe  ?  Why  this,  that  the  Britifh  Parliament  fhall  by 
their  laws  bind  the  people  of  Ireland,  not  indeed  immediately, 
but  through  the  intervention  of  their  legiflature  ;  that  is, 
they  fhall  make  laws,  not  for  the  people,  but  for  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Ireland;  and  thus  the  reprefcntatives  of  the  people 
of  this  country — the  truftees  of  their  rights — and  the  guar- 
dians of  their  liberties,  are  to  become  the  betrayers  of  both, 
and  the  inftruments  of  oppreffion  tothofe  whom  it  was  their 
houndcn  duty  to  protect  and  defend. 

This,  Sir,  is  my  conflrudion  of  this  claufe,  and  of  the 
refolution  which  it  adopts. 

A  Right  Hon.  Friend  of  mine,  whofe  judgment  I  highly 
rcipe6t,  underflands  it  differently.    But,  if  its  conflruc- 
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tion  be  even  doubtful,  it  ought  to  damn  the  propofcd  BilL 
Would  you  at  that  glorious  sera,  when  the  redemption  of  your 
conftitution  was  wrought  ? — would  you  then  be  fatisficd 
with  doubtful  language,  or  equivocal  renunciation  ? — Oh, 
no — nothing  would  then  be  fuffered  to  remain  in  doubt—  nor 
would  the  fhadow  of  uncertainty  be  endured — and  why  not 
be  equally  cautious,  and  equally  jealous  now  ?  If  a  doubt 
can  by  pofftbility  be  entertained,  as  to  whether  this  claufe 
would,  or  would  not  amount  to  a  furrender,  (fb  far  as  iri 
you  lay)  of  your  legiflative  authority — will  you  receive  a 
Bill  pregnant  with  fuch  an  horrid  claufe?  But  poffibly  it 
may  be  faid,  that  the  confl:ru6tion  of  the  4th  Refolution, 
is  in  no  wife  problematical — and  that  it  cannot  be  fo  con- 
ftrued,  as  to  import  a  transfer  of  legiflative  authority.  If  it 
Ihall  be  fo  faid,  I  anfwer,  that  one  of  the  brightefl:  lumina- 
ries of  the  law,  in  Great  Britain,  (I  mean  Lord  Camden) 
has  at  leajl  intimated  a  very  different  opinion.  When  foli- 
cited  to  declare,  whether  that  Refolution  gave  the  Britifli 
Parliament  a  right  to  legiflate  for  Ireland,  he  was  filent — 
\vhen  preffed  further,  he  declared  that  he  would  not,  after 
feven  years  confideration,  think  himfelf  competent  to  an- 
fwer fuch  a  queftion. 

Is  it  then  poffible  to  doubt,  that  the  con  ft  ru  61:  ion  of  this 
claufe  is  dangeroufly  equivocal  ;  and  that  at  a  future  day, 
and  after  the  filent  lapfe  of  years,  Engliihmen  of  brilliant 
genius  and  legal  information,  may  give  it  a  conftruftion 
everfive  of  the  rights  and  conftitution  of  Ireland  ?  And 
lhall  fuch  a  claufe  be  endured  ?  or  fhall  a  Bill  ftigmatized 
by  it,  be  received  within  thefe  walls  ?  Never,  I  truft,  ne- 
ver ;  in  cafes  fuch  as  the  prefent,  doubt  is  always  danger,, 
and  fufpicion  little lefs  than  certainty. 

Sir,  Gentlemen  have  attempted  to  defend  this  claufe  by  the 
FreeTrade  2.^,  as  it  iscalled,  of  1779,  being  a  precedent 
in  point ;  but  that  was  an  a<£lof  our  own  legiflature,  proceed- 
ing by  the  energy  of  their  own  immediate  power,  a6ling  as 
free  agents,  uncontrouled  by  any  paramount  authority,  or 
difgracetul  compa6t.  Were  the  Parliam.ent  of  Ireland  vo- 
luntarily to  adopt  aBritifhlaw,  who  in  his  fenfes  would  af- 
fure  that  fuch  adoption  was  a  grievance  ? — but  if  they  were 
obliged  to  adopt  that  law^,  who  would  be  hardy  enough  to 
deny  that  fuch  obligation  was  unequivocal  flavery  ? 

It  was  faid,  that  the  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  fhould  be  confidered  as  a  treaty  between  two  inde- 
pendent kingdoms  ;   and,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  why  Ihculd  it 
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alarm,  if  one  kingdom  ftipulated  for  the  other's  fubmittihoj'. 
to  its  laws  of  commercial  res^ulation  ?  And  it  no  caufe  of 
alarm  there,  why  any  here?  Shall,  faid  Gentlemen,  more 
jealouly  prevail  between  two  filter  k.ins:doms,  bound  to 
each  other  by  every  tie  of  intereft  and  affection,  than  be- 
tvveen  two  ftranger  nations  ?  I  anfwer  to  both  thofe  querti- 
ons,  there  fhould  be  more  alarm,  there  fhould  be  more  jea- 
loufy,  if  one  of  thofe  filter  kingdoms  had  ever  before  ufurp- 
ed  a  power  of  legiilating  for  the  other  ;  and  if  the  depend- 
ing treaty  imported  any  thing  that  could,  by  pofiibilitv, 
furnifii  a  ground,  at  a  future  day,  for  any  renewal  of  the 
old  claim,  or  any  repetition  of  the  old  ufurpation.  Power 
is  an  obje6t  fo  attractive,  that  no  nation,  and  fcarcely  any 
individual,  has  virtue  enough  to  refiit  its  influence:  For 
thefe  reafons.  Sir,  I  ihall  vote  againft  the  admiifion  of  the 
propofed  Bill. 

Mr.  Bereiford  fald,  at  that  late  hour  he  e'id  not  rife  to 
go  into  any  ar^^ument  upon  the  fubject  of  the  motion^ 
which  he  fhould  fupport,  but  merely  to  fet  the  Hon.  Gen- 
tleman right  as  to  a  matter  of  fact.  The  Hon.  Gentleman 
was  miftaken  in  regard  to  the  conduct  afcribed  by  him  to  a 
noble  and  learned  Lord  high  in  office.  That  noble  and 
learned  Lord  had  not  ufed  a  phrafe  fimilar  to  that  imputed 
to  him  by  the  Hon.  Gentleman.  He  was,  Mr.  Beresford 
faid,  prefent  himfelf  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords  in  London 
ivhen  the  tranfaction  in  queition  occurred,  and  he  could 
fpeak  to  it  with  confidence.  The  fa6t  was  this,  fome  of 
the  Oppofition  Lords  attacked  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
with  a  repetition  of  quettions  as  to  his  confiruction  of  the 
Fourth  Refolution,  upon  which  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
complained  of  their  putting  fuch  interrogatories  to  him  with 
a  view  to  have  his  name  fent  abroad  with  an  anfwer,  and  at 
length,  after  he  had  been  teized  for  fome  time,  faid,  if  the 
noble  Lords  were  to  perfiit  in  interrogating  him  for  feven 
years,  he  would  deliver  no  opinion  nor  give  any  anfwer  to 
queftions  fo  impronerlv  put  to  him. 

,  Mr.  Rowlej  faid,  he  fiiould  vote  againft  the  motion,  be- 
caufe  his  conftituents  had  declared  themfelves  adverfe  to 
anv  fyfteni  that  had  the  Twenty  Refolutions  of  the  Britifh 
Parliament  for  its  foundation.  His  own  fentiments  perfect- 
ly coincided  with  theirs,  and  as  it  was  evident,  from  the 
Tpeechof  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  that  the  Bill  he  in- 
tended to  bring  in  adopted  the  efTential  principles  of  the 
Britifh  Refolutions,  he  held  it  his  duty  to  oppofe  the  at- 
tempt to  introduce  a  Bill,  that  muft,  necciTarik,  in  its 
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pcration  and  cfFcdt,  prove  difadvantageous  to  the  intereds 
•of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Hartley  faid,  he  did  not  think  it  by  any  nfieans  ne- 
ccflary  to  enter  into  a  particular  difculiion  of  the  propolcd 
BiJJ,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  nature  of  it  j  it  was  fullicient 
for  him  to  have  rea  l  the  Twenty  RefoJutions  of  the  Bri- 
tidi  Parhament,  and  the  Bill  that  had  been  brought  into 
the  Englirti  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  to  have  heard  the 
explanation  given  by  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman 
with  regard  to  the  Bill  that  he  intended  to  introduce.  Thofe 
fufficiently  explained  to  him  the  nature  of  the  Bill  that  was 
to  be  offered  for  their  adoption  ;  and,  therefore,  he  would 
vote  againft  the  motion.    He  faid,  he  would  make  no  ob- 
fervations  on  the  conftltutional  part  of  the  queftion  ;  he 
rejoiced,  and  he  congratulated  his  countrymen,  that  the 
ableft  men  in  the  kingdom  had  taken  it  up;  they  had  ar- 
gued fo  flrongly,  and  had  placed  it  in  fo  clear  a  point  of 
view,  that  it  was  impoflible  to  miftake  its  tendency.  With 
refpe^t  to  trade,  the  concellions  held  out  by  Great  Britain 
to  Ireland  in  this  commercial  adjuftment,  the  only  new 
conceffions,  and  upon  which  the  Right  Honourable  Gen- 
tleman had  laid  fo  great  a  ftrefs,  conlifted  of  two  things  : 
the  opening  of  the  Britirti  market  to  the  manufadtures  of 
Ireland  upon  the  fame  terms  on  which  Britifh  manufactures 
are  admilfible  there,  and  the  giving  a  fair  conn:ru6tion  to  the 
navigation  a6ts.    With  regard  to  the  firrt:  ofthefe,  the  open- 
ing of  the  Britifh  market  to  Irelahd,  it  did  not  appear  to 
him  to  be  fo  efTential  an  advantage  as  fome  Gentlemen 
feemed  to  imagine  ;  at  leaf!:,  he  would  fooner  confent  to 
forego  any  polhble  benefits  that  might  arife  from  it,  than 
receive  it  under  circumftances  fo  difadvantageous  as  thole 
with  which  it  was  to  be  accompanied.    It  was  idle  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  they  could  underfell  Great  Britain  in  her  own 
market,  when  experience  proved,  that  Great  Britain  could 
underfell  them  in  the  market  of  Ireland  ;  a  circumfl^ance 
which  had  occafioned  the  demand  of  Protecting  Duties. 
This  part  of  the  new  fyftem,  therefore,  was  delufive  and 
tantalizing;   it  held  out  a  profpeiSl  of  future  advantage, 
which  they  were  incapable  of  availing  themfelves  of.  With 
regard  to  the  other  concellion,  the  giving  a  fair  conflruclion 
to  the  navigation  a<£ls,  that  was  certainly  an  object  of  fome 
importance,  though  by  no  means  fo  great  as  it  had  been 
ftated  to  be ;  it  opened  indeed  a  market  for  any  accidental 
redundancy  Ireland  might  have  of  the  produce  of  the  Bri- 
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u(h  Weft  India  Iflands,   but  it  was  vain  to  expe£l  (he 
fhould  ever  become  tlie  carrier  of  that  produce  to  Great 
Britain.     A  variety  of  cbvlous  reafons  would  naturally 
fuegeft  themlelves  to  the  iiiir;ds  of  Gentlennen  in  fupportr 
of  the  propriety  and  juftice  of  this  obfervation.    With  re- 
fpett  to  the  Colonies  abroad,  Ireland  had  already  made  a 
compad  with  Great  Britain  tor  a  Colonial  trade,  and  had 
paid  a  high  price  for  the  bargain,  by  confining  her  con- 
fumption  to  the  produce  of  the  Britifti  Iflands,  to  a  very 
great  amount,  not  lefs,  he  believed,  in  the  article  of  fugar, 
than  five  hundred  thoufand  pounds  yearly,  with  which  (he 
might  fupply  herfelf  from  foreign  Colonies  25  to  30  per 
cent,  cheaper.    Mr.  Hartley  faid,  he  could  not  help  tak- 
ing notice  of  the  threat  that  had  been  held  out,  with  regard 
to  the  linen  manufadlure  of  Ireland.    It  had  been  faid,  that 
Great  Britain  might  forbear  any  longer  to  encourage  the 
ftaple  of  Ireland,  and  to  take  her  linens.    This  he  confi- 
dered  as  an  empty  menace.    Exclufive  of  the  ad^iantage 
Great  Britain  derived  from  her  trade  in  Irilh  linens,  which 
rnade  it  her  intereft  to  continue  it,  he  could  not  entertain 
fo  bafe  an  opinion  of  that  country,  as  to  imagine  that  flie 
\<vould  totally  difregard  the  folemn  compa£l  Ihe  had  entered 
into,  when  (he  ftript  Ireland  of  hor  woollen  trade  and  ma- 
nufa(5lure,  and  be  guilty  of  fo  grofs  a  breach  of  national 
faith.    Admitting,  therefore,  that  Great  Britain  meant  to 
continue  a  friend  to  the  iinen  manufacture  of  Ireland,  he 
did  not  think  fhe  gave  them,  even  in  that  particular,  the 
abfolute  fecurity  (he  had  a  right  to  expeci:  ;  becaufe,  the 
only  engagement  (he  held  out  to  their  linen  manufadure  by 
the  propofed  fyfUm  was,  an  affurance  that  no  duty  (liould 
be  impcfed  on  Irilh  hnens  •,  flie  did  not,  at  the  fame  time, 
fay,  fhe  would  not  reduce  the  duty  on  foreign  linens  ;  and 
the  one  alTurance  without  the  other.  Gentlemen  muft  ac- 
knowledge, did  not  afford  that  fpecies  of  fecuriiy  fufficient 
to  guard  the  linen  manufacture  of  Ireland  againft  the  poffi- 
biliiy  of  future  rivalftiip  in  the  Briti(h  market. 

Mr.  Corry  rofe  and  faid,  I  mufi:  neceflarily  be  fliort  at 
this  hour  ;  and  as  I  have  before  this  night  exprefTed  my 
opinion  of  the  EngliHi  Refolutions,  and  (hall,  if  the  bufi- 
iiefs  fiiould  go  on,  frequently  alk  the  indulgence  of  the  houfe, 
it  was  my  intention  not  to  have  taken  any  part  in  this  de- 
bate, but  the  frequent  mention  which  has  been  made  of 
what  pafTed  in  England  has  induced  me  to  rife,  fince  I 
think  what  pafTes  there,  refpecting  the  gonflitution  of  Ire- 
land, 
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knd,  not  an  unfit  objc6l  oi  the  attention  of  its  Parlia- 
ment. A  right  honourable  Gentleman  (Mr.  Bercaford) 
has  dated  the  words  of  a  noble  peer  there  (lord  Camden)  ; 
I  was  not,  I  own,  as  the  right  honouralile  Gentlcnian,  was 
on  the  fpot,  to  hear  them  ;  but  by  the  moft  authentic  ac- 
counts, both  by  letters  and  from  thofe  who  were  prefent, 
who  have  informed  me,  that  noble  perfon  did  fay,  that 

were  he  to  be  preffed  for  feven  years,  he  would  not  give 
an  anfwer  to  the  queftion,  when  afked  his  opinion  whe- 
ther the  4th  Rcfolution  invaded  the  independence  of  Ireland 
or  not,"  (a  cry  of  hear  from  tlie  Treafury  Bench)  Then  faid 
Mr.  Corry,  if  they  are  content  with  that  ftatement,  I  am 
content  to  let  them  make  their  advantage  of  it,  it  cannot 
be  mifconftrued.  Since  I  am  up  I  will  fay  one  word  upon 
the  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill  propofed  ;  and 
on  that  queftion  I  hold  it  orderly  to  avoid  all  detail,  fihce 
obje6lions  to  the  introduction  of  a  bill  ought  to  go  to  prin- 
ciple alone.  The  principle  which  1  obje6t  to,  is  that  con- 
tained in  the  4th  and  in  fome  other  Refolutions  of  the  En- 
glirti  Parliament.  The  Houfe  has  heard  the  right  hon. 
mover  adopt  that  principle,  and  has  had  the  forbearance 
not  to  give  way  to  any  expreffions  of  indignation.  To 
the  courtefy  of  the  country  he  is  indebted  for  that  paf- 
fing  unnoticed,  which  deferves  the  name  certainly  of 
temerity,  if  not  of  audacity, —  the  attack  upon  your  conftitu- 
tion ;  or  perhaps  rather  to  the  infignificance  of  the  offender 
merging  in  the  magnitude  of  the  offence.  The  fame  cour- 
tefy, and  that  delicacy  towards  men  not  prefent  to  anfwer 
for  themfelves,  has  not  been  very  rigidly  obferved  by  the 
right  honorable  Gentleman,  who  in  his  fpcech  twice  men- 
tioned the  conda6t  towards  Ireland  of  the  oppofition  in 
England  (here  the  Attorney  General  rofe,  but  Mr.  Corry 
faid  it  was  not  to  his  fpeech  he  had  alluded.)  In  the  open- 
ing fpeech  motives  had  been  imputed  to  the  oppofition  of 
England  for  their  condu6l,  which  was  a  thing  no  one 
gentleman  he  believed  had  ufually  taken  the  liberty  of  do- 
ing to  another,  and  was  ffill  lefs  likely  to  be  well  received  in 
the  abfence  of  the  perfons  fpoken  of;  he  faid  the  motives 
or  the  condu6i:  of  oppofition  in  England  was  no  obje<5l:  in 
that  Houfe,  but  as  they  affected  the  interefts  of  Ireland, 
and  they  deferved  to  be  noticed  with  cenfure  or  applaufc 
there  in  that  refpe6i:  alone — 

Mr.  Orde  interrupted  Mr.  Corry,  and  declared  that  fo 
much  had  been  faid  in  the  courfe  of  the  debate,  and  fuch 
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frequent  allufion  made  to  what  he  had  fuggeflcd  relative 
to  the  condu£t  of  the  Oppofition  in  the  Britifh  Parhament, 
that  it  became  highly  necefTary  for  him  to  remind  gentle- 
men, that  the  amount  of  what  he  had  faid  upon  that  fuhje6t, 
was,  that  oppofition  in  England  had  generally  obje6ted  to 
the  fyftem,  and  offered  fome  amendments  that  were  refift. 
ed,  and  would  have  been  deemed  wholly  inadmiffiblc  in 
Ireland.  He  never  had  wifhed,  and  was  far  from  intend- 
mg  to  impute  any  unworthy  motives  to  the  gentlemen 
who  formed  that  oppofition,  and  who  had  given  the  Mi- 
niftcr  fo  much  trouble. 

Mr.  Corry  faid,  that  if  imputation  of  motives  for  their 
condu<9:  had  been  difavowed,  yet  that  the  defcription  given 
of  their  meafures  went  to  infinuate,  that  the  oppofition 
were  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  party  inimical  to  the  interefts 
of  Ireland — 

Mr.  Orde  again  interrupted  Mr.  Corry,  and  faid,  he 
had  never  fpoken  of  Oppofition  as  a  party,  but  as  a  body 
of  Gentlemen  who  had  oppofed  the  Minifl:er  and  he 
believed  the  Gentlemen  themfelves  would  not  wifti  to  be 
ftated  otherwife. 

Mr.  Corry  faid,  he  was  happy  then  to  underftand  that 
they  were  totally  and  in  all  refpefls  exculpated  by  the  Right 
Hon.  gentleman,  but  as  any  body  of  men  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, being  favourable  or  inimical  to  the  conflitutional 
rights  of  Ireland,  could  not  altogether  be  a  matter  of  in- 
difference in  that  Houfe,  he  could  not  in  juflice  refrain 
from  recalling  to  the  Houfe,  the  exprefTions  which  had  fal- 
len from  a  very  able  and  diflinguiflied  member  of  that  par- 
ty. Who  could  forget  the  beautiful  figure  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man ufed,  to  exprefs  his  fenfe  of  the  fourth  Refolution,  the 
prefent  fubje6}:  of  debate,  when  he  ftated,  the  fieve  of  pro- 
vender  offered  to  the  fteed  one  hand,  ivith  a  bridle  in  the 
other  ?  Who  could  forget  the  beautiful  figure  the  fame  gen- 
tleman ufed,  to  exprefs  his  fenfe  on  the  Eaft  India  trade  ; 
a  matter  which  had  never  been  touched  on  that  Houfe,  but 
had  been  thrown  in  as  mere  paper  and  packthread,  when 
he  fpoke  cf  the  eternal  boom  fhced  againji  Ireland  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Streigh's  of  Magellan  F  Party  had 
been  mentioned  ;  that  the  Right  Hon-  gentleman  was  a 
party-man  in  the  difputes  of  England,  it  was  impcfFible  he 
fliould  deny;  and  his  obfervations  upon  the  parties  there 
would  be  received,  he  doubted  not,  accordingly.  But  what 
had  that  Houfe,  or  any  ether  Member  of  it  to  do  with  their 
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party  ?  As  for  himfelf,  he  noticed  thefe  things  injuflicc  to 
thofe  who  rpoke  there  as  the  friends  of  Ireland  :-  hc  owed 
them  no  obligation  as  a  party,  and  he  fcorncd  to  be  a  mean 
dependant  upon  any  party. 

Much  pains,  he  faid,  had  been  taken   in  ftatlng  tlie 
fyftem  of  the  Minifter,  to  place  the  fourth  Refolution  on  a 
footing  with  the  condition  annexed  to  the  grant  of  the 
Colony  trade  in  1780  ;  but  there  was,  indeed,  a  material 
difference;  that  in  1780  was  a  liberty  propofcd  to  Ireland, 
to  trade  dire6fly  with  the  Colonies  upon  certain  conditions, 
to  which  Ireland  anfwered  by  addrefs  only,  that  fhe  was 
thankful  for  the  favour  it  conveyed,  but  bound  herfelf  to 
no  acceptance  of  it.    In  confequence  (he  thought  fit,  in- 
deed, to  make  ufe  of  it  at  pleafure  ;  but,  in  the  prefent 
cafe  they  are  invited  to  a  compa^,  in  which  they  are  to  bin-d 
themfelves  to  that  trade  upon  certain  conditions,  and  which 
conditions  they,  by  the  compa5l  itfelf,  ftipuiatcd  to  perform  ; 
and  at  the  moment  they  were  invited  to  enter  into  this  cc/n- 
pa^,  they  were  told  that  the  conditions,  (which  were  a  part  of 
it,)   depended  upon  theinfelvcs;   whenever  therefore  they 
chofe  to  get  rid  of  it,  they  might  ccafe  to  perform  the 
conditions,  and  fo  get  rid  of  the  compaEi.    And  are  two  na- 
tions faid  he,  to  enter  into  a  cDm.pa6i:,  and  that  as  permanent 
and  -final,  in  contemplation  of  fuch  mean  and  pitiful  fub- 
terfuge  by  which  to  creep  out  to  promife  to  pertorm,  what 
they  intend  to  break,  to  falfify  their  v/ord,  and  facrifice 
their  honour  ;  from  foch  council  the  honed  mind  turns 
with  contempt,  while  it  defpifes  the  advifer.    Such  pitiful 
evafions  to  cover  the  real  nature  of  this  bufinefs,  which 
can  never  appear  to  be  any  other  than  an  infidious  inva- 
fion  in  efFe6b  of  that  conftitution,  w^hich  Great  Britain 
has  folemnly  acknowledged,  however  dignified  the  attempt 
may  be  by  terms,  are  poor  equivocations  that  but  "  palter 
with  us  in  a  double  fenfe,  keeping  the  word  of  promife  to 
our  ears,  but  breaking  it  to  our  hope."    No,  let  each  n?.«- 
tion,  as  they  have  laudably  been  in  England,  as  far  as 
related  to  the  interells  of  the  commerce  of  that  kingdom 
which  they  were  acquainted  with,  be  jealous  of  their  own 
concerns;  but  let  them  meet  in  fentiments  cf  honourable 
and  noble  feeling  towards  each  other.    At  the  fame  time, 
as  they  take  care  of  theirs,  fo  let  us  take  care  of  our  rights 
and  interells.    He  faid  the  principle  of  this  meafure  was  as 
abfurd  as  inadmiiflible  ;  two  nations,  unequal  in  all  things, 
could  never  be  equally  affeded  by  one  and  the  fame  law- 
Ke  would  be  a  wretched  quack  who  would  adminiiler  to  all 
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patients,  in  all  complaints,  the  fame  noftrum.  Who  had 
not  laughed  at  Footc's  do6lor  ordering  his  man  to  phyfic 
the  entire  eaftward,  and  bleed  the  weft  of  his  hofpitai. 
No  univerfal  policy  could  be  beft  in  all  places— the  two 
nations  muft,  in  their  wifdom,  meet  emergencies,  and 
enact  in  con!equence  fuch  laws  and  regulations  as  beft 
fuited  each,  if  they  would  equally  prote6i:  all,  fince  to 
two  countries,  unequal  in  all  things,  one  and  the  fame 
law,  equally  applied,  would  be  the  very  criterion  of  ine- 
quality in  effect.  But,  fuppofe  this  matter  as  to  conftitution 
to  ftand  as  it  had  been  ftated,  and  that  they  had,  as  it  was 
faid,  ftill  a  deliberative  voice  in  paifing  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land. I  will  admit  it,  faid  he,  in  its  greateft  extent ;  you  will, 
I  admit  for  a  moment,  have  a  deliberation  upon  your  aftent 
or  difFent :  But  is  that  the  deliberative  power,  that  confti- 
tutionally  belongs  to  this  Houfe ;  that  is  the  deliberative 
power  of  the  crown,  it  is  true,  and  that  only  ;  but  what 
is  the  difference  between  the  legiflative  power  of  the  crown, 
and  of  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament;  have  you  not  the 
power  of  originating  your  laws,  the  power  of  altering  laws ; 
and  befidcs  the  power  of  afTent  or  diftent ;  and  when  you 
reduce  yourfelf  bar.-ly  to  the  latter,  are  you  any  longer  the 
fame  Parliament,  or  the  fame  in  conftitution  ? — It  needs  no 
refutation  — confider  too  the  penalty  in  this  cafe,  to  afFe6fe 
your  ailent  and  dift^ent  under  this  fettlement,  and  then 
fay,  whether  even  as  to  that,  you  do  not  deliberate  under 
the  prefiure  of  a  penalty,  that  muft  in  a  great  degree  in- 
deed deftroy  the  power  of  deliberation  ;  the  penalty  of  the 
flop  of  every  article  of  the  trade  of  the  country,  fliould  you 
refufe  your  implicit  aftent — And  thus  trifling  injuries  may 
in  detail  be  heaped  upon  you,  while  in  defence  of  each  * 
feperate  encroachment,  you  will  be  truly  told,  that  any  thing 
but  unconditional  fubmiftlon  to  them  is  to  be  fure  deft  ruc- 
tion, not  only  to  your  own  univerfal  trade,  but  havoc  and 
ruin,  to  the  interefts  and  power  of  the  Empire  at  large; 
and  thus  will  you  be  induced,  by  repeated  fubmiflion  to 
heap  up  ruin  on  yourfelves ; — as  a  legiftative  body  at  home 
you  will  be  defpifed,  or  you,  Sir,  perhaps  fent  from  the  empty 
and  abfurd  ftate  of  the  foreman  of  a  national  Grand  Jury, 
with  that  bauble  cn  your  table,  to  plead  the  caufe  of  the 
trade  of  Ireland,  at  the  bar  of  thofe  now  your  equals,  then 
your  fuperiors ;  a  fpe6lacle  to  gratify  their  ambition,  and 
a  facrifice  to  their  interefts  ;  difgraced  abroad,  and  difpif- 
ed  at  heme — and  that  which  ihould  accompany  you  **  a* 
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love,  obedience,  honour,  troops  of  friends"  you  mud  not 
look  to  have,  but  in  their  ftead  curfes — no  longer  will  yo^ 
have  power  to  protc6t  with  premiums  your  manutadtures,  or 
with  bounties  your  trade  :  you  may  ilill  injure  it  by  your 
power,  it  is  true,  and  tlius  you  will  he  looked  up  to,  as  cer^- 
tain  lavages  adore  the  Devil,  not  bccaufe  he  is  the  fource 
of  good,  but  as  they  would  avert  evil.  At  this  late  hour  I 
dare  not  take  up  your  time,  to  go  into  the  i"ubje6):  in  a 
manner  full  as  it  would  demand,  and  therefore  1  fhall 
only  fay,  that  I  am  a  decided  enemy  to  the  principle  of 
the  Bill  ftated,  and  conf^quently  an  enemy  to  the  mo- 
lion. 

Sir  Henry  Hartjhnge  faid  a  few  words  againft  the  mo- 
tion. 

Mr.  "jGhn  fVolfi,  (County  of  Kildare)  declared,  he  had  in- 
tended to  have  faid  a  few  words  on  the  fubject  in  the  courfe  of 
the  evening,  but  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Grattan) 
on  the  fecond  bench  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Houfe  had  ur- 
ged every  thing  that  could  be  faid  on  the  fubject  with  fo 
much  force  and  eloquence,  that  it  was  unnecelFary  to  add  any 
thing  further  ;  and  he  fhould  not  have  troubled  the  Houie 
at  all,   but   from  what  fell  h'om  fome  Gentlemen  near 
him.    He  faid,  he  would  vote  againft  the  admiffion  of  this 
Bill  becaufe  he  difapproved  the  principle  ;  he  confidered  it 
as  an  attack  on  the  Conflitution,  and  were  it  to  pafs  into  a 
law,  it  would  be  a  dillbluticn  of  the  government,  and 
ought  to  be  oppofed  by  the  force  of  the  country.  Much 
had  been  faid  about  the  condu6i:  of  the  two  parties  in 
England — much  blame  had  been  beftowed  upon  the  Gen- 
tlemen in  oppofition,    and  much  praife  upon  Mr.  Pitt. 
For  his  part  he  thought  Mr.  Pitt  unworthy  of  the  confi- 
dence of  England,  becaufe  he  had  endeav^oured  to  injure  its 
jnterefts,  and  unworthy  the  confidence  of  Ireland,  be- 
caufe he  had  attacked  its  conftitution.    Where  was  now, 
he  faid,  his  boafted  firmnefs  ?    He  had  taught  that  country 
to  look  up  to  the  benefits  held  out  in  the  original  Propo- 
fitions  and  then  deferted  them  ?  He  feemed  to  have  made 
Propofitions  only  to  recede  from  them,  and  had  expofed 
his  friends  to  the  obloquy  and  ridicule  of  both  countries. 

The  condu6t  of  the  Gentlemen  in  oppofition  in  England 
he  confidered  as  highly  praife-worthy,  and  that  they  had 
given  the  Gentlemen  of  this  country  an  example  that  ought 
to  be  followed,  when  they  thought  the  interefts  of  their 
country  in  danger ;  they  exerted  themfelves  in  its  de- 
fence. 
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fence,  and  when  the  conftitution  of  Ireland  was  attack- 
ed, they  endeavoured  to  avert  the  intended  injury,  well 
knowing,  that  if  the  Irifh  conftitution  was  deftroyed,  their 
own  would  be  in  danger  ;  and  well  knowing  that  there  was  a 
fecret  influence,  as  he  had  mentioned  on  a  former  occafion, 
which  had  been  many  years  exerted  againft  the  liberties  of 
both. 

Mr.  Rowley^  jun.  in  a  fliort  fpeech  objeded  to  the  mo- 
tion. 

Sir  JaUcius^O' Brien  faid — Mr.  Speaker. — Though  it  was 
my  intention  not  to  have  troubled  the  Houfe  in  this  ftage  of 
the  bufmefs,  yet  fomething  that  has  been  alluded  to  by  other 
Gentlemen,  and  more  exprefsly  ftated  by  my  friend  who 
fpoke  lately,  (Mr.  Corry)  oblige  me  to  depart  from  that 
intention.  It  has  been  afTerted  that  every  man  who  gives 
his  alTent  to  the  introdu6tion  of  this  Bill  for  efFeduating  the 
intcrcourfe  and  commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land on  permanent  and  equitable  principles,  for  the  mutual 
benefit  of  both  countries,  gives  his  fupport  to  the  do6lrines 
of  the  fourth  Propofition  ol:  the  Englifh  Parliament,  which 
are  fcated  to  militate  againd  the  Conftitution  of  Ireland. 

Now,  as  I  mean  to  allow  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  to 
bring  in  his  Bill,  and  afterwards  to  affift  this  Houfe  in  ma- 
king that  Bill  as  perfe<9:  as  may  be,  and  as  I  have  on  former 
occafions  expreffed  my  readinefs  to  fecond  the  motion  of  an 
Hon.  Friend  on  the  other  fide,  that  this  Houfe  will  retain 
undiminifhcd  the  free  and  full  exercife  of  the  fole  and  ex- 
clufive  authority  at  all  times  to  legiflate  for  Ireland,  com- 
mercially and  externally  as  well  as  internally  ;  and  as  I  am 
ilill  ready  to  give  him  the  fame  fupport,  I  feel  myfelf  bound 
to  fhew  that  thefe  fentiments  are  not  inconfiftent. 

I  trufr,  Sir,  I  have  been  found  as  little  difpofed  as  any 
man  to  barter  a  free  Conftiiution  for  Trade,  ift,  becaufe  I 
hold  the  great  rights  of  the  people  to  be  unalienable  by  Par- 
liament, and  that  fuch  an  attempt  would  be  ipfo  faSlo  void  ; 
and  fecondly,  becaufe  Free  Trade  (however  cherifhed)  can 
only  thrive  in  the  foil  of  a  FreeConftitution.  And  I  am  ready 
to  fay,  that  when  I  firfl  faw  the  Englifh  Propofitions  as  they 
were  fent  sown  to  our  Reprefentatives,  I  thought  the  fourth 
Propofition  exceedingly  exceptionable.  The  Propofitions 
however  had  been  formed  amid  contrarient  fentiments,  in 
the  heat  of  debate  and  Vv^ith  amendments,  firfi:  fuggefled  on 
the  moment  of  their  adoption,  (circumiT:ances  not  always 
$he  mofl  happy  to  produce  precifion  in  our  expreflions) ;  and 
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therefore  I  was  willing  to  give  the  Parliament  of  our  fifter 
kingdom  the  fame  liberty,  I  could  not  deny  to  any  indivi- 
dual, the  liberty  of  expreffing  the  fenfc  they  wiflied  to  have 
affixed  to  their  own  expreflions.  That  meaning  feemed  to 
me  to  have  been  fufficiently  defined  in  the  addrefs  of  both 
Houfes,  after  deliberation  and  without  a  negative,  and  to 
which  the  third  branch  of  the  Legiflature  had  added  the 
fan^tion  of  its  approbation.  This  addrefs  had  afTerted  the 
legiflativc  Rights  of  Ireland,  and  that  the  Britirti  Parlia- 
ment would  ever  hold  thofe  as  facred  as  their  own.  The 
Bill  brought  in  in  confequence  of  this  addrefs  had  exprefled 
the  fame  fentiments,  if  poffibic  flill  ftronger  ;  and  I  con- 
fefs,  with  thefe  declarations  and  with  the  power  which  I 
felt  were  inherent  in  the  Irifh  Parliament — as  an  indi- 
vidual I  was  fatisfied.  The  people,  however,  had  confi- 
dered  the  Proportions  only,  and  had  very  generally  ad- 
dreffed  this  Houfe  to  prote6ii:  the  rights  of  the  conftitution  ; 
I  thought  their  laft  petitions  were  intitled  not  only  to 
refped  but  to  an  anfwer,  and  that  my  Hon.  Friend's  Re- 
folution  was  that  proper  parliamentary  anfwer.  When  that 
was  given,  I  thought  the  Houfe  might,  in  the  mofl:  perfe6i: 
manner,  give  this  effe£t,  by  an  infl;ru6i:ion  to  the  Com- 
mittee who  were  to  prepare  the  Bill,  to  infcrt  a  claufe^ 
which  fliould  declare  it  to  be  a  fundamental  and  effential 
condition  of  the  fettlement,  and  upon  which  the  duration 
thereof  muft  depend.  That  the  laws  for  regulating  trade 
and  manufa6lurc,  fo  far  as  relates  to  the  fecuring  exclufive 
privileges  to  the  fhips  and  mariners  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
and  fo  far  as  they  conferred  the  fame  benefits  and  impofed 
equal  reftraints,  fhould  be  the  fame  in  both  kingdoms. 
And  therefore  ena61:ing,  that  all  fuch  laws,  (fo  far  as  they 
related  to  fuch  exclufive  privileges,  and  confined  fuch  be- 
nefits and  impofed  fuch  reftraints)  which  now  exiJUd  in  Great 
Britain,  Ihould  alfo  be  in  force  and  full  efFe6l  in  Ireland. 

And  this  the  Houfe  mufl:  do,  either  by  inverting  all  fuch 
claufes  of  the  Britifh  laws,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  in  the 
Irifh  Bill,  or  by  general  terms,  (including  the  whole)  as  in 
Mr.  Yclverton's  Bill.  I  wifli  alfo  that  a  fimilar  refl:ri6lion 
fhould  be  given  with  refpect  to  the  duties  on  Colony  pro- 
duce. And  I  am  confident  this,  with  the  claufe  at  prefent 
in  the  Bill,  afferting  the  fole  right  of  the  Parliament  of 
Ireland  to  make  laws  to  bind  this  country,  will  be  fatisfac- 
tory  to  every  difpaffionate  man  in  Ireland,  and  I  think  muft 
be  fatisfaCtory  to  Great  Britain  alfo,  for  it  admits  their  prin- 
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ciple  of  perfed  and  continued  equality.  It  carries  that  prin- 
ciple into  effedj  as  far  as  we  think  by  the  ConfUtution  we 
have  any  power  to  go,  and  it  ever  new  regulations  may  be 
required,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  afFent  of  Ireland  to 
what  is  ncceflary  for  the  empire,  and  muft  confer  equal  be- 
nefit on  both  kingdoms. 

When  this  fhall  be  done,  I  fhall  not  fear  even  to  meet 
the  rcfpc6i:able  Member  for  the  City  of  Dublin  upon  the 
commercial  part  of  the  bufinefs,  and  I  pledge  myfelf  to  de- 
monftrate  that  Ireland  by  this  Bill  will  receive  very  great 
and  permanent  commercial  advantages  ;  that  we  mufl  fhort- 
ly  become  a  manufaduring,  trading  and  opulent  nation. 
The  manufafturers  of  Britain  are  univerfally  of  this  opini- 
on ;  I  know  one  Houfe  here  in  the  Cotton  manufa6i:ure 
that  has  already  got  two  partners  from  England  with  6o,oool. 
upon  a  fuppolition  that  this  fyfliem  will  take  place.  In  the 
evidence  before  the  Britiih  Parliament,  one  Gentleman  of 
Manchefter,  who  dates,  that  he  pays  27,000!.  a  year  in 
duties,  declares  his  intention  of  forming  a  conne6l:ion  in 
Ireland  to  a  very  confiderable  amount.  I  have  in  my  pock- 
et a  letter  from  that  very  Mr.  SmJth,  who  fo  very  illiberal- 
ly and  To  very  unjuftly  has  fcattered  about  his  abufe  on  alf 
his  brethren  who  came  here  before  him,  and  have  his  letter 
to  the  Linen  Board,  offering  to  come  himfelf  here  and  fo- 
licit  encouragement.  I  know  there  are  Gentlemen  of  Man- 
chefcer  this  moment  in  this  Houfe  for  the  fame  purpofe  and 
watching  this  event. 

Colonel  Gore  (who  had  retired  to  take  fome  little  refrefh- 
ment),  as  the  queftion  was  going  to  be  put,  requefted  the 

Houfe  to  hear  him  for  a  minute  or  two  and  no  more  • 

He  faid,  he  did  not  wifh  to  delay  the  decifion  on  this  im- 
portant quefliion  ; — after  the  fatigue  of  a  fitting  of  feventeen 
hours,  which  bore  hard  on  the  conftitutions  of  the  moft 
robufl^,  but  too  feverely  on  the  fair  (who  honoured  them 
with  their  attention).  He  faid,  he  liad  never  predecided 
on  any  matter  to  be  agitated  in  that  Houfe,  nor  did  he  ever 
pledge  himfelf  before  a  debate  to  thofe  he  reprefented  (which 
at  this  inftant  he  deemed  to  be  the  whole  people  of  Ireland) 
further  than  to  take  the  part  that  became  an  honeft  man 
and  a  friend  to  his  country^ — He  faid,  that  to  the  bed  of 
his  unprejudiced  judgment,  he  aded  up  to  thofe  charaders, 
in  voting  for  the  admiflion  of  the  Bill  ;  and  for  thofe  rca- 
fons,  founded  on  the  excellent  arguments  of  that  night,  or 
day,  or  both,  (call  it  as  they  would,)  firil,  that  it  ratified. 
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in  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  folemn  manner,  their  Conftitu- 
lion,  and  fecured  their  Independency. — Secondly,  that  it 
put  it  into  their  power  to  become  a  rich  and  refpeitable 
people. — Thirdly,  that  it  rendered  the  two  countries  onc^ 
as  to  operation  and  effect — leaving  that  antient  kingdom  in 
diftin<St,  full,  and  feperate  poffelFion  of  every  circumllance 
of  honour,  refpedt,  and  confequence. 

The  queftion  being  then  loudly  called  for,  the  Houfe  di- 
vided. 

Ayes  127 

Noes  108 
Tellers  for  the  Ayes,  Mn  Gardener  and  Mr.  Moore. 
Tellers  for  the  Noes,  Mr.  O'iVt'/V  and  Mr-  Conolly. 

As  foon  as  the  Houfe  was  refumed,  Sir  Hercules  Lang- 
rijhe  moved  the  queftion  of  adjournment. 

Mr.  Flood  rofe,  and  fpoke  to  order.  He  afked  the  chair, 
whether  the  Bill  was  not  a  Money  Bill  ?  in  which  cafe,  he 
conceived  it  could  not  be  brought  in  till  the  fubje6t  matter 
of  it  had  been  fubmitted  to  the  confideration  of  a  Commit- 
tee of  Supply,  and  they  had  ordered  in  a  Bill.  Mr.  Flood 
faid^  he  meant,  on  Monday,  to  move  a  Refolulion  ground- 
ed on  the  fourth  of  the  Britifh  Propofitions,  which  he  con- 
fidered  as  a  derile£iion  of  the  independence  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Ireland.  Previous,  therefore,  to  their  agreeing  to 
difcufs  any  Bill  founded  on  the  Britifh  Refolutions,  he 
thought  it  highly  neceflary  for  that  Houfe  to  refolve,  that 
it  would  retain  its  conftitutional  legiflative  rights  undimi- 
nifhed.  There  being  a  cry  of  move  f  move  !  Mr.  Flood 
faid,  if  the  Honourable  Baronet  would  confent  to  withdraw 
the  queftion  of  adjournment,  he  would  move  his  Refo- 
lution. 

Sir  Henry  Cavendifi  rofe  to  liint  to  Gentlemen  on  the 
other  fide,  to  think  no  more  of  the  Bill.  Sir  Henry  con- 
gratulated his  countrymen  on  the  Minority  tliey  had  juft 
feen  ;  that  Minority,  if  the  Bill  were  pcrfifted  in,  he  had 
no  doubt,  would  prove  a  Majority. 

Mr.  Conolly  faid,  when  a  Minority  had  gone  fo  very  near 
to  crufti  a  meafure  of  Government,  that  meafure  could  not 
be  perfifted  in.  Notwithftanding  his  refpeft,  therefore, 
to  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman,  he  muft  declare,  that 
he  had  never  given  a  vote  with  greater  fatisfadion,  than 
his  vote  of  that  day,  from  his  conviction  that  it  tended  to 
promote  the  peace  of  the  Empire,  and  to  prevent  the  dan- 
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gcrous  confequences  that  he  forefaw  to  both  kingdoms,  if 
the  bufinefs  was  permitted  to  go  on.  He  wifhed,  he  faid, 
lo  get  rid  of  the  Bill  in  the  civilefl:  manner  poffible ;  and, 
perhaps,  to  move  to  put  off  the  further  confideration  of  it 
till  a  long  day,  was  as  good  a  method  of  difpofing  of  it  as 
could  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Flood  faid  a  few  words  more,  in  order  to  imprefs  the 
Houfe  with  an  idea,  that  it  was  abfolutely  neceffary  to  come 
to  a  Refolution  of  the  fort  he  had  ftated. 

Sir  Edzuard  Newenham  advifed  Government  for  the  fake 
of  peace  and  their  own  honour,  to  drop  all  further  proceed- 
ings in  this  bufinefs,  as  the  divifion  was  a  vidlory  on  the 
fide  of  the  people,  he  wifhed  that  they  would  let  his  Hon. 
Friend's  motion  take  place,  that  the  whole  kingdom  might, 
by  that  night^s  poft,  be  relieved  from  its  anxiety  for  its  le- 
giflative  rights — This  was,  indeed,  a  proud  day  for  Ire- 
land, to  fee  fo  numerous  a  band  of  patriots,  clofely  attend- 
ing their  duty  for  i8  hours. —  Men  of  rank  and  property — 
men  in  whom  the  people  did  and  would  confide — ^Did  Mi- 
niftry  wifh  for  a  further  amputation  of  the  Britifh  empire  !— 

The  queftion  being  then  called  for,  the  Houfe  divided  at 
nine  in  the  morning. — Ayes  for  the  adjournment,  i2Q— 
Noes  104. 
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SKETCH 


OF  THE 

DEBATE, 

On  MONDAY,  Auguft  15,  1785. 

MR.  Ordcy  upon  prefcnting  the  Bill,  begged  leave  to 
be  indulged  with  a  few  words.  He  would  not  then,  he 
faid,  remind  the  Houfe  of  the  proceedings  that  had  taken 
place  with  regard  to  the  meafure,  after  having  had  fo  many- 
opportunities  of  expatiating  upon  it  :  He  would  do  no  more 
than  juft  obferve,  that  the  meafure  had  been  undertaken, 
in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  that  Houfe,  by  the  go- 
vernment of  both  countries,  fo  far  as  to  project  and  bring 
forward  a  Propofition  for  their  mutual  benefit.  With  that 
view  he  had  the  honour  of  having  moved  for  leave  to  bring 
in  the  Bill  then  in  his  hand,  and  he  hoped  the  contents  of 
it  would  efFe6tually  anfwer  the  purpofe  :  He  had  declared 
that  on  no  ground  whatever  could  thofe  who  had  engaged 
in  it  have  any  view  or  fatisfa6tion  in  propofing  the 
Bill,  than  as  it  might  tend  to  attain  that  obje6i:.  It  was 
but  juftice  to  thofe  who  had  done  government  the  honour 
of  their  fupport,  to  fay  thus  much,  as  he  was  convinced  that 
thofe  who  enjoyed  mod  of  its  confidence,  never  would  have 
advifed  or  recommended  a  meafure  that  had  not  that  flamp. 
Under  this  idea,  he  had  taken  the  liberty  of  applying  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  ;  and,  having  done  fo,  he  wifhed  to 
have  it  underftood,  that  it  was  his  defire  that  full  time  fhould 
be  given  for  the  confideration  of  it.  In  reality,  he  had  ef- 
fefted  his  duty,  when  he  had  brought  it  to  the  period 
of  it's  being  laid  before  the  publick.  From  that  moment  he 
fhould  coniider  it  to  be  in  their  pofTeflion,  to  do  with  it  as 
they  pleafed.  He  Ihould,  therefore,  wilh  to  colle6l  opinions 
upon  it ;  and,  with  that  view,  after  bringing  up  the  Bill, 
he  fhould  move  to  have  it  printed,  that  the  people  might  ex- 
amine and  uuderftand  it,  and  that  Gentlemen  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  confulting  their  Conftituents,  and  col- 
Je6ling  the  fenfc  of  the  country  upon  it.    From  what  had 
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pafTed  in  that  Koufe  on  the  lafi:  day  that  they  had  aflembled, 
he  was  induced  to  fuppofe  that  a  confiderable  time  would  be 
neccfTary  for  that  purpofe.    This  opinion,  it  was  true,  arofe 
from  a  minority  of  the  Houfe,  yet  that  minority  was  of  fuch 
a  nature,  and  fo  compofed,  that  the  Gentlemen  who  form- 
ed it,  might  be  well  fuppofcd  to  know  the  fenfe  of  the 
country,    for  which  reafon  he   Ihould    be  forry  not  to 
pay  fufficient   refpe*?}:  to  them.    Notwithflanding  there- 
fore, that    he  was   ftill  decidedly  of  the    lame  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  meafure  that  he  ever  had  entertained, 
yet  as  one  great  obje6t  was  to  enforce  the  juftification 
of  government,  and  the  friends  of  government,    it  was 
highly  necefTary  that  the  Bill  {hould  be  feen  and  confi- 
dercd.    He  would,  with  this  view  move  that  it  be  printed, 
and  havittg  done  fo,  he  did  not  intend  making  any  further 
motion  refpeding  it  during  the  prefent  feflion.    His  reafon 
was,  he  thought  the  publick  much  miftakeri  in  the  opinion 
they  had  formed  of  it,  and  therefore  he  was  anxious  that 
they  fhould  fee  it,  as  the  Miniller  wifhed  only  to  proceed  in 
concurrence  with  the  fentiments  of  the  people,  having  no 
view  but  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  the  country,  nor  would 
hedefire  to  do  any  thing  with  the  meafure,  unlefs  it  fhould 
appear  to  have  that  ftamp  upon  it.    He  thought  he  had  per- 
fected his  duty  when  he  had  brought  it  before  the  publick. 
It's  further  progrefs  mull:  be  by  a  motion  from  them  ;  and 
as  it  had  been  the  general  opinion  that  it  would  be  defirable 
that  the  feffion  fhould  elapfe  without  further  conlideration  of 
it,  in  order  to  give  the  country  time  to  refle6i:  upon  it,  he 
iliould  proceed  in  that  way.    When  the  next  feffion  com- 
menced, the  country  would  have  had  fufficient  time  to  con- 
fider  it,  and  might  take  fuch  further  fteps  refpeCling  it^ 
3S  they  thought  proper. 

Mr.  Flood  (aid,  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  antici- 
pated him  in  a  manner  that  very  well  became  him.  He 
faid  he  would  not  objeCi  to  reading  the  Bill,  as  he  might  do, 
on  the  precedent  of  that  very  feffion,  afforded  in  the  cafe  of 
the  Judges  Bill.  As  to  the  motion  for  printing,  he  might 
ohjett  to  that  a  fortiori.  But  he  would  forbear. — Mr.  Flood 
talked  of  the  Bill  being  a  deceit  on  the  publick  ;  and  that  it 
was  eventually  founded  upon  the  twenty  Propofitions  of  the 
Britifn  Parliament  ;  by  one  of  which,  it  was  declared  to  be 
a  fyndamental  and  elFential  condition,  that  the  Parliament 
of  Ireland  ihould  pafs  the  fame  laws  as  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain.  It  became,  therefore,  highly  neccfTary  for  that 
iloufc  to  make  a  declaration^  that  it  was  determined  to  re- 
tain 
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tain  its  Icglflative  rights  undiminilhcd.  This  he  faid,  would 
prevent  the  folly  of  reviving  a  meafure  which  the  Kight  Hon. 
Gentleman  had  declared  his  intention  of  a^  andoning. 

Ml .  Orde  faid  he  only  wilhcd  to  make  himfclf  undcrftood. 
By  what  he  had  before  faid,  he  meant  that  the  Bill  would 
be  before  the  country.  The  country  would  fee  it,  and  it 
would  not  fignify  on  what  it  was  founded.  Let  the  coun- 
try fee,  if  in  every  refpetl:,  it  was  not  luch  a  iettlement  as 
would  be  advantageous  for  Ireland.  He  wiflled  to  have  the 
Bill  printed  only  with  that  view,  and  to  fhew  thdt  he  had 
done  his  duty.  With  regard  to  another  fellion,  it  would 
depend  upon  the  Country  what  fhould  then  be  done  with 
the  Bill.  As  to  his  taking  it  up  or  not,  he  begged  to  be 
underflood  as  not  having  faid  one  fyllable. 

Mr.  Rowky,  fenior,  in  a  fhort  fpeech  faid,  he  thought, 
government  had  behaved  exceedingly  handfome  in  a(9:ing 
in  the  manner  they  had  done  with  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Connolly  rejoiced  that  the  great  queftion  was  brought 
to  a  conclufion.    He  profefTed  himfelf  a  friend  to  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  that  he  had  been  extremely  de- 
firous  of  agreeing  to  a  permanent  fyfl:em  that  was  likely  to 
unite  and  dovetail  the  two  kingdoms ;  but  faid,  he  was  con- 
vinced the  fyftem  that  had  been  propofed  was  likely  to  have 
a  very  oppoiite  efFe6t.    He  was  perhaps,  no  great  politician, 
but  he  wifhed  well  to  his  country  and  would  do  his  duty. 
The  Houfe  would   remember  that  he  had  ftood  in  the 
gap  againft  a  free  conftitution,  and  the  reafon  he  did  fo, 
was,  he  thought  the  fituation  of  Ireland,  in  refpcft  to  cir- 
culation and  capital,  by  no  means  equal  to  the  fifter  king- 
dom, or  fufficient  to  work  upon  a  free  co7i/iitut'ion  when  they 
had  it.    He  wilhed  the  two  countries  to  go  on  hand  in 
hand,  and  he  thought  there  were  but  two  means  of  doing 
fo.    The  conftitution  they  had  acquired,  no  man  could  give 
up.  It  was  a  queftion  with  the  people  without  doors,  and  they 
were  not  entitled  to  abandon  it-    Let  Ireland  therefore,  en- 
joy bona  fide,  a  free  trade,  as  far  as  could  be  made  compatablc 
with  her  free  conftitution,  and  let  her  preferve  that  confti- 
tution.   He  never  could  wifli  to  injure  Great  Britain  or  her 
interefts,  nor  did  he  believe  any  man  entertained  fuch  a 
fentiment.    Mr.  Conolly  proceeded  to  fport  on  the  word 
dove  -  ta  il,  cind  to  boaft  of  the  vigour  of  the  Irifti  Conftitution, 
and  kept  the  Houfe  on  a  roar  for  fome  time  with  his 
pleafantry. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Flood  rofe  to  declare,  that  he  rejoiced  at  having  heard 
that  no  evil  was  to  happen  to  the  Conftitution  for  the  pre- 
fent  fcffion.    He  agreed  with  the  Right  Hon.  gentleman 
who  had  jud  fat  down,  in  many  things  which  had  fallen 
from  him,  though  he  differed  from  him  in  fome.    He  rofe, 
however,  principally  with  a  view  to  remove  the  fufpicions 
that   had  been  induffrioufly  fpread,   that    he   wiftied  to 
bring  forward  fome  violent  Proportion  inimical  to  Great 
Britain.     He    had   no    fuch    intention,    nor   fuch  an 
idea.    He  always  thought  a  commercial  fyftem  was  a  fub- 
je6l:  on  which  the  two  kingdoms  neither  ought,  nor  had 
any  occafion  to  quarrel.    He  had  oppofed  the  treaty,  be- 
caufe  it  comprehended  an  article  that  affe6ted  their  Confti* 
tution.    The  Conftitution  was  not  a  matter  for  negocia- 
tion — it  was  not  a  commodity  for  barter — it  was  not  an  article 
of  commerce.     Though  adverfe  to  negociate  upon  fuch 
grounds  as  had  been  taken,  he  was,  neverthelefs,  willing  to 
let  England  off  fairly.   He  had  oppofed  without  any  indifpo- 
fition  to  wards  her ;  and  he  could  not  blame  the  part  fhe  had 
a6^:ed.  She  had  ofFereda  condition  as  a  fundamental  andeflcn- 
tial  principle  of  the  treaty,  which  condition  he  reje6ted,  and 
would  not  treat  on  any  fuch  terms.    Great  Britain  had  a 
right  to  propofe  ;  they  had  a  right  to  reje6i:.    He  confider- 
cd  the  Propofition  that  tended  to  bind  down  the  Parliament 
of  Ireland  to  pafs  the  fame  laws  as  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  without  power  of  deliberation,  as  a  Propofition 
that  took  away  their  right  of  legiflation.   Such  a  Propofition 
was  inadmiflible  then,  it  would  be  inadmifFible  to-morrow, 
it  would  be  inadmifiible  for  ever  !  What  had  pafTed,  had, 
he  obferved,  had  a  good  efFe6t,  inafmuch  as  it  had  proved, 
that  the  arrangement  of  a  commercial  fyflem  was  not  a 
fubje<5t  worthy  of  altercation  between  the  two  countries. 
They  had  already  every  right  to  trade  that  they  wanted, 
or  that  was  likely  to  promote  their  prefent  interefl  ;  and 
any  particle  of  commerce  that  they  had  not,  was  fcarce 
worth  having,  at  leafl  not  worth  a  difpute.    They  had  a 
right  of  trading  with  any  part  of  the  world  that  chofe  to 
trade  with  them.    What  could  they  defire  more  ?  Every 
thing  necefTary  to  be  done,  mufl  be  left  to  regulation,  to 
be  fettled,  from  time  to  time,  between  the  Parliaments  of 
the  two  countries,  as  the  preflure  of  the  occafion  fhould 
require.    It  was,  he  faid,  abfurd  to  attempt  to  bind  up  the 
legiflature  to  any  fixed  and  permanent  fyftem.    Such  an 
idea  was  ridiculous  and  impradicablc  from  the  very  nature 
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of  the  fubje^l:,  it  being  the  chara^leriftic  of  commerce  to  he 
variable  and  flu6t:uating.  What,  therefore,  at  one  period 
might  be  a  wife  and  falutary  regulation,  might  prove  di- 
re6lly  the  reverfe  at  another.  That  Great  Britain  could 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  leaving  matters  in  their  prefent 
fituation,  he  contended,  was  manifeft,  from  the  pad  cbn- 
du6t  of  Ireland.  They  had  never  fhevvn  the  leafl:  indifpo- 
fition  to  the  fifter  kingdom  fince  they  had  obtained  their 
free  Conftitution.  In  no  one  inftance  had  they  refufed  or 
negle£ted  to  follow  the  example  of  England  in  adopting 
any  meafure  that  (he  took  with  a  view  to  promote  and 
preferve  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  Empire.  A 
fyftem,  therefore,  like  that  propofed  in  the  Bill,  was  alto- 
gether unnecefTary.  Great  Britain  had  fairly  confented  to 
their  freedom  of  trade  :  they  muft  not,  could  not,  there- 
fore, give  up  a  particle  of  their  free  Conflitution,  nor 
ought  Great  Britain  to  defire  it.  But,  after  what  had  hap- 
pened, it  became  neceffary  that  they  fhould  declare  their 
determinations  to  retain  their  legiflative  rights.  With  that 
view,  and  with  that  view  only,  did  he  wifh  to  move  the  Re- 
folution  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  He  wifhed  not  to  (hew 
the  fmalleft  degree  of  chagrin  at  what  had  pafled,  which 
he  was  ready  to  confider  as  a  negociation  that  England  had 
a  right  to  commence,  though  it  contained  a  fundamental 
and  efTential  condition,  that  Ireland  could  neither  accept 
nor  confent  to  treat  upon. — Mr.  Flood,  after  a  few  gene- 
ral obfervations,  read  his  Refolution,  the  fubftance  of 
which  was  as  follows  : 

RESOLVED,  That  we  hold  ourfelves  icdifpenfibly  bound  not  to 
enter  into  any  engagement  to  give  up  the  fole  and  exclufive  right  of  the 
]rirti  Parliament  to  legiflate  for  Ireland  j  and  that  we  are  determined 
to  retain  inviolate  its  right  and  authority  to  legiflate  in  all  cafes  whatever, 
as  well  externally  as  internally." 

Mr.  Holmes. — I  had  little  intention,  and  flill  lefs  incli* 
nation,  to  take  any  part  in  this  debate,  but  the  turn  it 
took  upon  the  laft  night,  and  the  refle6):ions  fome  gentle- 
men thought  proper  to  throw  out,  makes  me  think  it  ne- 
celTary  to  avow  the  motives  and  principles  of  my  vote,  and 
to  difclaim  thofe  that  have  been  falfely  imputed  to  the 
Gentlemen  who  joined  in  that  vote. 

It  has  been  confidently  faid,  that  to  vote  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  Bill,  was  corruptly  and  bafely  to  furrrender 
the  legiflative  rights  of  Ireland.  The  aflcrtion.  Sir,  is  a? 
replete  with  malice,  as  it  is  deftitute  of  truth.  What  is 
the  plain  flate  of  the  quefl:ion  ?  Several  gentlemen,  high 
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in  ftation,  refponfible  £rom  office,  and  of  the  mofl  unble- 
mifhed  reputations,  defire  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill— for 
what  ? — To  fettle  a  commercial  arrangement  between  the 
two  countries,  on  the  broad  bafis  of  mutual  intereft  and  equal 
jiifiice.  Was  there  ever  any  Bill  that  had  a  more  plauiible 
title  ?  Was  there  ever  any  Bill  had  a  more  defirable  obje6i:  ? 
And  yet  gentlemen  refuie  permiffion  to  introduce  fuch  ^ 
Bill,  and  to  vote  for  it  is  to  betray  the  dcarefl:  interefts  of 
your  country  !  Is  there  any  man  fo  wickedly  and  perverfely 
if^norant  of  every  principle  of  parliamentary  rule,  arid 
indeed  of  common  fenfe,  as  to  maintain,  that  in  voting 
for  the  introdu6t:ion  of  the  Bill,  that  you  bind  yourfelf  to 
r>dopt  either  its  principle  or  its  regulations.  It  is  moft 
notorioully  known  to  the  moft  ignorant  Member  of  the 
Houfc,  that  in  all  its  different  ftages  every  man  is  at  his 
liberty  to  combat  the  principle  or  to  alter  the  regulations  it 
contains.  They  are  averfe  to  fufrer  the  Bill  to  be  brought  in, 
bccaufe  it  would  then  appear  from  the  mcfl:  irrefragable  evi- 
<ience,  that  the  Bill  does  not  contain  thofe  pernicious 
claufes,  which  they,  without  knowing  what  it  is,  afTert 
that  it  does. — Sir,  the  interefts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
are  fo  intimately  blended,  that  there  is  not  a  rational  man 
in  cither  country,  that  is  not  convinced,  that  they  mufl: 
rtand  or  fall  together. — Is  then  an  attempt  to  fettle  the 
jarring  and  difcordant  interefts  of  rival  merchants  and 
manufa6turers  a  crime  of  fo  henious  a  nature  ?  and  if  this 
Bill  is  not  calculated  to  effe6l:uate  fo  defirable  a  purpofe, 
M'hy  rcfufe  to  take  it  into  confideration  ?  How  will  you 
frame  a  proper  Bill  for  that  purpofe,  if  you  refufe  to  enter 
into  the  difcufTion  of  it  ?  Surely,  Sir,  it  would  be  a  defira- 
Me  purpofe  to  guard  againft  an  acrimonious  rivalfliip  in 
?^rade  or  manufafture,  a  competition  of  this  kind  leads  to  a 
commercial  feparation,  if  not  hoftility ;  a  commercial  fe- 
paration  leads  to  a  national  one,  and  a  national  feparation, 
J  will  boldly  affirm,  is  the  fure  and  certain  road  to  ruin. 
Sir,  it  would  be  vain  and  idle  in  me  to  enter  into  any  dif- 
cnffion  r^f  the  detail  of  the  meafure,  which  I  underftand 
is  now  to  be  given  up,  and  I  only  rbfe  to  refcue  myfelf,  and 
thoMe  gentlemen  who  voted  on  the  fame  fide,  from  that 
obloquy  and  calumny  which  was  fo  unjuftly  levelled  at  them. 

Mr.  Og!e  Yo{t  to  complain  of  his  fpeech  of  Friday  having 
been  miireprefented  in  one  of  the  morning  papers.  Mr. 
Ogle  rcneated  the  general  tenor  of  his  arguments  in  the 
former  debate,  declaring  that  he  had  then  voted  to  give 
leave  for  the  adiniffion  of  the  Bill,  that  the  people  of  Ire- 
land 
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land  might  know  wliat  had  been  propofed,  and  that  the 
lenfc  oF  the  Irlfh  nation  mig;ht  be  co!lc6tcd  upon  it  ;  faying 
at  the  fame  time,  tluit  their  opinion  fliould  regulate  hii 
condu6l. 

Mr.  Connlly  bore  teflimony  to  the  explanation  of  Mr. 
Ogle,  and  faid  he  was  fure  the  honourable  Gentleman  was 
incapable  of  any  other  conduf,t. 

The  (jueflion  was  then  put,  **  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  firft 
time,"  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  began  to  read  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Flood  defircd  it  might  be  read  fliort. 

The  Attorney  General  thought,  tiie  longer  it  was  read  and 
the  more  underflood,  the  better,  and  thofe  Gentlemen  that 
were  fo  extremely  averfe  to  the  Bill  would,  he  faid,  do  well 
to  liften  to  it,  that  they  might  fee  if  any  of  their  objedions 
were  founded. 

Mr.  i^/Wconfented  to  hear  it  at  length,  in  order  to  fhew 
how  unfortunate  thofe  Gentlemen  were,  who  had  miffed  it. 

The  Clerk  had  proceeded  a  page  or  two,  the  Houfc  all 
the  time  fhewing  little  or  no  attention,  when. 

General  Cunningham  rofe  and  remonftrated  again H:  the 
abfurdity  of  thus  wafting  the  time  of  the  Houfe  and  giv- 
ing the  Clerk  the  trouble  to  read  what  no  Gentleman  lif- 
tened  to.  The  Bill,  he  obferved,  was  meant  to  be  print- 
ed ;  it  would  then  come  fairly  before  the  public,  and  then 
let  the  world  judge,  let  every  man  who  read  it,  form  his 
own  opinion  of  the  contents. 

The  Bill  was  read  (hort,  ordered  to  be  printed  ;  and, 

Mr.  Orde  rofe;  and  moved  *'  that  the  HoLifc  adjourn  till 
that  day  three  weeks.'* 

Mr.  Hartley  he  depended  on  the  right  honourable 

Gentleman's  promife  that  nothing  further  fliould  be  moved 
refpecSting  the  Bill  that  feffion,  but  he  had,  };c  faid,  in  his 
hand,  a  petition  from  a  very  full  and  refpeCtable  meeting 
of  the  citizens  of  Dublin,  held  that  day,  at  the  Royal 
Exchange,  at  which  their  chief  Magiilrate  had  prefided. 
In  that  Petition,  the  citizens  exprefled  their  humble  and 
refpe6tful  confidence  in  the  virtue  of  Parliament,  and  pray- 
ed the  Houfe  to  reject  moft  flrongly  that  fyitem  which  the 
right  honourable  Gentleman  had  propofed  on  Friday,  af- 
furing  the  Houfe  that  in  maintaining  their  legillative  and 
conftitutional  rights,  they  would  give  them  every  fup- 
port  in  their  power.  Mr.  Hartley  obferved  that,  the  reafon 
alfigned  for  printing  the  Bill,  namely,  that  it  might  be 
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generally  underftood,  and  that  the  fenfe  of  the  pcopfd 
ought  to  he  collc6i:ed  upon  it,  was,  in  his  mind,  an  idle 
and  ill-founded  pretence,  becaufe  the  fentiments  of  the 
people  upon  the  fubje6t  were  already  well  known.  The  peti-^ 
tion  that  he  held  in  his  hand  was  one  proof  that  they  were  fo- 

The  queflion  of  adjournment  having  being  moved  and  fe- 
conded,  the  petition  could  not  be  received. 

After  fome  little  contefi:,  one  fide  of  the  Houfe  calling  for 
the  queftion  of  adjournment,  and  the  other  for  Mr.  Flood's 
motion. 

Sir  Henry  Cavendijh  faid  a  few  words,  and  at  the  fame 
time  begged  to  remind  the  Houfe  that  the  queftion  of  ad- 
journment was  to  be  confidered  as  a  previous  queflion. 

Mr.  O'Hara  faid,  the  Refolution  propofed  by  the  Hon. 
Member  (Mr.  Flood,)  was  no  more  than  a  declaration  of 
their  rights  of  independence  ;  and  that  the  legillature  was 
determined  to  fupport  its  independence  :  this  was  a  right 
they  had  to  declare  whenever  they  thought  proper,  and  nd 
other  body  of  men,  whatever,  had  a  right  to  take  offence, 
becaufe  they  did  fo.  He  feverely  cenfured  the  queftion  of 
adjournment,  and  faid,  it  was  prefled  to  prevent  them 
from  coming  to  the  refolution  propofed  by  the  Hon.  Member 
on  the  floor  ;  it  partook  of  the  fpirit  and  principle  of,  and 
was  derived  from  the  fame  fource  with  the  4th  Propofition, 
which  no  man  in  the  Houfe  or  in  the  nation,  dare  to  defend. 
The  public  mind  was  defervedfy  alarmed  by  the  nefarious 
attempt  made  on  their  conflitution  and  commerce,  and  it 
was  proper  this,  or  fome  other  refolution  of  the  fame  na- 
ture, fhould  be  entered  into  to  quiet  it ;  it  was  proper  fome 
affurance  fhould  be  given  them  by  Parliament,  that  their 
liberty  was  fecure  in  the  virtues  of  the  legiflature  :  this  refo- 
lution was  neceflary,  whether  they  went  on  with  the  Bill 
or  not.  If  they  went  on  with  the  Bill,  it  was  right  to  cut 
away  all  hope  from  the  Miniflerof  England,  of  fucceeding- 
in  his  laudable  proje6t  of  robbing  them  of  their  legiflativc 
power  ;  if  they  did  not  go  on  with  the  Bill,  it  was  right  to 
tell  the  people  fo. 

From  the  great  pains  he  had  feen  Adminiflration  put  it- 
felf  to,  to  encreafe,  by  the  creation  of  new  places  and  the 
diftribution  of  new  penfions,  its  already  too  great  influ- 
ence, he  fufpe6led  they  had  fome  very  dangerous  objed  in 
contemplation,  that  required  extraordinary  exertion  and 
extraordinary  corruption  through  that  Houfe.  He  did  not 
indeed  imagi'ne  the  danger  was  fo  great  or  imminent 
as  the  prefent  Bill  proved  to  be.  He  warned  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  danger,  and  of  the  too  great  influence  of  Mi- 
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nlrters,  by  wliich  neither  conflitution  or  commerce  couici 
be  iafc. 

To  a  variety  of  remarks  on  the  eleven  IrlHi  and  the  twen- 
ty EngHlh  Propofitions  he  added  a  comparifon  of  them  one 
with  the  other,  and  after  explaining  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  irreciprocities  introduced  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  friends 
in  England,  he  fhewed  that  thefe  difadvantages  to  Ireland 
were  not  confined  to  her  intercourfe  with  Great  Britain,  but 
that,  if  Ihe  adopted  the  Right  Hon.  Secretary  s  B*ill,  (he  would 
extend  by  her  own  a6l  to  render  nugatory  whatever  foreign 
trade  England  would  fufFer  the  appearance  of  to  remain  a- 
mong  them.  The  refolution  would,  he  faid,  be  neceflary  as 
a  criterion  of  the  Bill.  Minifters  had  afTertedthey  were  dri^ 
ven  to  the  prefent  fettlement  by  difcontents  in  Ireland — But 
if  Ireland  was  difcontented,  fuch  a  remedy  fureJy  was  a  very 
unlikely  mode  to  content  her — It  was  a  curious  way  to  con- 
tent a  people,  that  complained  of  being  deprived  unjuflly  of 
a  portion  of  their  trade,  to  take  away  the  remainder.  He 
faw  greater  oppofition  rifing  from  the  fyftem  than  ever  was 
experienced  in  that  country,  as  the  Right  Hon.  Gentle- 
man's Bill  inftead  of  being  calculated  to  give  contentment 
feemed  intended  for  no  other  purpofe  than  the  promotion 
of  keenefl:  difcord.  If  it  were  not,  he  faid,  for  Adminiftration 
themfelves,  oppofition  would  not  in  Ireland  Ihew  its 
face. 

What  would  be  the  confequence  ?  An  union  of  legifla- 
turc,  would  in  a  great  meafure  refult  from  the  adoption  of 
the  Bill,  the  tendency  of  which  would  be  to  reduce  Ireland 
to  the  (late  of  a  province. — To  treat  her  as  America  was 
treated  before  her  own  virtue,  and  the  favour  of  Providence 
fet  her  loofe  from  her  chains —to  opprefs  her  commerce 
whenever  it  fuited  the  interefl:  or  pleafed  the  fancy  of  any- 
petty  town  in  England  —  to  flop  up  her  ports  whenever  the 
Englifh  merchant  thought  it  convenient  to  call  into  a61ion 
his  thirft  of  monopoly.  From  external,  the  tranfiti.-tn 
would  be  found  eafy  to  internal  taxation,  as  it  would  be  no 
difficult  matter  to  ftart  a  queflion  whether  this  or  that  was  a 
port  duty  or  an  inland  excife.  As  to  the  option,  that,  in- 
ftead  of  being  a  remedy,  made  the  Bill  if  poflible  flill  more 
pernicious.  He  had  heard  and  read  of  many  Minifters  of 
wonderful  talents  in  the  art  of  deflroying  their  enemies. 
But  they  muft  yield  to  the  author  of  this  fair  and  reci- 
procal fyftem  :  No  Minifter  was  ever  more  plaufible  in 
deftroying  his  enemy  than  this  young  man  had  proved 
himfclf  to  be  in  ruining  the  only  friend  remaining  to  his 
country. 

Sir 
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Mr.  Conolly  obfcrved,  that  it  was  the  fenfe  of  the  YioM(c 
that  the  itieafure  (hould  be  put  an  end  to,  and  the  right  hon- 
Secretary  had  done  fo,  that  day.  The  right  honourable 
Gentleman  had,  he  faid,  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  ferve 
them,  but  it  had  not  been  in  his  power.  The  fyftem  he 
had  brought  in  had  been  founded  upon  principles  that 
could  not  fucceed  :  but  that  was  now  at  an  end,  if  he  un- 
derflood  him  rightly. 

Mr.  Qrde  faid,  he  thought  he  had  performed  his  part  in 
bringing  the  Bill  to  that  period.  He  had  introduced  it  in 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  Houfe ;  it  was  now  be- 
fore the  Public ;  and  whenever  it  was  taken  up  again,  it 
muft  be  taken  up  by  the  Public. 

Mr.  Conolly  then  faid,  he  thought  the  matter  fettled,  and,  in 
that  cafe,  the  queftion  of  adjournment  was  to  be  confidered 
as  a  previous  queftion  upon  the  Refolution  propofed  to  be 
moved  by.the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  near  him  ;  and  there- 
fore every  Gentleman  who  voted  for  thequeftion  of  adjourn- 
ment, v/ould  vote  intrinfically  againft  the  Refolution.  Mr. 
Conolly  took  that  occafion  to  declare,  that  he  had  no  doubt  of 
the  honour  of  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman's  intention  :  what 
he  had  jufl  faid  had  confirmed  him  in  it.  As  the  Refolution, 
however,  clearly  afcertained  the  fentiments  of  that  Houfe 
with  regard  to  the  Conftitutional  and  Legislative  Rights  of 
Ireland,  and  as  that  was  a  point  on  which  a  doubt  ought  not 
to  hang,  he  mufl:  unavoidably  vote  for  the  Refolution,  if  it 
was  put.    But  if  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  would  fay  that 
he  never  meant  any  thing  injurious  to  the  Conftitution,  he 
would  endeavour  to  perfuade  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman 
off  his  intention  of  urging  the  Refolution. 

Sir  Edward  Ncvjenham-  Can  you  think  of  adjourning 
before  you  calm  the  minds  of  the  people  ?  Will  you  add  op- 
preffion  to  infult  ?  There  are  Bills  of  national  confequcnce 
ready  for  the  Royal  AfTent ;  you  pafTed  the  Hay  Bill  con- 
trary to  the  rules  of  Parliament  ;  in  one  day  it  was  moved 
for,  read,  engroffed,  and  pafTed  both  Houfes.  Will  you 
adjourn  before  that  Bill  receives  the  Royal  AfTent  ?  The  fpi- 
rit  of  the  people  will  not  fubmit  to  the  daftardly  expedient  of 
a  previous  queftion  ;  the  peace,  the  future  profperity  of  this 
nation  depends  on  the  decifion  of  this  night.  And  I  will 
add  the  fame  of  Great  Britain  ;  I  love  the  Britifh  nation, 
and  I  wlfh  to  ferve  them',  when  it  does  not  militate  againfl 
the  Leo-illative  or  Commercial  Risrhts  of  keland. 
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Mr.  George  Potifanhy  faid,  the  cjiicfUon  before  the  Houfc 
Tvas  a  queftion  of  adjournment,  and  the  only  reafon  why 
they  were  defired  to  vote  afrainft  it  was,  in  order  to  vote  a 
Kefokition  afTertive  of  the  Conftitntion  of  Ireland-  Now  he 
was  ag:iinn:  any  fuch  motion,  and  would  vote  for  the  q«icf- 
tion  of  adjournment  — 

Mr.  hlood  interrupted  Mr.  Ponfonby,  to  flate  that  his 
Refohition  faid,  they  would  not  relinquijh  their  Conftitu- 
tional  Rights.  The  words  went  not  to  ajferty  but  to  retain, 
as  the  fenfe  of  the  motion  was  :  We  hold  ourfelves  bound 
to  retain,  and  not  to  enter  into  any  engagements  to  give  up 
&c.  &c." 

Mr.  G.  Ponfonby  faid,  that  was  what  he  fuppofcd  the 
motion  to  be,  and  would  therefore  vote  againfl;  it.  To 
what  purpofe  ftiould  they  vote,  that  they  would  retain  their 
Conftitutional  Rights  ?   Who  imagined  that  they  would 
give  them  up  ?  Was  not  that  night  a  proof  that  they  were 
determined  to  preferve  their  Conflitution  ?  The  fullefl:  proof 
that  could  be  defired  I  Why  then  vote  a  Refolution  that 
implied,  that  there  ever  had  exifted  an  intention  on  their 
part  to  abandon  their  Legiflative  Rights  ?  Befides  it  did 
more :  The  Refolution  committed  that  Houfe  with  the  Par- 
liament of  England.    Suppofe  they  were  to  pafs  the  Refo- 
lution, would  not  they  imply  to  all  mankind  by  it,  tliat  the 
Parliament  of  England  had  attempted  to  refume  the  Confli- 
tution  of  Ireland  ?  Were  they  prepared  for  war  ?  Would  they 
venture  peace  for  a  word,  a  form,  a  nothing  ?  Were  they 
ready  for  war  ?  The  words  of  the  Refolution  gave  the  lie 
to  the  AddrefTes  of  the  two  Houfcs  of  the  Britifh  Parliament, 
and  were  therefore  highly  objeftionable.    He  afked,  had  any 
man  made  an  attack  upon  their  Conflitution  ?  If  not,  the 
'  Refolution  was  unneceiTary.    He  afked  ag^ain,  were  they 
prepared  to  quarrel  with  Great  Britain  ?  If  not  he  fhould 
iuppofe  it  rafh  to  hazard  a  quarrel  by  an  intemperate  and 
unwife  Refolution  neither  called  for  by  the  occafion,  nor 
juftified  by  the  prcfTure  of  any  neceffity. 

Mr.  Dennis  Daly  faid,  he  would  trouble  the  Houfe  with  a 
few  words  only.  He  would  vote  for  the  adjournment;  and 
his  reafon  was,  becaufe  he  thouglit  the  Refolution  that  had 

been  offered  by  the  Hon.  Gentlem.an  on  the  floor,  was 
wholly  unneceflary.    The  Right  Hon.  Secretary  had  talked 
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the  Houfe  In  a  flyle  that  mufl:  have  been  highly  fatisfac- 
tory  to  all  of  them.  He  had  fairly  fubmitted  the  Bill  to  the 
confideration  of  the  country,  and  left  it  for  them  to  decide 
whether  it  fliould  be  proceeded  upon  any  further.  He  de- 
fncd  to  know  what  more  could  be  wilhed  for  ?  And  was 
clearly  of  opinion  that  no  Refolution  humiliating  to  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain  was  either  neceflary  or  proper. 
—  He  put  the  cafe,  that  the  Refolution  then  propofed 
had  been  moved  and  agreed  to,  and  the  Addrefs  of  the  two 
Houfcs  of  the  Britifh  Parliament  had  followed  ;  would  not 
that  Addrefs  have  fatisfied  them  completely  ?  If  fo,  and 
he  believed  no  Gentleman  would  queftion  it,  the  Addrf  fs 
having  preceded  the  Refolution,  the  Refolution  was  ren- 
dered wholly  unneceffary.  Mr-  Daly  faid,  he  had  been  ac- 
cidentally abfent  from  the  Houfe,  on  Friday;  but,  as  he 
did  not  wifh  to  Ihelter  himfelf  under  the  plea  of  accidental 
abfence,  thinking  it  highly  unbecoming  for  any  man  to  take 
refuge  under  fuch  an  excufe,  when  a  great  Conftitutional 
queftion  called  for  his  opinion,  he  would  ftatc  what  would 
have  been  his  condu6l,  had  he  been  prefent.  If  there,  he 
certainly  fhould  have  voted  for  giving  leave  to  bring  in  the 
Bill,  in  order  that  the  country  might  have  it  before  them  ; 
but  when  he  had  done  fo,  he  had  very  little  hope  of  being 
able  to  fupport  it  farther. 

Mr.  Griffith  urged,  that  the  Parliament  of  England  had 
afferted  the  rights  of  Ireland.  He  afked  therefore  whether 
the  Parliament  of  Ireland  was  willing  to  affert  its  own  rights 
or  not  ? 

Mr . Cwrrdfw  rofe  to  oppofe  the  motion  for  adjourning,  un-* 
til  the  refolution  which  had  been  juft  read  fhould  be  difpo- 
fcd  of.  He  faid,  he  knew  too  well  the  manlinefs  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman's  mind,  (Mr.  Daly)  who  had  fpoken 
laft,  not  to  rely  on  his  fupport  if  he  could  only  convince  his 
judgment.  And  that,  he  hoped  might  be  done  even  by  the 
arguments  adduced  by  the  Gentleman  who  had  preceded 
him  (Mr.  Ponfonby)  in  fup{X)rt  of  a  contrary  opinion. 
That  Gentleman  had  objefted  to  the  intended  refolution  as 
unneceflary,  as  carting  a  dire6l  reflection  on  the  condu6t; 
of  Great  Britain,  and  as  tending  to  commit  the  Parliaments 
of  the  two  nations.  As  to  the  laft  observation  he  would 
notdefcend  to  examine  it  ;  whether  it  was  an  argument  ad- 
dreffed  to  their  fuppofed  timidity  or  their  wifdom,  he  would 
leave  to  the  magnaminity  of  the  Houfe  to  determine. 
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As  to  the  two  former  objefitions,  he  did  not  think  them 
founded  in  fa6t.  The  rcfolution  caft  no  refle6tion  on  the 
Minifter  of  a  ParHament  of  Great  Britain.  They  had  botfi 
exprcfly  acknowledged  the  independence  of  Ireland  :  It  could 
not  therefore  be  difrefpeSfiil  in  them  to  adopt  a  refolution 
exprelfing  the  fentunents,  nay  almoH:  repealing  the  words 
of  hio  Majefty  and  the  two  Houfes  of  the  Britifh  Parliament. 
He  would  therefore  fupport  the  refolution,  becaufe  it  was 
not  either  hoflile  or  difrefpe6tful  to  Great  Britain,  but  be- 
caufe it  was  indifpenfibly  neeeflary  to  Ireland,  as  a  refolu- 
tion intimating  to  Great  Britain  in  the  mofl:  moderate  man- 
ner her  unalterable  purpofc  never  to  furrender  her  confti- 
tution  for  any  confideration  whatfoever  ;  he  would  alfo 
fupport  it  as  a  refolution  reconciling  the  people  of  Ireland 
to  their  reprefentatives,  and  the  reprefentatives  to  each 
other. 

As  to  the  motion  for  adjourning,  it  was  no  more  or  lefs 
than  a  previous  queftion  ;  a  previous  queftion  was  the  piti- 
ful expedient  of  a  temporifing,  a  timid  or  a  divided  Parlia- 
ment :  but  it  never  could  be  the  expedient  of  a  firm  or  u- 
nited  one.    He  faid  the  exiflence  of  Britifli  liberty  was  due 
to  that  ainremitting  vigilance  with  which  it  had  been  al- 
ways guarded  from  encroachment.    Every  invafion  with 
which  it  was  threatened,  by  the  folly  of  Miniflers  or  the  ufur- 
pation  of  Kings,  had  been  conftantly  checked  by  a  conftitu* 
tional  aflertion  of  liberty — fuch  was  Magna  Charta,  fuch 
upwards  of  thirty  ftatutes  fo  early  as  the  fourth  Henry,  fuch 
the  petition  of  Right,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  A6f  oi  Settle- 
ment, fuch  the  recent  repeal  of  the  6th  of  George  I.  For  no 
man,  faid  he,  can  think  that  the  Britilh  liberty  derived  any 
authority  from  thofe  ftatutes,  orthat  a6i:s  of  Parliament  could 
ena6i:  conftitutional  rights  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  not 
free  becaufe  Magna  Charta  was  ena6l:ed,  but  that  great 
charter  was  ena6i:ed  becaufe  we  were  free.   Thefe  rights  arc 
therefore  uniformly  alTerted  as  the  birth-right  cf  Englilh- 
men,  as  derived  only  from  God,  who  has  ordained  that  as 
the  fervice  of  himfelf  is  perfect  freedom,  fo  all  jufl:  obedi- 
ence to  human  government    is  perfe6l  liberty.  Neither 
could  they  think  that  the  friends  of  power  did  not  on  every 
one  of  thofe  great  occafions  refort  to  fome  defpicable  refuge 
like  the  previous  quedion.    Thefe  ftatutes  then,  faid  he, 
are  fo  many  monuments  on  the  page  of  hiftory,  that  mark 
the  defeat  and  the  folly  of  fuch  previous  queftions.  They 
were  then  fignals  of  unanimity  and  confidence  to  the  de-^ 
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fenders  of  liberty  ;  of  alarm  and  intimidation  to  its  inva- 
ders, and  they  fhould  be  now  regarded  as  records  exhibiting 
the  wifdom  and  virtue  of  pafl:  ages,  as  examples  to  future, 
and  teaching  pofteritythis  great  leffon  :  That  to  be  virtu- 
ous is  to  be  vigilant,  and  to  be  early  is  to  be  fuccefsful- 

On  this  principle,  he  faid,  he  contended  for  the  refoluti- 
on.  The  Minifter  of  England  had  offered  them  a  commer- 
cial fyflem,  which  involved  the  dire6i  furrender  of  our 
ConHitution.  They  were  called  on  for  fome  anfwer,  and  this 
refolution  fays  no  more  than  this.  You  offer  us  a  fyflem  of 
trade,  and  with  it,  you  offer  us  chains ;  we  will  not  wear 
them.  The  liberty  of  Ireland  is  not  ours,  we  will  not  there- 
fore give  it  away,  but  'tis  our  duty  to  maintain  it,  and  we 
will  do  fo.  We  will  not  barter  the  realities  of  Conflitution 
and  Liberty  for  the  poflibilities  of  Commercial  benefit." 

But,  faid  he.  Gentlemen  fay  no,  you  do  not  give  up 
the  Conflitution,  for  you  may  put  an  end  to  this  fyftem 
when  you  chufe."  But  if  the  Bill  had  pafled,  Ireland  he 
contended,  would  be  in  llavery  until  it  fhould  be  put  an  end 
to.  What  madnefs  therefore  would  it  be  to  enter  into  a 
contract  that  would  leave  them  no  means  of  redeeming 
their  freedom  but  by  violating  their  engagements. 

But  fome  Gentlemen  had  denied  that  the  fourth  Propo- 
fition  would  have  had  any  fuch  tendency  or  effeft.  He 
faid  it  was  an  exprefs  obligation  on  Ireland  to  adopt  a  par- 
ticular code  of  laws  to  be  pafiTed  in  Great  Britain,  which 
Ireland  fhould  regifter,  but  which  (he  could  not  propound,, 
or  alter,  or  repeal.    It  was  plainly  underflood  fo  in  Eng- 
land ;  the  Englifh  merchant  and  manufa6turer  was  alarm- 
ed, and  with  very  little  caufe,  and  Mr.  Pitt  found  himfelf 
obliged  to  do  fomething  to  allay  his  apprehenfions.  And 
effedually  wouid  he  have  done  it  ;  for  his  4th  Propofition 
would  have  laid  the  commerce  as  well  as  the  conflitution  of 
Ireland  at  the  feet  of  Great  Britain.    If  Mr.  Pitt  had  been 
difpofed  to  fpcak  plainly  to  the  Britifh  merchant,  he  would 
have  faid,  "  dp  not  be  alarmed  at  any  competition  of  Ire- 
land in  your  own  or  in  foreign  markets,  for  the  4th  Pro- 
pofition fhall  chain  down  her  competition.    If  fhe  fhall 
grow  formidable  to  you  in  Europe,  I  will  prefs  her  with 
navigation  laws,  and  fruflrate  her  efforts.    The  Weflern 
Iflands  fhall  ceafe  to  be  the  fcene  of  torture  only  to  the  un- 
happy fons  of  Africa  ;  they  fhall  be  houfes  of  correction  to 
the  fpirit  of  Iriih  commerce." 

Such 
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Such  language  might  Mr.  Pitt  have  held  if  it  had  not 
been  unwifc  to  alarm  Ireland  with  To  lull  an  avowal  of  his 
plan. 

Neither  was  it  underftood  that  Mr.  Fox  did  not  prefs  this 
argument  in  a  commercial  view.  As  an  Engliftiman  he 
might  have  had  fears  of  the  confequences  of  the  fyllem  pro- 
posed, and  it  would  have  been  inconfiflent  with  thofe  fears 
to  have  held  out  that  fyftem  to  the  Britifh  Monopolift  in  a 
point  of  view  that  might  have  recommended  it  to  his  love 
of  power.  But  however  he  might  think  Mr.  Fox  an  Eng- 
lifhman  onfubje6lsof  commerce,  he  thought  him  a  mem- 
ber ol  the  Britifh  empire  on  points  of  conftitution. 

On  fo  facreda  fubjei^:  as  the  latter,  he  could  not  fuppofc 
foable  a  man  capable  of  yielding  to  any  little  motive  oi 
party  or  feafon  by  a  declaration  of  any  fentiments  but  thofe 
of  his  heart.  It  needed  not  his  talents  to  know,  that  if  the 
Conftitution  was  difhonoured  in  Ireland,  it  was  diflionoured 
in  England  alfo  It  was  to  this  principle  he  attributed  his  in- 
dignation when  the  rights  of  Juries  were  invaded,  as  well 
as  the  oppofition  which  he  gave  to  a  Bill  that  muft  have 
endangered  the  rights  of  the  Conftitution  in  England  by  de- 
flroying  them  in  Ireland.  Thofe  fympathies,  he  faid, 
were  Implanted  in  the  heart  of  man  for  the  prefervation  of 
liberty.  It  was  the  general  and  vigorous  influx  andco-ope- 
-ration  of  them  that  achieved  every  thing  glorious  in  the 
theatre  of  the  world;  it  was  that  that  adorned  tho  fall  at 
Thermopyle,  and  the  triumph  at  Marathon  ;  it  was  that 
in  America  that  combated  with  fleets  and  armies,  and  wa- 
ded to  freedom  through  flaughter  and  defolation  ;  it  was 
that  that  wafted  the  fliouts  of  an  emancipated  hcmifphere 
acrofs  the  waftes  of  the  Atlantic,  and  roufed  Ireland  from 
her  lethargy  ;  it  was  that  that  fent  her  armies  into  the  field 
and  crowned  their  illuftrious  leader  with  fame  and  with 
vi6l:ory— -thank  heaven  !  not  a  viQory  ftained  with  blood — 
not  a  vidory  bathed  in  the  tears  of  a  mother,  a  fifiier  or  a 
wife — not  a  vi6lory  hanging  over  the  grave  of  a  Warren  or 
a  Montgomery,  and  uncertain  whether  to  triumph  in  what 
flie  had  gained,  or  to  mourn  over  what  fhe  had  loll  I 

He  then  proceeded  todefendthe  Rcfolution,  as  tjieonly  way 
of  jufl:ifying  the  majority,  who  had  voted  for  bringing  in  the 
Bill,  to  their  conftituents.  As  to  the  minority  who  had  faved 
the  country,  they  needed  no  vindication  — hut  thofe  who  vo- 
ted for  the  introdudion  of  th€  Bill,  mull  have  waited  for  the 
Committee,  to  (hew  the  nation  that  they  would  never  aflTent 
to  the  4th  Propofition.  That  opportunity,  he  faid.  couid  never 
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arrive — The  Bill  was  at  an  end — The  cloud  that  had  been 
colleiling  fo  long,  and  threatening  to  break  in  temped  and 
ruin  on  their  heads,  had  paffed  harmlefs  away.    The  fiege 
that  was  drawn  round  the  Conftitution  was  raifed,  and  the 
enemy  was  gone.     Juvat  ire  et  Dorica  cajira   and  they 
might  now  go  abroad  without  fear,  and  trace  the  dangers 
they  had  efcaped      here  was  drawn  the  line  of  circumval- 
lation,  that  cut  them  off  for  ever  from  the  Eaftern  world  : — 
and  there  the  correfponding  one,  that  inclofed  them  from 
the  Weft.  "  Nor  let  us,  faid  he,  forget  in  our  exultation  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  deliverance. — Here  ftood 
the  trufty  mariner  (Mr.  Conolly)  on  his  old  ftation  the  maft 
head,  and  gave  the  fignal  of  danger. — Here  (Mr.  Flood) 
all  the  wifdcm  of  the  ftate  was  colledfed,  exploring  your 
weaknefs  and  your  ftrength,  derecling  every  ambufcade,  and 
pointing  to  the  hidden  battery  that  was  brought  to  bear  on 
the  ft^rine  of  freedom. — And  there  (Mr.  Grattan)  was  ex- 
erted an  eloquence  more  than  human,  infpiring,  forming, 
direcSling,  animating,  to  the  great  purpofes  of  your  falva- 
tion,  &c. 

But  I  feel,  faid  he,  that  I  cm  leaving  the  queftion,  and 
the  bounds  of  moderation  ;  bu:  there  is  an  ebullition  in 
great  excefTes  of  joy  that  aimoft  borders  on  infanity.  I  own 
I  feel  fomething  like  it  in  the  profufenefs  with  which  I 
(hare  the  general  triumph."  It  was  not,  however,  a  triumph 
which  he  wifned  to  enjoy  at  the  expence  of  the  Honourable 
Gentleman  who  had  brought  in  the  Bill,  he  was  vviHing 
to  believe,  with  the  beft  intention. — Whatever  he  might 
Iiave  thought  before,  he  now  felt  no  trace  of  refentment  to 
the  Honourable  Gentleman.  On  the  contrary  he  wiflied 
that  that  day's  intsrcouri'e,  which  would  probably  be  their 
laft,  might  be  marked  on  his  part  by  kindnefs  and  rer()ecf. 

Neither  did  he  wifli  to  have  an  appearance  of  triumph 
over  the  majority  of  the  Houfc,  as  if  he  were  more  a  friend 
to  the  Conftitution  of  Ireland  than  they.  On  the  contrary 
he  was  certain  they  loved  it  as  well  as  he  ;  and  he  wiihed 
that  they  would  fay  fo  to  the  people,  by  joining  in  ihe  pro- 
pofed  Refolution.  He  wiftied  both  fides  ot  the  Houfe 
.would  partake  in  the  joy  of  the  efcape,  as  they  would  ft^are 
its  advantage.  And  he  bcfought  them  not  to  throw  a  cloud 
on  the  general  fcftivitv,  by  a  fullen  refufal  to  ftiare  the 
coi-nforts  of  the  land  with  thofe  who  had,  with  fome  peril 
to  themfelves,  favcd  them  from  drowning,  and  brought 
thepi  to  the  fhore. 

But,  lie  faid,  fome  Gentlemen  might  be  averfe  to  the 
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Refoliuion,  through  a  fear  of  being  tliought  to  defcrt  tl;c 
Minifter  at  his  Jail  momenis-  As  to  that,  he  faid,  the 
Right  Honourable  Gentleman  ha<l  been  let  down  as  quietly 
as  pofTible,  and  an  uielefs  adhtMence  to  him  now,  would, 
expofe  thofe  Gentlemen  to  perhaps  a  more  Iiumilia- 
ting  imputation,  that  of  an  attachment  to  men,  and  not 
to  meafures, — for  the  meafure  was  gone  down,  the  man  only 
was  floating.  Gentlemen  who  could  not  help  him,  miglit  take 
fome  care  of  themfelves.  Nor  could  it  require  ail  their  faga- 
city  to  difcover,  that  two  eager  a  defire  of  the  cyprefs  and 
fcarf  at  the  funeral,  might  make  them  pollibly  rather  late  at 
the  coronation. 

Lord  Luttrel  and  Mr.  Mohnetix  rofe  together,  but 
Molyneux  obtained  the  hearmg.  Mr.  Molyneux  oppofcd 
the  Refolution,  and  defended  the  Bill,  deciaiing,  that  it 
contained  nothing  inimical  to  the  Conftituticn,  and  would 
have  been  produdive  of  much  benefit  to  commerce.  He, 
therefore,  would  have  fupported  it,  tiom  a  convi6tion,  that 
it  would  have  proved  advantageous  to  Ireland.  Mr.  Mo- 
lyneux faid,  he  felt  for  the  Conftitution  of  his  country,  as 
much  as  any  man,  and  had  too  great  a  flake  in  it  to  give  his 
vote  upon  a  national  queflion,  of  the  magnitude  and  im- 
portance of  that  which  had  been  under  difcuiiion,  with- 
out the  mofl:  rooted  convidion  of  the  reditude  and  proprie- 
ty of  the  decifion  he  was  about  to  make.  That  which  had 
occupied  their  attention  upon  that  day  and  Friday  laff, 
was  undoubtedly  of  the  fiffl  inif ort;uice,  and  no  ccnfidcra- 
tion  on  earth  fhould  have  induced  him  to  vote  for  it,  could 
he  not  have  done  fo  but  upon  principle. 

Sir  'John  Blaquiere  faid,  he  was  happy  that  the  Bill 
■was  permitted  to  be  printed,  as  it  would  fully  juftify 
all  thofe  who  had  taken  a  part  in  a  meafure,  which 
when  the  country  recovered  its  fober  fenfes,  would  appear 
to  be  highly  honourable  and  advantageous  to  it. — He  op- 
pofed  the  Refolution  before  the  Houfe,  becaufe  it  was  not 
warranted  on  any  ground  whatfcevcr,  and  if  it  were,  it 
would  be  inexpedient  to  take  fuch  a  precipitate  ffep.  The 
Engliih  Bill  was  faid  to  affe<5t:  to  bind  Ireland,  and  was 
compared  to  the  American  Stamp  A61,  and  Tea  Tax, 
which  had  deluged  that  country  in  blood.  He  took  up  the 
Addrefs  of  the  Lords  of  England,  and  the  King's  Anfwer, 
and  read  the  lines  : 

We  have  thus  far  performed  our  part  in  this  important  buSnefs,  and 
we  trull  that,  in  the  whole  courfe  of  its  progrefs,  reciprocal  interefis  and 
mutual  afFedion  will  infure  that  fpirit  of  union  fo  effentially  necefTary  to 
the  great  end  which  the  two  countries  have  equally  in  view. 

let 
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let  the  fobcr  fenfes  of  gentlemen  now  determine  upon  its 
n?crits  :  it  would  be  an  inlult  upon  the  underllanding  of 
that  Houfe  to  fay  another  word  upon  it. 

It  was  the  bleifing  of  God,  he  faid,  that  when  that  cxzt^t 
ordinary  Refolution  was  moved  the  other  night,  he  found  an 
honourable  friend  ot  his  had  propofed  the  quellion  of  adjourn- 
ment ;  or  flufhed  with  the  vidory,  or  fomethi»g  very  like 
one,  which  gentlemen  on  the  other  fide  had  gained,  he 
had  very  ftrong  doubts,  whether,  in  the  phrcnzy  of  the 
moment,  that  mad  Refolution  might  not  have  obtained  the 
ianclion  of  the  Houfe  :  He  begged  gentlemen  to  conlider, 
that  it  was  a  direct  attack  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  Par- 
liament of  England,  and  upon  the  conduct:  of  the  King, 
who,  in  his  Anfwer  had  re-echoed  what  his  Addrefs  had 
flatcd  :  it  was  a  libel  upon  the  Britifh  Parliament,  and  an 
impeachment  of  the  underllanding  of  the  King,  and  the 
integrity  of  his  Miniller  ;  in  a  word,  it  was  a  proceeding 
which  ought  to  revolt  every  difpaflionate  member  of  the 
community 

He  faid  it  was  impofiible  to  avoid  faying  one  word  with 
refpec^  to  the  fuuation  of  his  Right  Honourable  friend  the 
Jiecrerary,  after  what  had  fa'len  from  an  Honourable  Gen- 
tleman on  the  other  fide.  He  had  been  traduced  >^ithout 
doors  in  the  bafeft  manner,  mif-ftated  and  mifreprefented 
v-ithin  by  Gentlemen  on  both  fides  of  the  Houfe  ;  betrayed 
(he  would  ufe  the  word,  if  it  did  not  apply  to  a  characler 
that  was  incapable  of  iniendine  to  do  fo)  by  fome  of  his 
friends  in  England  fhe  here  alluded  to  tihat  had  dropped  f rem 
lAr,  Smithy  in  the  iajl  debate  concerning  v^hat  Lord  Camden.^ 
had  faid).  What,  faid  he,  lhall  the  man  of  the  liri\  cha- 
rad:er,  rank,  and  ccnfcquer.ce  in  that  Kcufe,  prefiding  ai 
the  head  cf  his  M-jcily's  Ccuncils,  diflinguiihed  not  more 
for  his  ability  than  his  Icve  of  liberry,  hefitate  to  give  a 
deciave  and  categorical  aniwer  to  the  fmipicft  of  all  quef- 
tions,  Whether  the  fourth  Refolution  did  or  did  net  bind 
Ireland?  It  obvicuily  fpoke  lo  his  underfiandir.g,  coming 
from  a  man  who  \Nas  aboNC  any  fnifter  view,  that  he  had 
no  motive  but  a  doubt  on  the  occafion,  and  fuch,  he  con- 
felTed,  might  \n arrant  doubts  in  ethers  ;  but  how  did  it 
ac^  upon  the  preient  qaeuion  ?  The  doubt  might  warrant 
a  diiTent  from  the  Biii,  but  it  was  fair  logic  to  infift,  that 
to  \s::rrant  an  alTent  to  ihe  Rcfoluricr.  I'r-ey  mull  take  it  for 
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fa£t,  that  he  had  pofitlvely  declared  it  was  binding  to  Ire- 
hnd.  However,  the  Bill  was  now  gone  forth,  it  would 
bare  its  breafl  to  the  world,  and  jultify  thofe  who  had  a 
hand  in  framing  it. — The  Refolution  produced  was  a  libel 
on  the  Briti(h  Parliament,  an  infult  co  the  King,  and  an 
impeachment  of  the  integrity  of  his  Miniflers  !  It  was  tendina; 
to  commit  the  two  Parliaments. together,  and  leading  ulti- 
mately to  a  feperation  between  the  two  kingdoms;  and, 
upon  the  whole,  was  fuch  an  ad  of  dcfperate  madnefs,  as, 
he  trufted  in  his  heart,  no  man  in  his  fober  fenfes  would 
fupport. 

Mr.  Kearney  gave  the  Hon.  Gentleman  credit  for  his  feel- 
ings; he  would  neverthelefs  recommend  it  to  him  and  the 
Gentlemen  who  voted  with  him  on  the  motion  of  Friday 
lall:,  to  fupport  the  Refolution.  They  would  thereby  have 
an  opportunity  of  convincing  the  people  v/ithout  doors  that 
Hiey  never  had  entertained  an  intention  of  abandoning  the 
Conditution  of  their  country,  or  of  fufFering  it  to  be 
trenched  upon.  Mr.  Kearney  faid,  that  like  Casfar's  wife, 
it  was  not  fufficient  that  Parliament  fhould  be  virtuous, 
it  ought  to  be  unfufpc61ed. 

Mr.  Coote  faid,  that  in  confidering  the  queflion  before  tlie 
Houfe,  he  would  not  regard  this,  or  ihiit  adminiilration, 
ikis  or  that  party. — T  hat  he  thought  every  man  ought  to  en- 
deavour to  preferve  the  Conllitution,  and  the  Independent 
Legiilation  they  now  poflcircd  without  violation,  aiid  hand 
them  down  to  pofterity  without  encroachment. — So  long  as 
the  queftion  was  general,  that  was  to  fay,  whether  the  Bill 
fhould  be  admitted,  or  not,  he  had  fome  doubts  upon  his  mind, 
but  that  he  would  never  hefitate  in  refufing  his  fupport  to 
any  principle  that  tended  to  fliake  the  Legillative  Right{s  of 
Ireland.  That  in  ceafing  to  legiflate,  theymuft  ceafe  to  be 
Independent.  That  if  they  were  to  deliver  over  into  other 
hands  their  legiflation,  it  would  not  be  fo  eafy  a  matter  to  re- 
cover it.  That  it  was  infinitely  more  eafy  to  prevent  an 
eviTs  creeping  into  the  Conllitution,  than  to  eradicate  that 
evii  when  once  fixed  there.  That  he  would  not  agree  to  the 
propofed  Refolution,  as  it  appeared  to  him  unneceflary,  hof- 
tile  to  theBrltifh  Legiflature,  and  inconfiftent  with  that  dig- 
nified caution,  and  manly  wifdom  which  ought  to  govern  their 
conduci:.  That  the  country  could  derive  no  advantage  from 
Refolution,  and  that  there  were  limits,  beyond  which  it 
would  be  imprudent  to  ftep  without  dired  provocation ;  and 
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as  Koracc  fays  EJ!  modus  ir.  rehus^  funt  certi  denlque  fines 
quos  ultra,  c'ltraque  nequit  confijhre  reSium.^' 

Pvir.  Carry  faid  the  quellion  before  the  Houfe  required 
\'ery  little  indeed  to  be  laid  in  its  fupport ;  but  the  Hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  had  Ipokcn  lall  but  one,having  alluded  to  fomething 
he  had  dated  relative  to  a  Noble  Peer,  (Lord  Camden),- 
he  thoujrht  it  neceiFary  ajain  to  ftate  what  had  come  to  his 
information  upon  it.    He  underltood  that  that  Noble  Peer 
had  in  one  debate  faid,  that  he  would  never  confent  to  part 
with  an  iota  of  the  4th  Refolution  ;  and  in  anorher,  when 
prdTcd  to  declare  whether  it  was  his  opinion  that  it  infring- 
ed upon  the  Conilitution  of  Ireland,  he  had  anfwered  that 
wgre  he  prefTed  for  feven  years  upon  that  point,  he  would 
not  give  an  anfwer This,  Mr.  Corr^  faid,  falling  from  a 
Minii'Ier  and  from  fo  wife  a  man,  feemed  to  him  to  have 
oneof  thefeonly  tw")  pofHble  meanings — either  Lord  Camden 
thought  it  did  affecl  the  iegiilative  independency  of  Ireland,  and 
he  had  caution  and  wifdom  enough  not  to  irritate  that  coun- 
try by  declaring  it;  or  he  thought  it  did  not  afFe6l  it,  and 
he  had  unwillins^nefs  to  offend  England  by  declaring  that 
opinion. — Which  of  the  two  motives  was  it  defired  fhould  be 
attributed  to  the  Noble  Peer  for  declining  to  fpeak  out  ? — 
In  the  courfe  of  the  proceedings  on  this  bufinefsof  the  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman's  Bill,  he  obferved,  that  the  Commercial 
part  of  it  had  rerirjd  from  public  attention  ;  and  very  na- 
turally fince  the  rtage  in  which  it  has  !  een  oppofed  preclud- 
ed detail,  and  going  to  principle,  the  great  Conflitutional 
queHiion,  a  fubjecl  on  which  the  countrv  felt  with  fo  much 
fen ^Ibility,  had  alone  been  taken  up  :  This  he  was  to  obferve 
could  by  no  means  bear  a  conilruftion,  that  the  Commer- 
cial part  was  not  highly  objectionable  y  much  lefs  could  it 
bear  a  confl:ru<EI:ion,  as  had  been  fomewhere  infinuated, 
that  Ireland,  becaufe  fiie  refufed  that  particular  fettlement, 
had  no  wifh  or  demand  for  any  fettlement  whatever  of  her 
trade  :  Points  there  were  certainly,  which  called  for  fettle- 
ment ;  he  had  at  the  opening  of  the  lall  fciTion  mentioned 
for  one,  the  Ead  India  trade,  as  had  been  truly  flated  in  a 
fomier  debate  ;  as  he  had  repeatedly  done  alfo  In  that  fefiion. 
Ke  had  Hkewife  called  the  attention  of  the  Hcvfe  to  a  ftate- 
ment  of  the  Navigation         w^hich  had  pafTed  vnqueftioned 
and  undecided,  as  to  the  rights  of  the  country  :  To  thofe 
it  was  his  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Koufe  21  prefent ; 
r.s  to  the  former,  he  acknowledged  he  thought  the  prefent 
time  aEbrded  no  poflibility  of  going  into  tt,  and  therefore 
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that  it  mufl  ncceflarily  rtand  over  till  next  feflion  of  Par 
liamcnt  ;  aa  to  the  latter,  it  was  not  cxadly  in  that  firu- 
ation.  He  faid,  he  was  extremely  unwilling  to  flir  any 
thinr^  which  might  dillurb  the  harmony  oF  the  country  lo 
late  in  the  felTion,  and  therefore  having  diichargcd  the  duty 
he  ov.'cd  to  the  Houie,  in  recalling  it  to  their  recoiledion, 
he  v/ould  nor,  unlets  called  upon  by  the  Houfe,  proceed  to 
move  any  thing  on  that  Tubjed,  willing  at  the  fame  time 
if  called  upon  immediately,  to  go  into  it.  This  however  he 
would  beg  leave  to  itate  to  the  Pvight  Hon.  Gentleman  who 
prefided  lo  ably  ac  the  Revenue  board,  and  to  two  other 
Members  of  that  board,  who  alio  fat  there  in  1779.  ^^^•^ 
year,  in  the  adminillracion  of  i.ord  Buckingham,  a  report 
of  that  board  upon  the  trade  of  Ireland  had  been  lent  to  Eng- 
land when  the  Irifh  buhnefs  was  then  under  difculHon  :  la 
that  report  the  board  llated,  that  the  Navigathn  Acl  confiders 
England  and  Ireland  as  one  country^  and  affecfs  both  alike : 
It  was  dated  the  26th  of  June,  1779.  How  that  board  had 
acted  (ince  giving  that  opinion,  or  how  thev  might  tnink  he 
to  ad  in  future,  it  Avas  not  his  bufinefs  to  explain  or  to  con- 
jedure,  it  was  enough  for  him  to  ftate  the  matter  to  tha: 
board  and  to  the  Houfe,  \villing,  as  he  faid,  to  proceed  on 
it,  if  defired  fo  to  do. 

Very  naturally  indeed,  all  thefe  things  had  been  laid 
afide  in  the  late  dircuiTions,    which  were  of  a  political, 

not  of  a  commercial  nature  :  It  w;is  true  they  pafTcd 

Refolutions  on  a  Commercial  adjullment  which  were 
fent  from  thence,  but  in  return  they  had  received  a  |x>- 
litical  treaty  ;  a  treaty  whofe  preliminary  was  the  fa- 
crifice  of  their  Conftitution,  and  whofe  ratification  was 
to  be  the  fubvcrfion  of  thaircommerce.  They  had  received 
a  code  of  Imperial  law,  malked  under  the  title  ot  an  ad- 
jullment  of  trade.— -A  juil  alarm  had  in  confequence 
fpread  itfelf  over  the  nation  :  'Twas  theirs  to  quiet  their  ap- 
prehenlions  — the  people  were  eafily  led  and  prone  to  give 
their  confidence  where  it  wa?  invited  :  Let  them  teach  them 
to  look  up  to  uhem  with  confidence,  and  thev  would  be  led 
by-  their  w:fdom  ; — Let  them  teach  them  that  in  their  de- 
liberations they  fympathized  in  a  certain  degree  with  the  opi- 
nions of  the  nation,  and  the  nation  would  ceafe  to  delibe- 
rate for  itfelf — that  was  the  true  fecurity  for  the  tranquility 
of  the  country^  that  the  impregnable  protedion  ot  their 
property,  and  that  the  infallible  perfuaiion  to  the  nation 
to  retire  to  cultivate  the  bleiTings  of  peace. — In  that  view, 
with  that  convidion,  and  in  the  mild  fpiri:  of  true  mode« 
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ration,  he  would  vote  for  the  motion  to  be  propofed  as  tend- 
ing todiminifh  the  apprehenfions  of  the  people,  and  toefta- 
bHfh  their  confidence  in  the  Parliament  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Beresford  rofe  to  fet  the  honourable  Gentleman  right 
-with  regard  to"  the  fa6t  he  had  mentioned,  relative  to  a  no- 
ble Lord  high  in  office  in  Great  Britain,  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  feemed  totally  to  mifapprehend.  That  nobte 
Lord,  it  was  true  had  not  given  any  anfwer  to  the  quef- 
tion  that  had  been  put  to  him  by  other  Members  of  the 
Britifh  Houfc  of  Peers  ;  but  he  had  not  refufcd  to  give 
an  anfwer,  for  the  reafons  fuggelled  by  the  honourable 
Gentleman.  After  having  been  teized  for  fome  time  the 
noble  Lord  had  faid,  that  he  v/ould  give  no  anfwer  to  their 
queftions^  that  they  had  no  right  to  put  any  fuch  queflions 
to  him.  How  that  could  be  conftrued  into  a  declaration 
that  the  noble  Lord  had  not  form.cd  an  opinion,  or  that 
he  entertained  any  doubt  as  to  the  true  confl:ru6lion  of  the 
Refolution,  Mr.  Beresford  faid,  he  was  at  a  lofs  to  ima- 
gine. No  man  in  his  fenfes  could  think  the  noble  Lord's 
opinion  was  different  from  that  of  any  other  Gentleman 
who  read  the  Refolution.  As  to  the  main  queftion,  could 
any  man  alive  fay  that  the  legiflature  was  infringed  ? 
Who  infringed  it  ?  Where  was  it  infringed  ?  Let  thofe 
who  thought  it  was  infringed,  fhew  it  !  Gentlemen  feemed 
to  him,  not  to  have  full  poffeffion  of  their  fenfes,  when 
they  argued  that  the  Conftitution  was  infringed.  They 
did  not  appear  to  him  to  have  greatnefs  of  mind  enough 
to  look  their  fituation  in  its  face  and  to  know  what  it  really 
was.  They  had  been  fo  long  unufed  to  external  legiflation 
that  they  feemed  to  fhew  a  weaknefs  in  flaking  their  con- 
ftitution on  a  Refolution  of  the  Englifli  Houfes  of  Parlia- 
ment. With  regard  to  the  Navigation  A£t,  and  the  opi- 
nion relative  to  its  conflruSlion  that  the  honourable  Gen- 
tleman had  quoted,  he  could  not  anfwer  for  others,  he  had 
never  given  any  fuch  opinion,  and  he  was  fure  the  ho- 
nourable Gentleman  would  not  find  his  name  fubfcribed 
to  the .  paper  to  which  he  had  alluded. 

Mr.  Corry  faid,  he  had  not  the  paper  about  him,  he 
did  not  therefore  know  whether  the  honourable  Gentle- 
man's name  was  fubfcribed  to  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Ponfonhy  faid,  he  would  vote  for  the  queftion  of 
adjournment,  and  that  he  thought  no  juftification  of  the 
condu6i  of  the  majority  of  Friday  neceftary. 


Sir 
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Sir  Hercules  Langrijljc  fald,  he  fhoulcJ  not  have  rlfen  when 
there  feeined  to  be  lb  Httle  difference  of  opinion  in  the 
Houfe,  had  he  not  been  called  upon  by  an  honourable 
friend  to  explain  a  matter  in  which  he  might  officially  have 
been  concerned,  *'  the  confirucilon  of  the  Ad  of  Navigation.'" 
He  faid,  it  was  of  very  little  confequence  what  opinion  any 
man  entertained  concerning  the  confl:ru6tion  of  a  law  that 
was  to  be  received  and  executed  in  two  dill:in6l:  countries. 
He  would  not  prefumc  to  judge  what  conftru6lion  this  law 
might  receive  before  a  tribunal   (if  any  fuch  could  exift) 
competent  to  decide  between  the  two  nations  ;  but  the  ac- 
ceptation of  the  law  was  decided  exprefsly  in  each  by  fubfe- 
quent  ftatutes.    In  Ireland,  by  the  a61:  of  culloms,  (which 
paffed  two  years  after,  and  recognized  the  Navigation  A61) 
Britifh  Plantation  goods  were  not  only  importable  there  from 
England,  but  importable  upon  one-half  only  of  the  cuftom 
duty.    And  by  the  Englifh  a6i:  of  the  I2th  of  George  the 
III.  it  was  declared  that  Plantation  goods  could  not  be  export- 
able from  Ireland  to  England.  He  admitted  that  the  a6t  was 
null  and  voi^,  fo  far  as  it  affe^ied  to  bind  Ireland,  but  as  de- 
claratory of  iheir  conftruc^ion  of  the  A£l  of  Navigation  it  was 
offeree,  and  decifive  upon  England  ;  nothing  therefore  re- 
mained to  the  difcretion  of  the  Commiffioners  of  the  Revenue 
in  either  country.  Without  a  new  law  the  Irifh  Commiffion- 
ers  could  not  refufe  to  receive  Plantation  goods  from  England 
— without  a  new  law  the  Englidi  Commifhoners  could  not 
receive  them  from  Ireland.    He  obferved  the  Honourable 
Member  had  taken  leave  of  the  great  fubje£l  of  the  com- 
mercial fettlement,  by  declaring  that  it  would  be  deftruc- 
tive  of  trade  and  fubverfive  of  conftitution.  It  was  very  eafy, 
he  faid,  for  Gentlemen  of  quick  perception  and  ardent  feelings 
to  pronounce  fentence  of  condemnation  on  any  meafure  with- 
out the  formality  of  a  trial.    It  was  only  to  fubllitute  autho- 
rity for  argument,  and  opinion  for  proof.    That  might  fave 
the  people  at  large  the  trouble  of  judging  for  themfelves  ;  but 
it  might  aifo  fometimes  betray  them  into  errors  of  judgment 
not  their  own.  Infallibility  was  not,  he  obferved,  the  property 
of  man,  and  if  it  were,  it  would  not  be  more  likely  to  he  found 
in  the  lofty  range  of  fublime  genius,  that  in  the  humble  paths 
of  common  fehfe.    There  might  be  an  excefs  of  fplcndour 
which  might  throw  a  glare  on  a  fubjecl:,  tending  more  to 
bbfcure  than  elucidate  3  therefore,  upon  moftoccahons,  if  the 
people  were  fufFcred  to  judge  for  themfelves,  they  would  ge- 
nerally in  the  end,  he  was  perfuaded,  judge  pretty  jurtiy.  They 
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were  not  to  cxpea  revelations  in  politics— they  muft  have  re- 
courfe  to  their  own  common  fenfe  to  vi^ork  out  their  falva- 
tion  here.  It  w^s  alfoeafy  to  fay  any  meafure  was  injurious  to 
the  country,  and  if  that  pofition  be  once  ralcen  for  granted, 
it  followed  of  courfe  to  fay,  that  the  fupporters  of  it  were 
men  who  had  no  fenfe  of  duty  or  character,  that  they  were 
betrayers  of  their  truft,  and  enemies  of  their  country. — 
That  was  very  true,  if  the  premifes  were  admitted  ;  but  if,  on 
examin2tion,  they  appeared  utterly  deftiture  of  foundation, 
the  whole  conclufion  fell  to  the  eround,  and  all  the  in- 
vedlive  was  but  wafle  of  words.  Now  he  was  confident  when 
the  Bill,  which  he  had  then  ordered  to  be  printed,  ftiould 
be  circulated  through  the  country — when  the  clouds  of  pre- 
judice and  delufion  fhould  have  pafTcd  away,  and  the  people 
fhould  have  time  to  give  it  (what  it  never  had  had  yet)  a  pa- 
tient and  impartial  examination,  they  would  blufh  at  their  in- 
fatuation, and  deplore  their  lofs.  They  would  then,  per- 
haps, commend  its  fupporters  as  the  befl:  friends  to  their 
country,  as  men  who  returned  from  the  teirjple  more  jufti- 
fied  than  others,  who  (poke  more  highly  of  themfelves. 

The  Hon.  Member,  he  faid,  has  fpoken  with  becoming 
warmth  of  their  newly  acquired  conftitutional  rights.  His  at- 
tachments were  always  warm,  and  well  dire6led.  However  it 
was  poflible,  that  as  that  favourite  obje6t  was  purfued  with  all 
the  fond  partiality  of  a  lover,  it  might  ftill  be  regarded  with 
all  the  (ond  jealoufy  of  a  lover,  which  fometimes  entertained 
fufpicion  where  there  was  no  jufl  foundation  for  it  ;  fuch  ex- 
cefs  was  natural  to  devoted  partiality,  and  though  the  refult, 
perhaps,  of  the  feelings,  yet  it  was  but  too  apt  to  betray  the 
mind  into  groundlefs  diflruft,  and  to  take  from  wifdom  her 
infallibility.  There  was  a  degree  of  political  circumfpeQion 
that  was  ufeful  to  the  country  ;  but  there  might  be  a  fort  of 
impracticable  fufpicion  that  walked  alone — that  would  neither 
communicate  nor  confide.     Another  Gentleman  had  faid. 

There  was  no  need  of  any  adjrifl:ment  or  fettlement  between 
the  two  countries."  That  fent-irnent  might  reconcile  him  to 
the  motion  mentioned  by  the  H'^n.  Member,  lor  certainly  ^ 
no  man  who  thought  a  fetllement  neceffary  with  England, 
would  fupport  a  motion  tending  fo  eminently  to  render 
that  impraffi cable,  efpeclally  as  they  muft  advance  to 
that  fettlement  through  the  Parliament,  againft  whom 
the  motion  muft  imply  an  infult.  But  they  faid,  they 
would  never  relinquifh  their  legiflative  rights.^'  Where- 
fore fhould  they  fay  fo,  unlefs  they  had  been  at- 
tacked ?    And  if  they  faid,   or   implied,  that  the  En- 
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^Vifii  Parliament  had  attacked  them,  they  cafl  an  un- 
delcrved  infult  on  tlicm,  and  contraditled  the  una- 
nimous declaration  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  Great 
Britain.  It  was  not  magnanimity  to  refent  an  offence  that 
tiever  was  intended,  or  to  repel  an  injury  that  never  wa$ 
offered.  But  an  Hon.  Member,  with  a  tcndernefs  for  Gen- 
tlemen on  that  fide  of  the  Houfe,  for  which  they  were  very 
grateful,  would  pafs  the  reiolution  to  vindicate  their  cha- 
racter to  the  people.  Full  of  gratitude,  however,  they  de- 
clined the  offer,  and  required  not  the  vindication.  To  the 
cool  confideration  of  the  meafurc  moft  willingly  did  they  fub- 
mit  their  reputation  with  their  countrymen,  and  the  time 
would  come  in  which  they  would  wifh  that  the  one  fide 
had  been  more  temperate,  and  the  other  more  fuccefsful. 

They  talked  of  their  conltitutional  rights  with  ardour,  their 
feelings  were  jufl: — let  them  enjoy  their  conftitutional  rights 
unqueftioned,  unimpaired  ;  but  let  them  not,  in  the  fplen- 
dour  of  their  independence,  lofe  fight  of  the  peculiarity  of 
their  fituation,  internal  and  external.  He  knew  very  well, 
that  in  legiflation  and  conftitution  they  were  as  independent 
as  England,  or  any  nation  in  the  univerfc.  But  though 
they  were  a  free  country,  they  muft  be  a  connc6led  country 
— they  mull  look  for  commerce  and  prote6lion  to  fome 
powerful  connection,  and  there  was  not  a  nation  in  the 
univerfe  that  would  conneCt  with  them,  except  on  terms  of 
mutual  conceiTion,  of  mutual  contribution,  and  mutual  be- 
nefit. They  muft  be  tranfported  by  a  phrenzy  of  national 
vanity  if  they  did  not  acknowledge  it^  and  they  could 
not  look  into  the  map  cf  the  world,  or  confider  the  power 
^nd  politics  of  Europe,  without  obferving  that  England 
\vith  that  country,  and  that  country  alone,  whicii  they  could 
be  connected  with  fafety  to  their  commerce,  their  con- 
ftitution,  or  their  religion  ;  atid  therefore  a  ciofe  connecti- 
on with  Great  Britain  was  fuch  a  political  axiom,  it  was 
fo  fclf-evidently  neceffary  to  both  countries,  as  to  become 
the  creed  of  every  rational  man,  and  the  cant  of  every  de- 
ligning  man  amongll  them.  But  that  connection  was  not  to 
be  maintained  by  groundlefs  fufpicions,  by  alienating  doc- 
trines, or  offenfive  refoliitions.  He  had  now  only  to  con- 
gratulate Gentlemen  on  an  accuracy  of  expreffion  which 
they  had  inadvertently  fallen  into.  They  called  that  a  pre- 
vious queftion — it  certainly  was  fo  ;  becaufe  the  motion 
of  adjournment  was  made  previous  to  the  reiolution  which 
had  been  the  fubjecl:  of  their  debate. 

Sir 
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Sir  Henry  Cavendijh  rofe  to  call  the  Houfe  back  to  t'he 
queftion  of  adjournment.  Sir  Henry  (aid,  no  man  had 
an  idea  of  flying  in  the  face  of  their  fovercign  or  attacking 
the  Britifh  Parliament,  but  as  an  attack  had  been  made  on 
the  Irifli  Conftitution,  the  Refolution  appeared  to  him  to 
be  neceiTary,  and  all  who  thought  fo  would  vote  for  it. 

The  Secretary  of  State  declared  for  tlie  adjournment,  be- 
caufe  it  gave  the  fulleft  opportunity  for  the  confideration 
of  that  important  fubje6t.  He  had,  he  faid,  prefented 
a  petition  from  Cork,  praying  that  the  refolutions,  if  not 
rejeded,  fhould  be  poftponed  till  the  next  feflion  of  Par- 
liament. The  adjournment  was  propofed  for  the  purpolc 
of  giving  the  fullefl:  time  to  the  public  to  confider  the 
Bin,  which  had  been  that  day  introduced,  with  a  decla- 
ration of  not  taking  up  the  meafure  till  the  next  feflion  of 
Parliament,  and  an  alfurance  that  it  would  never  be  taken 
up,  if  not  called  for  by  the  public  voice.  That  the  Minifter 
who  held  fuch  language  was  intitled  to  the  public  efteem,  and 
to  fhare  in  the  triumph  which  a  learned  Gentleman  ha, 
fo  eloquently  exprefled.  He  was  alfo  for  the  adjournment- 
becaufe  he  was  againfl:  the  Refolution  intended  to  be  prod 
pofed.  That  the  Refolution  implied  a  contradi6iion  of  the 
declarations  made  by  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament  in  Great 
Britain,  in  their  addrefs  to  the  Throne,  and  to  the  Bill  of 
the  Britifh  Houfe  of  Commons,  both  of  which  declared,  in 
the  mod  explicit  terms,  that  the  Irifh  Parliament  was  alone 
competent  to  make  laws  for  Ireland  ;  and  to  the  obje6tion, 
that  the  Houfe  fliould  make  fuch  a  declaration  as  well  as 
the  Britifh  Houfes  of  Parliament,  he  anfwered,  that  it  was 
done  by  the  bill  now  on  the  table,  which  would  be  print- 
ed and  difperfed  through  the  kingdom.  It  was  faid,  that 
the  bill  introduced  a  new  commercial  fyflem  in  refpe6t  to 
the  Britifh  colonies,  different  in  principle  from  that  of  79; 
he  denied  it,  and  infifled  that  by  the  unanimous  refolu- 
tion of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  m  that  year,  the  liberty 
fo  gratefully  accepted  by  Ireland  was  a  liberty  of  tra- 
ding with  thofe  colonies      in  like  manner  as  trade  was 

carried  on  between  Great  Britain  and  them."  That  on 
that  principle  their  feveral  laws  were  pafTed  from  that  year 
to  the  prefent  time,  and  in  thofe  laws  the  fame  duties, 
regulations,  prohibitions  and  refl:ri6tions  were  introduced 
as  in  the  Britifh  laws,  except  in  the  inftance  of  rum,  which 
was  excepted  in  the  Bill,  and  one  or  two  articles  of  little 
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Importance.  It  was  objected,  that  by  the  Bill  they  were 
to  have  no  feledion  ;  he  thought  it  unjuH:  they  fliould  have 
any,  bec.uife  Great  Britain  hcrlelf  had  none ;  that  they  had 
accepted  the  trade  on  the  fame  terms  Great  Britain  enjoyed 
it,  and  that  it  was  abfurd  to  expe6t  it  on  any  other.  That 
whatever  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  could  fupply,  the  co- 
lonies could  take  from  no  other  country,  and  whatever  th« 
Colonies  could  fupply,  the  two  kingdoms  ought  only  to 
take  from  them,  for  that  was  the  true  principle  of  colo- 
nial connection.  He  infifted  that  no  change  whatever  was 
made  by  the  Bill  in  the  independence  of  the  Irifh  legi- 
flature ;  that  the  Englifli  colonies  and  fettlements  were  the 
property  of  Great  Britain,  and  every  country  had  as  ^ood 
a  right  to  grant  its  property  on  condition,  as  an  individual 
The  nature  of  a  condition  was,  that  the  perfon  who  had 
accepted  the  grant  was  at  liberty  not  to  perform  the  condi- 
tion, and  to  relinquifh  the  grant  on  one  fide,  the  grantor 
is  fure  that  his  property  was  not  to  be  enjoyed  longer 
than  the  condition  was  performed  ;  and  on  the  other  fide, 
the  grantee  was  at  liberty  not  to  perform  the  condition,  and 
to  determine  the  grant. 

He  obferved,  that  the  condition  expetted  from  Ireland 
was  of  the  mofl:  honourable  nature  ;  it  was  no  more  than 
this — that  fhe  ihould  enjoy  the  property  of  Great  Britain 
on  the  very  fame  terms  on  which  it  was  enjoyed  by  Great 
Britain  herfelf,  and  whenever  Ireland  did  not  choofe  to 
enjoy  it  on  thofe  terms,  that  then  each  nation  was  to  re- 
turn precifely  to  the  commercial  fituation  in  which  fhe  was 
now  placed.  He  faid  Great  Britain  had  granted  her  co- 
lony trade  on  no  other  terms,  and  that,  in  juflice  to  the 
whole  Empire,  ihe  could  have  granted  it  on  no  other  ;  for 
that  otherwife  the  whole  maritime  and  commercial  fyfteni 
of  Great  Britain  would  be  at  the  feet  of  Ireland.  He  ad- 
verted to  the  articles  of  union  between  England  and  Scotland, 
and  faid,  that  event,  fo  long  defired  by  England,  had  been 
obflruClied  for  many  ages  by  Scotland's  infilling  upon  hav- 
ing the  benefits  of  trading  with  the  Englifh  colonies,  and 
of  the  Englifli  navigation  laws.  What  Scotland  had  been 
long  refufed,  and  had  at  lart:  obtained  by  parting  with  the 
fovereignty  of  her  let^iflature,  was  granted  to  Ireland  as  a 
free  gift  on  the  condition  of  fimilar  laws,  and  while  that 
fhould  be  performed,  was  then  offered  to  be  perpetuated  to 
her,  without  infringing,  in  the  fmallefl  degree,  on  the  un- 
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^ueftloncd  independence  of  her  legiflaturc  ;  and  that  when 
Scotland  had  confented  to  an  incorporating  union,  fhc 
was  fo  anxious  for  the  fecurity  of  thofe  favourite  obje6i:s,  that 
fhe  infilled  on  an  exprefs  provifion  for  that  purpofe.  Would 
any  man  then  have  forefeen  that  thofe  advantages  could 
ever  have  been  granted  to  another  kingdom,  with  a  view 
to  no  other  union  but  that  of  intereft  and  affe6):ion.  The 
principle  of  a  fimllarity  of  laws  between  the  two  kingdoms 
as  far  as  related  to  colonics,  fhips  and  feamen,  had  been 
cftablifked  by  feveral  Irifh  ftatutcs,  from  the  year  1780  to 
the  prefent  feffion.  To  fupport  this,  he  repeated  the  pre- 
amble of  one  of  thofe  acls,  the  19th  and  20th  Geo.  III.  thQ 
fpirit  of  which  had  been  fince  uniformly  agreed  to. — 

"  Whereas  fuch  part  of  the  trade  hetween  this  kingdom  and  the  Britlfh 
colonies  in  America  and  the  Weft  Indies,  and  the  Britifli  fettlements  on 
the  coaft  of  Africa,  as  was  not  enjoyed  by  this  kingdom  previous  to  this 
prefent  fefTion,  can  he  enjoyed  and  have  continuance  fo  long,  and  in  fuch  cafes 
only  as  the  goods  to  be  imported  from  the  faid  colonies,  plantations,  or 
fettlements  into  this  kingdom,  cr  to  be  exported  from  this  kingdom  to  the 
faid  colonies,  plantations  or  fettlemeius  fhall  be  liable  to  equal  duties  and 
drawbacks,  and  be  fubje^l  to  the  fan^.e  fecurities,  regulations,  and  re- 
Aridions  as  the  like  goods  are  liable  and  fubjedt  to  upon  being  Imported 
from  the  faid  colonies,  plantations  and  fettlements  into  Great  Britain,, 
cr  exported  thence  to  fuch  colonies,  plantations  or  fsttiements  refpcflive.. 

That  one  of  thofe  flatutes,  pafled  in  the  year  1782, 
rna6i:ed  that  principle  with  much  greater  extent  than  the 
Bill  then  on  their  table  ;  for  that  confined  it  to  the  colony 
fyflem,  and  to  the  Ihipping  and  feamen,  but  the  zQi  of 
J  782  not  only  adopted  the  principle  in  thofe  articles,  but 
extends  it  generally  to  a  fimilarity  in  the  laws  of  commerce, 
provided  thofe  laws  impofed  equal  refl:raints,  and  conferred 
ccjual  benefits  on  tlie  fubie6i:s  of  both  kingdoms  ;  and  en- 
acied  all  fuch  claufes  and  provifions  made  in  England  or 
Great  Britain,  in  any  ftatatc  made  in  England  or  Great 
Britain,  fave  fo  far  as  they  have  been  altered  or  repealed, 
to  bind  the  fubje6is  of  Ireland  only  fo  long  as  they  bind 
the  fubjefts  of  Great  Britain.  The  whole  of  the  prefent  a61: 
fhewed,  that  a  fimilarity  of  trade  laws  was  the  obje6): ;  and 
the  duration,  while  they  were  laws  in  Great  Britain,  fhewed 
a  view  to  the  future  as  well  as  the  pad.  The  prefent  Bill 
annexed  the  fame  condition  of  equal  reftraiats  and  bene- 
Itts  to  the  lav/s  relative  to  the  colonies,  to  lliipping  and 
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feamcn  ;  and  of  that  equality  the  IriHi  IcG^lflatrirc  was  to  iiidge 
as  well  as  the  Britilh;  and  if,  at  any  time,  the  adherence 
to  that  feftrained  fiiiiilarity  (hould  be  found  prejudicial  to 
Ireland,  her  two  Houles  of  Parliament  mii^ht  determine 
the  fettleinent,  and  bring;  them  back  to  their  prefent  con- 
dition. He  then  aHirmed  as  a  lawyer,  that  the  a6t  of 
1782,  did  affirm  the  principle  that  he  had  ilated  ;  he  cal- 
led upon  the  gentlemen  ot  the  long  robe  to  fay,  Vvhcther  he 
was  miftaken,  and  if  he  was  not  contradicted,  it  muft  be 
taken  as  granted,  that  the  principle  then  objefted  to  was 
at  that  time  advanced  with  greater  latitude  ;  and  when  was 
it  acknowledged  ?  At  a  time  when  the  independence  of 
their  legiilarure  had  been  recently  eflabliilied,  and  when  the 
fpirit  ot  liberty  was  as  high  as  it  ever  had  appeared  i  i  any 
country.  With  whom  did  that  principle  originate  ?  With 
fome  of  the  foremoft  afTcrtors  of  the  liberties  of  Ireland, 
the  late  and  prefent  Chief  Baron,  the  prefent  Attorney  Ge- 
neral and  Mr.  Grattan  ;  for  thofe  refpe6^able  men  were  the 
perfons  appointed  to  prepare  the  a<^i.  The  generality  of 
the  exprelfions  in  that  law  might  poffibly  have  occafioncd 
expreffions  of  a  fimilar  import  in  fome  ot  the  Britifti  pro- 
ceedings, but  thofe  expreilions  had  been  fufficiently  re- 
ftrained,  and  the  obje6t  had  been  placed  beyond  the  pof- 
fibility  of  doubt,  by  the  addrefs  of  the  two  Houfes  of  Par- 
liament in  Great  Britain,  and  by  the  Engliih  Bill. 

He  faid,  thev  were  now  alarmed  at  a  principle  repeatedly 
recognized  by  their  own  acts,  and  at  a  condition  which  they 
at  firft  received  with  gratitude,  and  had  fince  uniformly  per- 
formed without  murmur  ;  nor  could  it  ever  have  been 
thought  fair  or  equal  between  the  two  countries,  that  Ire- 
land fhould  have  the  benefit  of  the  BritiOi  Navigation  fyf- 
tem,  and  not  fubmit  to  it  herfelf. 

He  faid,  the  Refolution  propofed  would  be  a  cenfufe  on 
the  Britilh  Minifter,  who  deferved  very  different  treatment 
from  them,  for  having  encountered  the  miftaken  prejudices 
of  many  of  his  own  countrymen  to  promote  the  interefts  of 
that  kingdom,  and  the  ftrength  and  profperity  of  the  whole 
Britiih  empire.  He  faid,  it  would  be  unjuft  to  condemn 
the  Bill  before  the  majority  of  the  Houfe  was  apprifed  ot 
its  contents,  and  before  the  kingdom  had  confidered  it. 
To  their  difpaliionate  and  unprejudiced  opinion  it  was  re- 
ferred ;  with  that  view,  and  becaufe  he  could  fafely  ailirm 
that  the  Bill  contained  not  a  fyllable  injurious  to  their  con- 
ftitutional  rights,  he  had  voted  for  the  introduction  of  it. 

Mr.  Conolly  faid,  that  the  Right  Hon.  young  Man,  at 
prefent  the  Britifh  Miniller  had  made  no  itruggles  for  Ire- 
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fand  at  all,  nor  did  he  deferve  to  he  panegerifed.  Had  he 
thought  fit  to  have  interfered  with  his  weight  in  favour 
of  Ireland,  it  was  impolfible  but  that  his  power  and  in- 
fluence mufl:  have  prevailed. 

Secretary  of  State  in  reply  faid,  that  he  confidered 
the  Britifh  Miniftcr  entitled  to  the  acknowledgments  of  that 
country  ;  that  he  had  refilled  the  petitions  of  between  fifty 
jind  fixty  of  the  principal  trading  cities  and  towns  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  oppofition  of  many  of  the  principal  ma- 
iiufa6lurcrs  of  England,  who  declared  their  intentions  of 
removing  with  their  capitals  to  that  kingdom,  and  had  re- 
peated their  evidence  before  the  Houfe  of  Lords  of  Great 
Britain,  under  the  fan6i:ion  of  an  oath.  That  a  condu6t 
dire6led  to  the  good  of  the  whole  empire,  in  oppofition  to 
the  clamours  of  fuch  a  multitude  of  manufa6lurers,  de- 
ferved  praife,  hut  he  flattered  no  man,  had  not  the  honour 
of  being  known  to  the  Britifh  Minifler,  and  that  his  Ma- 
jcrty's  favour  and  his  own  fituation  rendered  him  indepen- 
dent of  all  Minifters. 

Mr.  CotJolly,  made  a  fhort  reply,  which  called  up 
Mr.  Pole,  who  faid  he  was  in  the  habit  of  entertaining 
great  refpc6t  for  whatever  fell  from  the  Right  Hon.  Gentle- 
man, but  he  could  not  help  rifing  to  notice  the  incon- 
fifl:ency  evident  in  the  three  ipeeches  that  had  been  deli- 
vered by  him.  Mr.  Pole  then  pointed  out  the  different 
manner  in  which  Mr.  ConoIIy  had  argued  each  time  he 
fpoke,  and  faid,  if  the  honourable  Gentleman  and  his  friends 
would  undertake  to  reconcile  the  inconf  ftences  to  Vv'hich  he 
had  alluded,  he  would  go  over  to  them  and  abandon  the  prin- 
ciples he  had  hitherto  maintained ;  buttill  then,  notwithfl:and- 
ing  the  force  of  oratory  with  which  they  had  contended  that 
the  Bill  v/as  inimical  to  Ireland,  he  fhould  ever  approve 
the  principles  of  that  Bill  and  maintain  a  contrary  doc- 
rine.  With  regard  to  the  Refolution  that  the  honourable 
Gentleman  had  dated  to  the  Houfe  and  propofed  to  move^r 
he  thought  it  calculated  to  commit  the  Parliament  of  Ire- 
land with  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  ;  a  fituation 
into  which  he  conceived,  no  true  friend  to  his  country 
could  defire  to  drive  thofe  two  affemblies.  While  upon  his 
legs,  Mr.  Pole  faid,  that  he  would  declare  it  to  be  his  opi- 
nion that  under  the  fourth  Refolution  of  the  Britifli  Parlia- 
ment, Ireland  would  enjoy  every  benefit  of  the  trade  of  Eng- 
land if  (he  would  fubmit  to  the  reftridions  to  which  England 
fubmitted  :  That  was,  if  they  enjoyed  the  commerce  of  Bri- 
tain, it  fhould  be  on  the  fame  condition  as  Britain  enjoyed  it ; 
a  condition,  that  had  railed  that  country  to  greatnefs  and  to 
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^lory  1    "Whether  it  was  poflible  to  feparate  the  fecurity 
from  the  bensHt,  he  did  not  know,  but  he  was  wllhii^  to 
receive  both  on  the  terms  on  whicli  they  had  been  ofiVred. 
And  notwithdandinj;  the  harangues  he  had  heard,  and  the 
clamour  that  had  been  made,  he  would  not  give  up  his 
opinion,  that  thofe  terms  were  advantageous  tor  Ireland. 
He  was,  therefore,  extremely  forry  that  the  Right  Hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  been  obliged  to  poftpone  any  further  proceed- 
ing of  the  Bill.    He  was  forry,  I)ecaufe  when  the  country 
had  temperately  and  fully  confidered  the  fubjecSi:,  he  was 
convinced  that  they  would  wifti  that  the  meafure  had  been 
adopted  and  lament  the  exertions  which  Gentjemen,  with 
very  good  intentions,  had  made  to  prevent  it. 
Mr  Conolly  faid  a  few  words  in  explanation. 
Mr.  Neville. — From  the  part  I  took  on  Friday  night,  I 
think  it  necefTary  to  fay  a  few  words.    Had  the  Kefolution. 
that  was  mentioned  on  Thurfday  been  propofed  this  day, 
previous  to  the  Secretary's  (I  may  fay)  giving  up  the  Bill, 
I  fhould  certainly  have  voted  for  it — as  I  ihould  againfl  the 
Bill  in  every  ftage.    But  the  prefent  Kefolution  having  been 
interpreted  two  different  ways,  one  that  it  is  merely  a  decla-r 
ration  of  our  rights,  the  other,  an  attack  on  the  proceedings 
of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  I  fhall  fubmit  it  to  the 
Right  Hon.  mover,  whether  it  would  be  advifeable  to  fend 
it  into  the  world,  and  if  he  had  not  better  withdraw  it,  as 
there  is  an  end  of  the  Bill,  and  let  him  be  affured,  if  he 
does  not,  that  he  will  not  have  the  fupport  of  the  country- 
gentlemen.    [Here  Mr.  Flood  faid,  he  would  have  their 
fupport.]  Mr.  Neville  infifted  he  would  not,  as  he  ha(f 
communicated  with  feveral  who  thought  any  Resolution  un- 
neceffary,  and  that  the  prefent  one  was  very  exceptionable. 

Mr.  Flood  rofe  to  defend  his  Refolution,  which  he  con- 
tended was  neither  giving  the  lie  to  the  Addrefs  of  the  two 
Houfes  of  the  Britifli  Parliament,  as  it  had  been  faid  to  be,  nor 
an  affront  to  the  Crown,  nor  a  contradiction  to  the  Bri- 
tifli  Parliament,  but  was  called  for  by  their  Refolution,  and 
was  abfolutely  neceflary,  if  it  were  only  to  corroborate  the 
affertion  of  thofe  gentlemen,  who  maintained,  that  the  fourth 
Refolution  of  the  Englilh  Parliament  was  not  injurious  to  the 
Jegiflative  rights  of  Ireland.  With  regard  to  his  wiihing  or 
intending  to  commit  the  Parliaments  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
he  would  appeal  to  the  recollediion  of  the  Houfe,  whetlier 
he  had  not  uniformly  faid,  from  the  beginning  of  the  hu- 
fmefs,  that  there  was  no  treaty  they  could  enter  into  with 
Great  Britain,  about  which  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
ought  to  (]uarrel    In  fa 61,  he  was  convinced  there  was  no 
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commercial  advantage  that  country  could  gain  which  was 
worth  a  difpute.  England  had  made  a  fair  propofal ;  ihe 
had  laid,  we  will  give  you  fuch  and  fuch  things,  on  con- 
dition that  you  will  give  wp  the  right  of  making  laws  for 
yourfclves.  It  remains  for  you  to  judge  according  to  your 
wifdo'm  and  difcretion  of  this  condition."  It  was  tair  to  fay 
in  reply,  we  cannot  accept  your  offer  on  fuch  condition, 
hecaufe  we  hold  ourfelves  indifpenfably  bound  to  retain  our 
Jegillativc  rights  undiminifhed,  and  not  to  enter  into  any 
en-^agement  to  rclinquilli  them."  What  was  there  of  in- 
fult  in  this  condu(9:  ?  V/as  it  not  equally  fair  on  both 
fides  ?  An  honourable  gentleman,  he  obferved,  had  talked 
of  his  independence,  and  had  refted  it  on  the  emoluments 
of  his  office.  He  Ihould  be  extremely  lorry,  if  the  honour- 
able gentleman  had  not  a  better  ground  for  his  independ- 
ence j  and  if  it  did  not  arife  from  his  own  honour.  The 
man  wJio  was  in  his  mind  a  llave,  would  not,  he  afferted, 
be  lefs  fo,  if  he  had  forty  thouf?^nd  a  year;  while  the  man  of 
lionour  would  be  free,  if  his  annual  income  were  only  forty 
livres.  True  independence  confifted  in  an  honourable  mind  ; 
but  were  the  honourable  gentleman's  conftituents  to  thank 
him  for  what  he  had  faid  ?  The  honourable  gentleman, 
however,  might  well  fay  he  was  independent,  fince  he  was 
independent  both  of  his  Prince  and  his  Conftituents.  Mr. 
Flood  took  notice  of  the  arguments  that  had  been  ufed, 
in  order  to  charge  the  Refolution  with  being  likely  to  in- 
volve tht  two  countries  in  a  war,  and  contended  that  they 
were  wholly  ill-founded.  He  faid,  the  declaration  which 
he  had  wiftied  the  Houfe  to  come  to,  was  neceffary  to 
be  made  for  many  reafons,  and  particularly,  in  order  to 
take  away  an  imputation  of  the  refumption  of  the  freedom 
of  the  Irifli  Conftitution  having  been  attempted  ;  but, 
if  they  chofe  to  leave  the  public  in  fufpenfe  as  to  thajt 
point,  and  would  fuffer  them  to  entertain  the  idea,  that  the 
Britifh  Parliament  now  lay  in  wait  for  an  opportunity  of  ef- 
feding  their  purpofe — be  it  fo  ; — he  was  glad  he  had  ftated 
the  Refolution,  that  the  public  might  fee,  whether  it  was 
through  moderation  or  difappointment,  that  Government 
had  a6ted  as  they  had  done.  He  would  leave  it  to  gen- 
tlemen to  confider,  why  they  did  not  fend  their  anfwer  to 
the  Parliament  of  England,  who  expected  it.  The  proper 
anfwer  was  contained  in  the  Refolution,  and  he  would  afk 
any  gentleman  of  cx)mmon  fenfe,  whether  it  would  pledge 
that  Houfe  with  the  Englifh  Parliament,  if  they  were  to  lay, 
•*  we  will  preferve  thofe  legiflative  rights,  which  you  de- 
clare you  will  ever  hold  facred  as  your  own."    He  fhould 
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have  thought,  the  gentlemen  of  the  other  fide,  who  after 
what  had  palFcd  perhaps  were  obHged  to  hide  their  heads, 
would  have  been  glad  to  fupport  the  Refolution,  as  a  means 
of  vindicating  tiieir  condu6l:  to  their  country,  and  of  con- 
vincing them,  that,  when  they  voted  for  the  introduction 
of  the  Bill,  they  were  as  far  from  meaning  to  countenance 
an  attempt  to  infringe  the  Conftitution  of  Ireland,  as 
thofe  gentlemen  who  oppofed  it,  avowedly,  becaufe  they 
thought  It  a  dire6l  invahon  of  the  legiflative  rights  of  their 
country.  If,  however,  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  fide  were 
fo  content  with  the  perfect  knowledge  of  their  own  inte- 
grity, that  they  thought  no  vindication  of  their  condu6t 
necelTary,  in  God's  name,  let  them  go  home  with  all  their 
blooming  honours  frefh  about  them  ; — he  would  not  delirc 
to  diflurb  their  fatibfa6tion  by  impofing  the  Refolution  upon 
them — in  offering  it  to  the  confideration  of  the  Houfe,  he 
had  done  his  duty.  He  had  no  ill-will  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  brought  in  the  Bill,  nor  to  the 
amiable  Nobleman  who  was  their  Chief  Got^ernor  ;  on  th& 
contrary,  he  entertained  the  profoundeft  refpe6l  for  the  latter. 
But  had  he  been  his  enemy,  the  charm  that  hung  around 
his  neck,  like  an  amulet,  would  command  his  love,  and 
make  him  dear  to  hirn. 

The  Secretary  of  State  rofe  as  foon  as  Mr.  Flood  fat  down, 
to  complain  of  the  perfonal  allufions  thiit  had  been  made  to 
him  in  the  courfe  of  that  gentleman's  fpeech.  Where- 
upon 

Mr.  Flood  rofe,  and  declared  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman 
mufl:  have  mifunderllood  him,  fince  he  had  faid,  that  the 
Right  Hon.  gentleman  waS  independent  not  only  by  office, 
but  by  an  honourai)le  mind. 

The  Secretary  of  State  then  proceeded,  and  declared,  he 
was  as  unwilling  to  give  offence  as  to  receive  it ;  and  in  ref- 
pe6t  to  the  petition  which  he  had  prefented,  he  admitted 
the  opinion  of  the  city  which  he  reprefented  was  againft  the 
Relolutions.  He  had  began  his  firft  fpeech,  by  ftating  that 
the  Corke  petition  prayed  that  the  Houfe  either  would  not 
pafs  any  Bill  founded  upon  them,  or  at  lead  that  they  would 
podpone  their  confideration  of  the  meafure  till  another  fef- 
fions.  The  Bill  however,  made  fome  very  im.portant  altera- 
tions, particularly  as  to  the  duties  on  rum,  in  which  that 
city  was  eiTcntially  interefted,  and  as  to  fail-cloth  and  other 
articles;  it  would  he  had  no  doubt  remove  the  apprchenfions 
entertained  there,  of  injury  to  the  Conflitution  of  Ireland  ; 
he  concurred  therefore  in  the  opinion  of  his  Conftituents, 
and  thought  the  meafure  fhould  not  be  proceeded  upon  if  not 
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dcCiTcd  by  the  public,  of  which  the  city  of  Corke  mufl:  be 
always  confidered  as  a  very  important  part. 

Mr.  G.  Pon/on/?y  hid  a  few  words  on  the  merit  of  Admi- 
nsftra  ion  in  that  country,  declaring,  that  as  long  as  they 
adied  fairly  and  honeftly,  they  fliould  have  his  fupport.  He 
denied  however  that  the  fourth  Refolution  was  Mr.  Pitt's,  he 
believed  it  was  rather  the  work  of  Mr.  Eden  "  than  Mr.  Pitt. 

The  Attorney  General  faid — For  one  I  difclaim  any  vindi- 
cation which  may  come  from  the  Hon.  Member  [Mr.  Flood], 
if  he  wilhes  to  difplay  his  talents  for  vindication,  he  never 
caabe  at  a  lofs  for  a  fubje6i:.  The  Hon.  Member  did,  on 
Saturday  morning,  declare  his  re{olution  to  recite  a  vote  of 
the  Britilh  Parliament,  and  to  move  a  cenfure  upon  it. 

Mr.  Flood  -  l^o ;  I  did  not  fay  fo.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
be  a  very  wife  man,  and  1  am  not  fuch  a  fool,  fuch  a  con- 
laaxacious  fool  as  to  do  that  ;  on  the  contrary,  1  all  along 
faid,  there  was  nothing  of  commerce  now  remaining  to 
be  fettled  by  England,  on  which  we  ought  to  differ  with  her. 

Jttorncy  General  —  1  agree  with  the  Hon.  Gentleman,  that 
we  ought  not  to  be  forward  in  differing  with  England,  and 
fac  is  a  contumacious  fool  indeed  who  attempts  to  commit 
the  two  countries.  The  Hon.  Gentleman  did  not,  per- 
haps, rtate  his  intention  exactly  as  I  have  done  ;  but  if  I 
am  not  much  miflaken  (and  I  fpeak  in  the  hearing  of  ma- 
ny Gentlemen  who  mull:  remember)  he  faid,  that  he  in- 
tended to  move  a  vote  of  the  Commons  of  Ireland,  that  a 
refolution  of  the  Parliament  of  England  was  an  infult  on  the 
Parliament  of  Ireland 

Mr. /'VW  -I  am  fure  the  Ri^ht  Hon.  Gentleman  mif- 
takes  ;  I  know  he  would  not  mif-ftate  me  intentionally.  I 
faid,  that  Ihould  we  admit  the  principle  of  the  Twenty  Re- 
folutions,  it  would  be  a  dereli6lion  of  our  legiilative  right  : 
it  was  impoifible  a  refolution  to  that  effect  could  be  confi- 
dered  as  an  affront  to  the  Britifh  Parliament ;  it  would  be 
but  a  declaration  of  our  opinion,  and  I  hope  we  are  at  li- 
l)erty  to  declare  that. 

The  Attorney  General  rifing  to  reply,  was  interrupted  by 
Sir  H.  Hartftonge,  who,  with  the  moll:  benevolent  mind  in 
the  world,  is  ever  ready  to  interfere  when  he  apprehends  a 
difpute. 

Attorney  General — No  man  pofTeffes  the  art  of  interrupt- 
ing ferious  debate  with  perfe6l:  good  humour  fo  well  as  the 
worthy  liltle  Bart,  but  I  confider  the  Refolution  which  has 
been  read  tliis  night  as  a  refolution  precifsly  of  the  fame  im- 
port with  that  which  the  Hon.  Member  ftated  on  Saturday, 

•  The  Reporter  from  his  own  knowledge  can  take  upon  him  to  affett 
Jtliat  Mr.  G.  Ponfonby  was  raiftaksn. 
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foftencd  I  grant  in  exprefTion.  The  Hon.  Member  fays,  he 
does  not  mean  to  convey  a  cenfiire  ;  he  means  only  to  con- 
vey an  opinion.  This  difl:in6tion,  I  confcfs,  is  fomcwhat 
too  fine  for  my  underftanding.  I  obje6t  to  adopting  the 
Hon.  Gentleman's  opinion  upon  this  rubje6i:,  hecaufe  it  k 
an  opinion  conveying  a  dire6t  ccnfure  ;  and  I  hope  we  arc 
not  yet  in  fuch  a  llate  oF  phrenzy  as  to  infuk  the  Parliamenc 
of  England. 

The  Honourable  Member  fays,  he  wifhes  to  paf*?  the 
Refolution  as  a  vindication  of  Gentlemen  on  this  fide  of  the 
Houfe,  who  now  hide  their  heads. — For  my  part,  I  never 
have  hid  myfelf  from  any  public  queftion,  nor  ever  wi]3. 
The  man  who  in  or  out  of  office  can  iloop  to  hide  himfdf 
from  any  public  queftion  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  moft  defpi- 
cably  corrupt  man  ;  the  man  who,  in  or  out  of  office,  can 
Ikulk  from  his  duty  in  this  afTembly,  1  confider  to  be  guilty 
of  the  moll  pitiful  and  nafty  fubtertuge  that  can  difgrace  a 
man,  and  therefore  I  never  will  fkulk  from  any  mcafure; 
if  I  approve  it  I  will  fupport  it  like  a  man,  if  not,  I  will 
oppofe  it  like  a  man.  And  I  repeat  before  this  Houfe,  I 
repeat  it  in  the  face  of  the  nation,  that  the  Bill  brought  in 
this  night  is  highly  advantageous  to  its  commerce,  and  in 
no  fort  incompatible  with  its  free  conftitution.  Gentlemen 
may  triumph  in  their  oppohtion  to  this  BiJl,  but  I  will  de- 
fend it  line  by  line,  and  word  by  word  ;  I  will  meet  their 
whole  array  upon  it — 1  fear  them  not  1  will  defend  ii  on 
the  principle  of  the  Britilh  Conftirution  ;  and  as  to  the  cla- 
mour which  has  been  raifed  againfi:  this  m.eafure,  it  is  as 
unfounded,  and  as  little  to  be  regarded  as  any  that  ever 
difturbed  the  deliberations  of  a  wife  afiembly.  Your  own 
records  declare,  that  you  have  not  thought  the  principle  of 
the  Bill  unconftitutional.  In  every  feffion  fince  1779,  in 
which  year  you  obtained  the  Colony  trade,  you  recite  the 
condition  on  which  you  poffefs  it  ;  you  recite  the  Briiiih 
tax.  and  you  enact  that  tax. — What  then  is  the  difFeience 
here  ?  You  are  permitted  to  trade  to  every  poflefficn  Great 
Britain  has,  provided  you  adopt  the  laws  by  which  (he  re- 
gulates her  trade  ;  provided  you  trade  as  Britilh  fubjects 
trade.  Every  advantage  which  Britiffi  fubjects  enjoy  is  of  - 
fered  to  your  acceptance.  I  call  upon  any  man  living 
to  tell  me — where  is  there  an  iota  of  difference  ?  There- 
fore let  no  m.an  talk  to  me  of  hiding  my  head  j  I  fupport 
the  Bill  as  highly  advantageous  to  this  country  ;  and  Gen- 
tlemen, who  are  fo  extremely  anxious  to  prevent  us  from 
going  into  the  merits  of  it,  may  perhaps  be  fufpected  by  il- 
liberal men  not  to  wifh  that  the  merits  fhould  appear  to 
the  public. 
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But  the  Honourable  Gentleman  fays,  it  is  necefTary  t6 
anfwer  the  Refolutions  of  Englaml  by  the  Refolution  which 
he  has  read.  He  fays,  he  does  not  think  (he  has  attacked 
our  legiflative  independence,  and  yet  he  fays  he  does  think 
an  anfwer  neceflary  ;  and  what  is  that  anfwer  ?— why,  that 
we  will  prefervc  our  independence. 

Let  me  tell  Gentlemen,  that  it  is  not  very  prudent^ 
upon  every  occafion,  to  come  forward  in  terms  of  indigna- 
tion againft  the  filter  kingdom,  bccaufe  wc  cannot  exift 
one  moment  vi^ithout  her  protection.  Let  us  tell  them^ 
that  it  will  not  be  perfectly  prudent  to  roufe  Great  Britain. 
She  is  not  eafily  rouzed, — but  if  rouzed,  fhe  is  not  very 
eafily  appeafed  ;  and  in  this,  perhaps,  lies  the  dilFerence  be- 
tween the  two  nations. — Ireland  is  eafily  louzed,  but  then 
fhe  is  eafily  appeafed  ;  England  is  not  eafily  rouzed,  nor 
eafily  appeafed. — If  you  rouze  the  Briti(h  Lion,  you  may 
not  eafily  lull  him  to  reft. 

Gentlemen  fay  you  may  go  on  in  the  way  you  are  ;  you 
have  already  a  Free  Trade,  and  that  is  all  you  want.  You 
have  indeed  a  right  to  trade,  but  without  the  afliftance  and 
prote6lion  of  Great  Britain  you  have  not  the  means  of  tra- 
ding with  any  nation  on  earth.  There  is  not  a  fingle  arti- 
cle in  which  you  can  trade  without  the  affiftance  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  I  defire  by  that  Bill  to  enfure  her  protedion  and 
afliftance,  and  v/hen  the  people  of  this  country  are  reftorcd 
to  their  fober  fenfes,  they  will  fee  it.  The  Bill  for  ever  gua- 
rantees your  Linen  Trade,  to  promote  which  England  taxes 
her  own  confumption  450,0001.  yearly.  The  confumption 
of  England  is  ftated  to  be  forty-eight  million  of  yards  ;  of 
tjiis  fhe  at  prefent  takes  twenty  millions  from  Ireland,  the 
remaining  t^venty  million  from  Ruffia  and  Germany  ;  on 
the  Ruffian  and  German  Linens  fhe  lays  a  heavy  duty,  and 
is  content  to  pay  an  advanced  price  for  the  Iriih  ;  yet  ftill 
the  Ruffian  and  German  manufa6iurers  can  in  fome  degree 
meet  Ireland  in  the  Englifh  market ;  if  the  duty  was  taken 
oflF,  they  would  beat  her  out  of  it  altogether,  and  therefore 
I  fay  (he  is  a  befotted  nation  if  fhe  feeks  to  quarrel  with  Eng- 
land. 

Mr.  Griffith  with  great  ^varmth  rofe,  and  declared,  that 
what  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  faid,  was  the  moft 
dangerous  intuit  that  ever  had  been  offered  to  the  nation. 
He  was  proceeding,  when  Colonel  Burton  Cwininglmm 
rofe  to  order,  and  defired  to  know,  if  he  had  taken  down  the 
words  of  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman.  Mv.  Griffith  faid,  he 
had  interrupted  him  to  give  him  a  moment  of  reflexion,  as 
he  was  proceeding  in  Rich  a  fcandalons  manner  that  it  be- 
came not  a  reprefentative  of  the  Iriffi  nation  to  hear — he 
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i-cprefentcd  (faid  Mr.  Griffith)  us  as  a  light  nation,  eafily 
rouzed  and  eafily  appeafed,  he  called  us  a  befotted  nation  j 
I  wiHi  him  to  vindicate  himfelt,  and  Ihew  he  dare  not  do  ib. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  rofe,  and  called  Mr.  Grif- 
fith to  order ;  he  informed  him  that  he  had  no  right  to  ufe  fuch 
a  word  as  dare,  it  ought  to  be  taken  down  ;  if  he  (Mr.  Grif- 
fith) thought  the  words  of  the  Right  Hon.  Attorney  Gene- 
ral exceptionable,  he  had  a  right  to  take  them  down,  and 
if  he  did  not  take  them  down,  he  allowed  them  to  be  in 
order. 

Sir  Henry  Cavendtjh. — The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  has  no 
right  to  fay,  that  this  nation  could  not  exift  feparate  from 
England ;  the  words  were  fpoken  I  know  in  the  warmth  of 
debate,  and  it  is  but  kindnefs  to  give  the  Right  Hon.  Gen- 
tleman a  moment  for  refle6l:ion. 

Right  Hon.  Attorney  General. — I  am  much  obliged  to  the 
Gentlemen  who  in  pure  kindnefs  wifh  to  give  me  an  op- 
portunity for  reflexion,  and  I  hope  Gentlemen  who  have 
been  fo  very  forward  and  fo  very  hot  upon  this  occafion,  will 
refleft  alfo  on  the  befl:  manner  in  which  I  can  (hew  my  fenfc 
of  the  obligation  conferred  upon  me  will  be,  to  repeat  and 
reaflert  the  words  at  which  they  have  taken  fo  much  offence. 
I  fay  if  Ireland  feeks  to  quarrel  with  England  fhe  is  a  befotted 
nation.  I  fay  ftie  has  not  the  means  of  trading  with  any  na- 
tion upon  earth,  without  the  affiflance  and  prote6i:ion  of 
Great  Britain,  and  I  wifh  every  man  and  every  child 
throughout  Irreland  to  hear  me  when  I  flate  it.  I  fav  that 
Ireland  cannot  exift  one  hour  without  the  fupport  of  Great 
Britain  ;  and  therefore  again  I  fay  fhe  is  a  befotted  nation 
if  fhe  feeks  to  quarrel  with  her  ;  and  I  fay  further,  when 
the  people  recover  their  fenfes,  and  awaken  from  the  delu- 
fion  and  the  phrenzy  into  which  they  have  been  mified,  if 
the  benefits  of  that  Bill  are  then  within  their  reach  they  will 
grafp  at  them  ;  but  I  very  much  fear  they  may  not  always 
be  within  their  reach ;  if  they  are,  they  will  be  glad  to  ac- 
cept of  that  very  fettlement  which  they  are  now  advifed  to 
rejefit  with  fullen  indignation  and  with  infult. 

A  Right  Hon.  Friend  of  mine  (Mr-  Conolly)  when  his 
firfl  fymptoms  of  oppofition  to  this  meafure  appeared,  only 
defired  time  to  the  next  feffion,  that  the  people  might  un- 
derftand  it.  However,  when  the  Bill  was  offered  to  the 
Houfe  he  would  have  prevented  the  introduftlon  of  it.  How 
this  was  to  enlighten  the  people,  or  to  enable  them  to  un- 
derfland  the  fubjeO:,  I  do  not  perfediy  comprehend.  Again, 
the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  declared  that  he  did  not  under- 
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ft^Jnd  commerce,  nor  was  he  ever  a  (lickler  for  conftitution/ 
and  tlien  proceeded  to  pronounce  fentence  of  condemnatiort 
wUokfale  upon  the  Bill,  which  he  had  never  read,  and 
which  )f  he  had  read,  he  declared  he  fhould  not  underftand. 
Another  Hon.  Gentleman  who  oppofes  this  meafure  with 
ctjual  violence^  has  let  it  out  fomewhat  indilcreetly  in  my 
mind,  that  this  is  a  queftion  in  which  certain  fet  of  Gen- 
tlemen in  England  are  deeply  interefted  ;  and  he  has  in  my 
mind  fomewhat  indifcreetly  repro  iched  an  Hon.  Member 
who  fits  above  me  (Mr.  G.  Ponfonby)  with  having  upon  this 
occafion  de-ferted  the  caufe  of  his  Englifh  conpections.  *  How 
this  reproach  confifts  with  the  repeated  decJarations  which 
have  been  made  from  that  fide  of  the  Houfe,  that  this  was  a 
queftibn  pcrfetily  detached  from  all  Englifh  party,  I  leave 
to  the  judgment  of  the  nation.  But  I  cannot  but  fay,  that 
in  my  mmd  the  charge  which  has  been  made  upon  that 
Gentleman  refleciis  very  high  honour  upon  him  ;  becaufe, 
in  my  mindy  any  man  who  is  a6tuated  upon  this  occafion  by 
motives  of  Englifh  or  of  Irifh  party,  is  a  dangerous  and  de- 
cided enemy  to  this  country. 

But  rt  is  curious  to  hear  the  charges  which  have  been 
brought  againft  Miniftryj  they  are  acciifed  of  having  ori- 
ginated this  meafure,  and  urged  it  forward  with  their  whole 
force.  But  what  intcreft  could  Adminiftration  have  had  in 
obtruding  it  on  this  country  ^  it  was  called  for  by  the  una- 
nimous addrefs  of  this  Houfe,  and  when  it  was  introduced, 
there  were  but  three  men  found  who  Could  oppofe  it  ;  and 
now  I  challenge  any  man  to  fhev/  me  a  fingle  inflance  in 
which  the  Bill  now  upon  your  table  departs  from  the  prin- 
ciple and  fpirit  of  the  Eleven  Refolutions  of  this  kingdom. 
It  is  obje6led  that  they  have  been  multiplied  into  twenty, 
but  let  any  man  look  at  them,  and  he  will  find  that  many 
of  the  additional  Refolutions  are  mere  matters  of  detail, 
mere  matters  of  commercial  regulation,  intended  chiefly  to 
guard  againfl  the  frauds  of  fmugglers  ;  he  will  find  that  the 
Refolutions  are  more  condemned  for  their  numbers  than 
their  demerit  If,  however.  Gentlemen  are  determined  to 
fejefi:  this  meafure  without  examination  or  inquiry,  in  my 
mmd  it  will  not  be  an  ^cl  of  wifdom  to  reje6i:  it  with  indig- 
nation, and  it  will  be  flill  more  unwife  to  reje6l  it  with  in- 
fult,  for  if  a  fair  and  honourable  and  advantageous  offer  of 
England  is  treated  with  indignation,  we  fhall  not  probably 
have  an  opportunity  of  repeating  the  infult  ;  we  fhall  not 

probabfy 
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probably  have  a  fecond  offer  of  the  Englifh  market,  and  a 
partnerlhip  in  the  Englifh  capital.  We  fliall  not  probably 
be  courted  to  an  adjuftment  of  commercial  intcrcourfc  be- 
tween the  two  countries^  and  he  is  a  bitter  enemy  to  both 
countries  who  wifhes  to  throw  any  impediment  in  the  way 
of  fuch  an  adjuftment.  It  is  eliential  to  the  interefbs  of 
Great  Britain  ;  it  is  elFential  to  the  exiftence  of  Ireland. 

A  Gentleman  who  declared  himfelf  to  be  in  a  fiatc  of  con- 
ftitutional  infanity,  whether  political  or  natural  I  cannot 
-tell,  advifes  us  not  to  be  too  forward  in  celebrating  the  fu- 
neral of  the  prcfent  Chief  Governor,  left  we  fhould  not  be 
permitted  to  walk  in  the  coronation  proceflion  of  his  fno- 
.cefTor. 

Sir,  I  am  not  the  flave  of  party,  nor  the  inftrument  of 
fa6lion  j  tor  much  as  I  defpife  popular  clamour,  or  popular 
applaufe,  I  defpife  party  ftill  more  ;~and  I  will  tell  that 
Hon.  Gentleman,  that  I  confider  myfelf  to  be  perfectly  be- 
yond the  reach  of  Mlnifterial  difpleafuxe  ,;  but  jf  the  Gen- 
tleman fuppofes  Mr.  Pitt's  Admijiiftration  will  be  (haken  by 
an  intemperate  rejeftion  on  the  part  of  Ireland — if  his  op- 
pofition  to  it  is  founded  in  the  hope  that  he  will  fliortly  be 
called  upon  to  affift  at  the  coronation  of  the  Duke  of  Rut- 
land's fuccefTor,  he  will  find  that  he  is  miferably  miftaken. 
In  my  mind,  we  have  taken  a  mill-ftone  from  Mr.  Pitt's 
neck,  and  hun^  it  about  our  own. 

I  avow  myfelf  a  friend  to  the  whole  fyftem  ;  there  was  but 
one  Gentleman  (Mr.  Flood)  who  condefcended  to  enter  Into 
the  merits  of  it,  and  my  Right  Hon.  Friend  who  fits  next 
to  me,  (Mr.  Fofter)  if  he  did  not  convince  him,  certainly 
did  convince  every  other  man  in  the  Houfe,  th^t  he  was 
utterly  unacquainted  with  the  fubje6t,  and  radically  miftaken 
in  his  idea  of  every  part  of  it.  It  is  now  before  the  country^ 
I  hope  the  people  of  Ireland  will  ftudy  it ;  if  thjey  do,  they 
will  call  to  have  it  carried  into  cffe6l,  ^nd  when  they  do 
call,  I  fincerely  hope  it  may  be  within  their  reach. 

Mr.  Griffith. — I  am  glad  I  have  given  the  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  an  opportunity  of  explaim^ng.  .himfelf,  which, 
like  Touchfloney  he  has  done  with  an  if—rO  !  your  if  is  your 
9nly  peace  maker  ! 

Attorney  General, — As  my  rccolIefl:ix)n  ferves  me,  I  re- 
peated the  words  I  at  firft  ufed.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of 
writing  fpeeches  and  getting  them  by  heart  ;  but  am  certain 
there  was  not  a  fyllable  difference  between  the  word  at  which 
the  Hon.  Gentleman  took  offence,  and  the  words  which  I  rer 
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peatcd.  I  love  the  iiiUi  nation  too  well  to  Infult  her — her 
folid  intcrefts  are  too  near  my  heart,  and  therefore  I  will 
not  flatter  her.  When  fhe  feems  to  forget  her  real  fituation 
I  will  remind  her  of  it.  I  never  will  infult  her,  but  I  will 
fpeak  to  her  freely  of  her  faults  ;  becaufe  I  have  no  intereft 
in  flattering  her,  and  without  any  regard  to  thepentleman's 
heat,  or  to  his  interruption,  to  which  I  can  liften  with  great 
coolnefs,  I  fhall,  upon  all  occafions,  freely  deliver  my  opi- 
nion to  this  aflTembly. 

[A  warm  altercation  here  took  place  between  Mr. 
Curran  and  the  Attorney- ge7uraU  but,  as  what  was  faid  in 
the  courfe  of  it  was  pointedly  perfonal,  and  did  not  apply 
immediately  to  the  principal  fubje6i:  in  debate,  it  could  an- 
fwer  no  good  end  to  report  it,] 

Mr.  Denis  Daly  called  the  Houfe  back  to  the  fubje6^:, 
by  corroborating  what  the  Attorney  General  hcid  faid  ;  ob- 
serving, that  when  Gentlemen  objefiied  to  the  truth  and 
did  not  like  to  hear  it,  it  became  the  more  nccefl^ary  that  it 
Ihould  be  enforced.  His  Right  Hon.  Friend's  afl^'ertion  was 
true  ;  Ireland  could  not  exifl  an  hour  as  an  independent 
Protefl:ant  State  but  for  her  connexion  with  Great  Britain. 
That  Houfe  knew  perfectly  well  that  it  did  not  reprcfent  a 
fourth  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  To  that  fourth  the  connec- 
tion with  Great  Britain  was  eflential.  In  faO:,  if  it  were 
broken,  the  fame  reprefentation  would  not  be  found  in  Par- 
liament. There  was  nothing,  therefore,  except  the  Con- 
flitution  that  he  would  not  facrifice  to  preferving  a  con- 
neftion  with  Great  Britain.  Let  them  confider  what  de- 
pended upon  it, — their  falvation  as  a  Protefl:ant  State  !  Mr. 
Daly  faid,  he  was  forry  the  Bill  had  not  been  debated 
on  its  own  merits,  that  they  might  have  agreed  to  as  much 
as  they  could  of  it,  fince  even  by  their  difagreement,  they 
would  have-  Ihewn  what  were  the  exceptionable  parts.  He 
took  notice  of  an  allufion  that  had  been  made  in  the  courfe 
of  the  debate  to  Mr.  Ponfonby,  and  faid,  that  when  a  quef- 
tion  on  which  the  falvation  of  the  country  depended  v/as 
under  difcuffion,  he  (hould  confider  it  as  the  highefl:  com- 
pliment to  him  to  hear  it  declared,  that,  he  had  on  fuch 
an  occafion  forgot  his  connexions. 

Mr.  Brooke  faid,  that  he  was  happy  the  debate  had  taken 
fo  favourable  a  turn,  for  had  it  been  otherwife  he  would 
have  found  himlelf  obliged  to  have  troubled  the  Houfe  with 
a  few  words,  as  he  was  very  doubtful  of  the  propriety  of  the 
Proportion  that  was  intenord  to  be  propofed,  but  as  it  was 
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a  rubjc6i:  of  fuch  magnilndc  lie  did  not  wilTi  to  rely  on  his 
own  judgment,  but  confultcd  with  Gentlemen  cf  high  re- 
fpe6t:,  and  oi  much  better  undcrftanding  than  himfclf,  and 
that  they  did  agree  with  him  that  the  country  had  obtained 
a  compleat  vidory,  and  that  the  people  fliould  befatibfied,  as 
they  faw  that  their  reprefentativ-es  would  never  pafs  any 
law  derogatory  of  their  Free  Conftitution,  and  that  he 
thought  Government  had  fliewn  handfome  condu61:  in  gi- 
ven up  the  Bill  in  the  manner  they  did;  he  added  tliat  as 
the  quefl:ion  had  been  rel'mquifhed,  he  rofe  merely  to  fl:ate 
his  opinion  that  his  condu6t  might  be  known. 

Mr.  Grattan  acknowledged  himfelf  to  be  perfe6lly  of 
opinion  with  his  Right  Hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Daly),  that  Ire- 
Jand  could  not  exifl:  as  a  Protedant  State  but  for  the  pro- 
te6i:ion  of  Great  Britain,  and  declared,  he  was  as  ready  to 
fay,  that  there  was  nothing  he  would  not  facrifice  for  that 
connexion  but  the  Conftitution.  When  the  queftion, 
however,  fhould  be  brought  to  fo  nice  a  point,  as  to  make 
it  a  matter  of  appeal  to  Gentlemcns  decifion,  which  they 
would  facrifice,  the  Conftitution  of  the  country,  or  its  con- 
ne6i:ion  with  Great  Britain  ?  melancholy  as  it  would  be  for 
him  to  pronounce  the  alternative,  he  mufl:  chcofe  to  re- 
tain the  Conftitution.  On  that  ground  he  had  oppofed 
the  intrcdu6i:ion  of  the  Bill.  His  Right  Hon.  Friend,  he 
obferved,  he  obferved,  had  thrown  out  a  challenge,  which 
if  any  man  could  maintain  and  defend,  he  was  ready  to 
admit,  his  Right  Hon.  Friend  could,  becaufe  he  had  more 
ability  and  legal  knowledge  than  fell  to  the  fhare  of  moft 
men  ;  but  he  fliould  imagine,  even  his  Right  Hon.  Friend, 
with  all  his  advantages,  w^ould  find  no  fmall  degree  of  dif- 
ficulty to  keep  his  c^round  on  fuch  a  caufe  of  contefl.  

Would  his  Right  Hon.  Friend  undertake,  as  a  Lawyer, 
to  prove  that  the  fourth  Propofition  did  not  amount  to  a 
transfer  of  the  conftitutional  right  of  Legiflation.  Could  it 
be  called  Freedom  to  be  obliged  to  agree  to  laws  ena6i:ed  by 
another  Legiflature  ?  Did  it  not  take  away  the  power  of  de- 
liberation, and  fubflitute  adoption  ?  Mr.  Grattan  was 

proceeding  to  prove,  in  argument,  that,  this  extended  to 
the  trade  of  Ireland  in  tote,  when  being,  by  geflurc,  ccn- 
tradi6l:ed  from  the  Treafury  Bench,  he  faid,  if,  finding  one 
hundred  and  ten  Members  againfl  his  Bill,  as  he  had  ftat- 
ed  it  in  his  opening,  the  Right  Hon.  Gentlem.an  had 
changed  any  part  of  it,  pofTibly  his  argument  might  not 
apply. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Orde  rofe  to  afTure  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  that 
lie  had  not  made  the  fmalleft  alteration.  The  Bill  flood, 
word  for  word,  as  he  had  opened  it  to  the  Houfe  on  Friday. 

Mr.  Grattan  rofe  again,  and  pledged  himlclf,  if  ever 
fiich  a  hill  was  produced  as  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman 
had  on  Friday  ftated,  to  make  it  appear  to  the  fatisfaftion 
and  convi6tion  of  trie  Houfe  diat  it  could  not  be  carried 
into  efFeft  as  an  operative  law,  without  laying  the  Con- 
flitution  of  Ireland  at  the  feet  of  Great  Britain.  Right 
Hon.  Gentlemen  had  faid,  in  arguiiiwUt,  what  was  neither 
logic  nor  fa61:.  They  had  ftated  what  no  young  man  of 
the  College  would  have  taken  as  fair  reafoning.  They 
had  argued  from  the  particular  mftance  to  the  general 
cafe.  I'his  no  raw  ftudent  would  have  attempted  as  logical. 
Befides,  the  fa6l  laid  down  as  the  ground  of  their  argu- 
ment had  been  falfe.  It  was  an  arg  :ment  for  flavcry,  a 
mode  of  argument,  the  mofl  foolifli  v h:.d  ever  flained 
the  lips  of  a  Statefman.  They  were  to  extend  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  they  traded  to  the  Colonies  to  their  fo- 
reign trade.  [Upon  this  a  cry  of  No!  No/]  from  the  Trea- 
fury  Bench,  whereupon  Mr.  Grattan  read  a  a  part  of  one 
of  the  claufes  ol  the  Bill,  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  argur 
ment.  After  which  he  faid,  that  to  argue  upon  the  fubje6i 
in  the  manner  that  the  Houfe  had  heard,  was  to  argue 
from  the  trade  properly  the  trade  of  Great  Britain,  to  the 
trade  of  all  the  world.  It  was  taking  it  for  granted,  that 
either  quarter  belonged  equally  to  Great  Britain.  It  was 
fettinp*  her  up  as  one  immenfe  ,pnonrietpr  of  the  eriobe. 
The  BilL  Mr  Grattan  faid,^srf»Ka2MS^ 
^£S!fi2^t^^^  Why 
ihould  they  bind  themfelves  to  fuch  a  fweeping  fyflem  of 
regulation  ?  They  could  have  foreign  trade  without  enter- 
ing into  the  meafure.  As  to  foreign  trade,  England  gave 
them  no  right  they  did  not  hefore  poflefs.  As  to  Colony 
trade,  fhe  gave  what  they  had  before,  oi>  the  former  con- 
dition, that  they  gave  the  Colony  trade  a  preference  in 
their  market.  Mr.  Grattan  reafoned  for  fome  time  on  this 
point,  renewing  and  illuftrating  parts  of  his  argument  of 
Friday.  He  alio  applied  fome  general  reafoning,  in  the 
courfe  of  which  he  charged  the  Gentlemen  with  incon- 
fiftency,  and  declared  they  argued  without  ground  of  pro- 
bability. Ireland,  he  faid,  was  neither  in  that  ftate  of  ab- 
je6l  mifery  and  diftrefs  that  it  l  ad  been  defcribed,  nor 
would  it  be  in  the  power,  either  of  the  prefent,  or  of  any 
other  fyflem,  fuddenly  to  make  it  afHuent  and  profperous. 

The 
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Tl>e  fa(^  was,  Ireland  was  neither  wholly  dependent  on 
Great  Britain,  nor  could  fhe  well  do  without  her.  Both 
countries  derived  an  mutual  fhare  oF  advantage  from  the. 
connexion,  and  neither  could  well  exift  without  the  other. 
But  he  would  adviib  them  to  remain  as  they  were,  and  to 
keep  the  Colony  trade  on  its  prefent  looting,  and  not  hind 
their  foreign  trade  in  the  manner  propofcd  ;  for,  under  a 
pretence  of  giving  a  preference  to  the  Britifh  Colonies, 
they  were  called  on  to  hind  their  trade  to  the  Ead  Indies, 
and  to  favour  a  monopoly  ;  and,  in  return,  to  get  the  rc- 
verfion  of  the  Eafl:  India  trade,  after  the  Company's  char- 
ter expired  ;  after  the  expiration  of  a  charter,  which  the 
Minifter's  exigence  depended  upon  preiervingand  rendering 
perpetual  !  Mr.  Grattan  enlarged  upon  thi^,  and  faid, 
before  they  departed,  he  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to 
enter  his  proteft  againft  the  refurre6tion  of  fo  inaufpicious 
a  Bill. 

Right  Hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  I  rife  to  (late 
the  mifconceplion  of  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  and  if  any 
thing  can  fhew  the  neceflity  of  curing  the  people  of  their  in- 
fatuation, by  publifliing  and  explaining  the  Bill  to  them,  it 
furely  is  this,  that  a  Gentleman  to  whom  they  look  up,  and 
juftly  look,  as  one  whofe  wildom  and  virtue  will  guard  their 
fights,  is  fo  very  much  miflaken. 

The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  in  his  argument  has  never 
once  adverted  to  the  Bill  on  your  table,  but  draws  all  his 
conclufions  from  arguments  raifed  by  his  own  imagination, 
on  th-e  Britifh  Refolutions.    He  dwells  now  only  on  foreign 
Colony  trade  and  Navigation  laws  ;  the  accepting  a  full  par- 
ticipation of  the  Britifh  Colony  trade,  upon  terms  of  equal 
I  laws,  he  gives  up  as  not  altering  our  conflitution,  and  he 
I  even  agrees  in  the  innocence  of  our  declaring  it  as  a  prin- 
'  ciple  of  the  treaty.  In  this  he  has  fhewn  his  wifdom,  for  it  is 
already  declared  in  the  law  of  Ireland.    The  objedion  then 
ftands  as  to  a  foreign  Colony  trade,  and  what  fays  the  BUI, 
it  declares  it  to  be  a  condition  ot  the  treaty,  to  prote6t  that 
trade,  in  the  fame  manner  as  Britain  does,  againfl  the  in- 
terference of  foreign  Colony  goods.    It  ena6ts  nothing,  and 
I  there  is  the  mighty  evil  which  we  have  introduced,  that  is 
to  give  to  Britain  the  regulation  of  all  our  foreign  trade  with 
i  Portugal,  with  Spain,  with  all  the  world.    If  the  Gentle- 
I  man  fo  egrcgioufly  miflakcs  the  purport  of  what  he  has  not 
'  read. 
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read,  I  trull  the  good  lenfe  of  the  nation  will  fee  his  miflake- 
and  jud'Tc  for  themfelves  ;  but  the  objeftions  to  an  agree- 
ment of  rating  only  the  goods  from  foreign  Colonies,  fo  far 
only  as  by  protecting  our  Colonies  againit  them,  is  not  fo 
p.oudcrfuil  from  him,  as  his  objedion  to  the  Bill's  afFe6iing 
Navigation  and  Britifh  feamen  in  general  ;  from  him  I  fay, 
for  in  the  year  1782  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  introduced, 
in  conjunction  with  the  late  Chief  Baron  Burgh,  and  the 
prefent  Chief  Baron  Yelverlon,  a  Bill,  adopting  in  the  grofs 
all  fuch  claufes  and  provifions  of  the  laws  theretofore  pafTed 
in  England,  as  conveyed  equal  benefits  and  impofed  equal 
refl:ri6fions  in  commerce,  in  the  mod  extended  fenf'e,  to 
the  fubjects  of  both  countries,  and  alfo  putting  the  feamen 
oi:  Ireland  on  the  footing  of  Britifh  feamen.  The  Chancel- 
lor here  re^d  the  words.]  The  Bill  now  brought  in  does  not 
go  io  far  ;  he  went  to  commerce  in  general,  and  adopted 
laws  without  reference  to  them,  or  even  reciting  their  title. 
What  does  this  Bill  do  ?  it  declares  with  him  the  principle, 
it  does  no  more.  This  Bill  declares  for  a  funilarity  of  laivs, 
manners  and  cujioms,  in  toto.  Our  Bill  declares  for  a  fimi- 
iarity  of  Navigation  laws,  on  cur  accepting  the  benefit  of 
the  Britiili,  not  for  the  firll  time  offered  to  us.  It  is  idle  to 
believe,  even  his  authority  can  have  weight  in  fuch  un- 
founded objections ;  nay,  our  Bill  reaches  his^  to  adopt  its 
principles,  and  he  fays  ours  is  mifchievou'^  ;  his  was  the  glo- 
ry of  the  nation  and  the  joint  labour  of  the  greateft  friends- 
of  liberty. 

The  Right  Hon.  gentleman  fays,  we  might  have  fo- 
reign  trade  without  entering  into  the  meafure,  and  that 
England,  as  to  foreign  trade  gives  us  no  right  which 
we  already  have  not."  As  to  Colony  trade,  he  fays, 
fhe  gives  us  v;hat  we  had  before,  on  the  former  condi- 
*'  tions,  that  we  give  her  Colony  produ<9:  a  preference 
"  in  our  market,  and  therefore,  he  fays,  cannot  we  remain 
as  we  now  are." 

With  refpeci  to  the  Colony  Trade,  I  anfwer,  we  hold  it 
by  the  gift  of  Britain,  and  (lie  may  repeal  her  aCt,  and  re- 
afTume  her  monopoly.  As  to  foreign  trade,  I  have  (hewn 
it  is  no  way  affected,  except  by  the  preference  to  be  given 
to  Britifh  Colony  goods,  againlf  thofe  of  foreign  Colonies  ; 
}>ut  why  does  the  gentleman  allude  to  Portugal  ?  it  is  the 
rirongeil:  meafure  againft  him.  Portugal  has  prefumed  to 
dlftinguifh  between  the  goods  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
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i»oods  of  Ireland — fhc  will  not  receive  the  latter.  But  if 
this  fettlement  is  entered  into,  all  our  goods  fhe  can  have 
may  go  duty  free  through  Britain-  The  diftinction  be- 
tween Britifh  and  Irifli  manufa6^:ure  is  loft  as  to  foreign 
nations,  our  goods,  are  made  one,  phyfically  as  well  as 
politically,  in  refpe<5t  to  foreign,  and  our  union  cemented 
by  the  freedom  of  intercourfe. 

The  honourable  gentleman  feems,  with  others,  to  un- 
dervalue the  Britifti  markets  for  our  linens,  and  that  if 
Britain  fhall  difcouragc  her  import,  they  will  find  vent 
elfewhere.  I  will  not  pay  him  fo  fulfome  a  compliment  as 
to  fay  he  underftands  commerce,  his  genius  foars  perhaps 
above  fuch  reading  ;  but  if  he  did  underftand  it,  I  would 
afk  him,  where  would  he  expeQ:  a  market  to  favour  the  li- 
nens of  Ireland  ?  Where  will  he  find  a  market  under  Heaven 
for  that  manufadure,  which  now  brings  two  millions  an- 
nually into  the  kingdom  ?  Will  Portugal  take  them  ?  Will 
Spain  take  them  ?  Will  France  take  them  ?  No;  we  know 
they  will  not.  Will  Ruflia,  Germany,  or  Holland  take 
them  ?  They  are  your  powerful  rivals,  and  able  to  under- 
fel  you.  Where  then  will  you  find  a  market,  if  England 
ihuts  her  ports  ?  Will  you  go  to  the  Weft  Indies  ? — you 
cannot  go  to  the  Englifti  Colonies — they  will  be  like  Bri- 
tain,— there  you  can  have  no  admittance.  The  French, 
Spanifli  and  Portuguefe  have  fliut  their  ports  long  fince — 
— your  only  market  then  is  in  the  bankrupt  States  of  North 
America,  that  have  not  money  to  pay  their  juft  debts,  and 
many  provinces  of  which,  if  they  had  the  money,  have 
not  perhaps  the  honefty  to  do  it. 

This  bankrupt  country  is  to  give  you  the  market  Britain 
affords.  No,  no ;  cherifti  the  market  you  have,  you  will 
never  get  fo  good,  fhe  ever  exports  with  bounty  for  you. 
And  here  let  me  obferve  the  bene^ts  of  exporting,  duty 
free,  all  our  fabrics  through  her  ports,  which  this  fettle- 
ment fecures.  You  firft  found  the  way  for  your  linens  to 
foreign  places  through  her  ports,  by  her  capitals  and  ex- 
tent of  dealing  ;  — do  not  refufe  the  like  for  your  other  fa- 
brics— the  profperity  of  the  linen  ftiould  teach  you. 

The  Gentleman  fays  England  is  as  dependent  on  Ireland 
as  Ireland  is  on  England  for  her  produ6ts — he  inftances  the 
cotton  yarn  and  other  yarn  of  Ireland.  What,  call  cot- 
ton yarn  a  fabric  of  Ireland,  and  an  export  to  Britain  ! — 
It  is  a  miftake  of  his  exprefTion,  he  cannot  be  fo  ignorant 
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of  our  manufactures.  Let  us  look  into  the  wants  Britain 
fupplies — I  will  take  coals  firft. 

Do  you  think  it  an  obje6i:  of  no  confequence  to  receive 
coals  from  England,  for  ever,  duty  free,  while  the  duties 
on  coals  in  England,  brought  from  one  of  her  own  ports 
to  another  is  very  high.  I  remember  when  I  propofed  a 
fliilling  a  ton  on  the  importation  of  coals  into  Dublin  only, 
in  order  to  raife  a  fund  for  extending  and  beautifying  the 
city,  it  met  with  great  oppofition.  I  was  abufed  in  all  the 
newb-papers,  yet  now  England  may  raife  four  times  that 
fum  upon  the  export  of  her  coals,  which  will  Tall  upon  the 
confumer,  and  raife  a  revenue  for  her  advantage ;  nay 
were  (lie  even  to  raife  the  revenue  on  them  to  you  that  (he 
does  on  her  own  coaft  carriage,  what  would  become  of 
you  ?  You  have  not  Irifli  coal  ;  if  the  prefent  bounty  of  2s. 
a  ton  to  Dublin,  added  to  is.  8d.  duty  on  Briiifh,  which 
operates  as  3s.  8d.  in  favour  of  Irilh  coal,  what  will  you 
do  ?  becaufe  no  carriage  can  be  fo  cheap  to  you  as  that 
acrofs  the  channel.  Rock  fait  is  the  next ; — Where  will 
you  get  it  ?  (fome  one  faid  from  Spain)  Rock- fait  from 
Spain  '  The  Gentleman  (hould  inform  himfelf  a  little  bet- 
ter. 

As  to  the  tanning-trade,  where  will  you  get  bark? 
From  no  place  in  the  world  but  England.  ^Nc  know  that 
it  would  not  bear  the  freight  from  any  other,  and  if  Eng- 
land was  to  proliibit  the  export  of  it,  that  trade  muft  be  at 
an  end  ;  and  we  mufl  not  forget,  that  the  Britifh  manu- 
facturers of  leather  have  already  complained,  that  by  getting 
bark  from  Wales,  we  are  enabled  to  work  on  as  good 
terms  as  England. 

Let  him  look  to  hops ;  v;ill  this  country  grow  them  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  what  wants  do  we  fupply  for  England  ? 
w^ool  and  linen  yarn,  to  our  own  great  advantage  ;  but  it 
is  in  vain  to  proceed  ;  the  Houfe  muft  fee  we  are  talking 
of  a  fubje6f  not  yet  underllood  ;  when  known,  and  Ire- 
land unprejudiced  and  in  her  calm  reafon,  will  never  re- 
jed  the  many  bleffings  it  holds  out  to  her  trade  ; — it  gives 
wealth  and  fecurity  which  I  truft.will  never  be  rcfufed  from 
a  wild  imagination  of  Utopian  Republics,  Commonwealths, 
Monarchies. — God  knows  what. 

I  will  (land  or  fall  with  the  Bill,  that  not  a  line  in  it 
touches  your  Conftitution  ;  it  is  now  left  to  the  decilion  of 
the  country,  it  is  not  abandoned,  God  forbid  it  fhould  ; 
and  I  truft  I  fhall  fee  the  nation  afk  it  at  our  hand«,  that 
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we  may  be  able  then  to  obtain  it  fliall  be  my  prayers—— 
the  Minifter  cannot  promife  —  he  has  done  his  duty — and 
it  will  he  my  pride  at  a  Future  day,  when  its  real  value 
lhall  be  known,  that  I  bore  a  leading  fhare  in  the  tranfac- 
tion — that  I  laboured  to  procure  For  Ireland  Folid  and  Fub- 
ftantial  benefits,  which  even  two  years  ago  no  man  had 
an  idea  oF  even  looking  to. 

Mr.  Grattan  The  Right  Honourable  Member  has 
fpoken  not  like  an  Irilh  ambalTador,  but  an  Englifh  Factor; 
he  has  blazoned  Forth  the  wants  and  weakneFs  oF  his  own 
country  with  a  triumph  ;  he  has  gone  into  a  moft  offenFive, 
cruel,  and  diFguFling  catalogue  oF  the  obligations  oF  this 
country  to  England,  and  he  has  concealed,  with  an  unac- 
countable partiality  to  a  country  which  is  not  his  own,  the 
many  and  various  obligations  oF  Great  Britain  to  Ireland 
— her  obligations  to  thai  kingdom  For  a  great  part  oF  her  im- 
portance as  a  nation,  in  the  conFidcration  oF Foreign  powers, 
her  more  particular  obligations  to  that  country,  Fuch  as 
— her  dependency  on  Ireland,  with  regard  to  linen  yarn, 
woollen  yarn,  hides,  and  prcvifions.  Was  money  nothing  ? 
Were  men  nothing  ?  England  gets  both  From  Ireland. 
This  dependency  has  been  Flated,  and  admitted  by  almoll 
every  Englilhman  who  Fpoke  on  this  bulineFs  in  Great 
Britain  j  but  they  have  gone  Further,  and  exprefly  declared, 
that  the  Britilli  monopoly  in  the  Wert,  the  Company  s 
charter  in  the  Eaft,  nay  the  a£i:  oF  navigation,  depended 
on  the   Parliament  oF  Ireland.    What  were  the  words? 

The  guardianfhip  oF  thcFe  important  conFideraions  is  leFt 
to  Ireland" — theFc  were  the  words  oF  the  Englifhman,  the 
contrary  is  the  boaft  oF  the  IriH^man 

The  Right  Honourable  Member  h::s  denied  that  this 
bill  Framed  here  adopts  the  Fourth  Propofition,  and  the  fiFth, 
which  obliges  us  to  Follow  England  m  her  laws  with  re- 
fpedt  to  Foreign  plantation  produce.  He  read  his  own  bill, 
and  he  reads  the  Fourth  Propofition,  and  the  fifth, — but  as 
he  has  had  the  management  to  change  a  little  the  words, 
he  conceives  the  public  will  not  Fee  the  meaning,  — but  this 
is  a  vain  experiment.  He  Hares  that  the  Bill  inFilis,  that 
we  Ihould  give  Britifh  plantation  produce  a  preference^  and 
favour,  Fuch  as  England  gives. — How  is  that  to  h.-  done  ? 
By  adopting  Britifh  laws,  Fuch  as  England  makes  ;  and 
when  he  FoFtened  this  covenant  to  adopt  Englifh  a6ts  with 
rcFpe£l  to  Foreign  plantations,  inr<.)  the  phraFe  oF  Favour,  he 
thinks  he  may  ftoutly  deny  the  Fad,  becauFe  he  is  able  to 
give  a  new  appellation  to  it  :  thus  his  Right  Honourable 
Friend,  when  he  called  Cork  the  medium  oF  empire^ 
C  c  2  ihoughs 
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thought  it  would  have  removed  the  objedion  to  his  caL'^ing. 
it  an  emporium. 

Sir,  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  feems  to  triumph 
in  his  knowledge  of  commerce,  but  unfortunately  for  the 
caufe  he  efpoufes,  this  is  not  mere  matter  of  detail,  but  of 
principle  likevvife,  viz.  whether  you  will  transfer  to  another 
country  the  power  of  making  laws  for,  and  of  governing 
the  trade  and  navigation  of  Ireland.  Suppofing  fuch  a 
principle,  whatever  viv^ory  he  conceives  he  obtains  over  me 
in  argument,  he  obtains  over  the  conftitution  of  his  coun- 
try likewife,  now  put  down  as  it  were  and  difgraced  by  a 
mofl  difgufting  and  groundlefs  recital  of  her  weaknefs  and 
dependency.  The  Right  F  onourable  Member  mentions 
Lord  Chief  Baron  Yelverton's  a£t,  in  the  framing  of  which 
I  was  concerned.  The  Bill  of  that  great  patriot  and  con- 
ftitutional  lawyer  neither  does,  nor  could  warrant,  any  ufc 
the  Member  has  made  of  it.  We  wifhed  to  pafs  a  declara- 
tion of  rights  ;  men  w^cre  alarmed  about  their  property 
held  under  EnghOi  a£ls  ;  he  framed  that  aft  accordingly  ; 
but  in  order  to  obtain  the  affcnt  of  the  Minifter,  he  was 
obliged  to  adopt  and  pafs  by  reference  certain  Englifh  a£ts 
then  exiiiing,  refpeding  navigation  and  trade,  and  this 
pafiing  of  Englifn  a6ls  then  in  exiflence,  the  Right  Honour- 
able Member  compares  to  a  covenant  to  adopt  Englifh  ads 
in  all  times  to  come,  or  rather  indeed  to  adopt  the  Englifh 
legiflature.  It  is  impoflible  that  the  Right  Honourable 
Member  is  not  aware  of  the  fallacy  and  fubtlenefs  of  his 
own  argum.ent  on  this  fubjecl  ;  juft  fo  he  argues,  that  you 
may  take  the  trade  of  the  world  under  Britifh  regulations, 
becaufe  you  have  adopted  thofe  regulations  in  the  property 
trade  of  Great  Britain  — confounding  the  principles  of  pro- 
perry  with  the  privileges  of  free  trade,  as  well  as  the  prin- 
ciples of  logic,  by  arguing  from  the  particular  to  the  generaL 

]  Ihouid  apologize  for  having  troubled  you,  and  for  the 
fcattert'd  and  tirefome  manner  in  which  1  have  delayed  you 
but  before  I  fit  down,  1  mufl:  obferve  on  a  very  improper 
an.!  dangerous  fuggeflion  advanced  by  a  Right  Honourable 
Member,  that  the  grant  of  the  Plantation  trade,  as  fettled 
in  1779,  is  revocable  by  the  Britilh  Parliament ;  revocable 
in  law,  1  allow,  but  not  revocable  in  faith  \  no  law  can 
bind  the  Britilh  legillature,  but  faith  will.  I  don't  believe 
Gentlemen  have  any  authority  from  England  to  threaten 
Ireland  with  tl  at  revocation  ;  will  the  Lord  Lietuenant*s 
Secretary  fay,  that  he  is  warranted  by  England  to  hold  out 
to  this  country,  that  the  repeal  of  the  a6t  of  1779,  grant- 
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ing  the  Plantation  trade  to  Ireland  is  intended  ?  The  Io(» 
which  this  nation  fhall  fuftain  from  the  failure  of  this  inju- 
rious adjuftment  is  by  the  Right  Honourable  Member  ftat- 

cd  as  confiderable  nay,  he  goes  further  and  fays,  you 

will  be  a  poor  country  for  ever,  notwithllanding  your  pre- 
fent  privileges  ;  1  afk  him  how  came  he  lo  be  fatisfied  with 
thefe  privileges,  and  to  preach  fatisfavSlion  to  every  part  of 
the  community  under  thefe  privileges,  and  to  defire  the 
people  to  cultivate  the  blclfings  of  peace,  as  if  nothing  was 
wanting  to  make  them  rich  and  comfortable,  except  ab- 
fence  from  politicks  : — His  creed  now  is  altered,  and  nei- 
ther induftry  nor  any  thing  elfe  will  make  them  flouriHi^ 
unlefs  they  fwallow  that  recipe  which  he  prepared  for  them. 
I  afk  him  again,  how  he  will  reconcile  his  prefent  argu- 
ment with  the  declarations  of  his  own  evidence  in  England. 
The  government  have  fent  to  England  certain  perfoiis,  and 
one  [  know  to  be  a  mort:  ufeful  and  refpe6lable  man,  (the 
others  I  am  not  acquainted  with)  thefe  perfons  were  to  give 
evidence  at  the  bar  of  the  Britifti  Houfe  of  Commons,  to 
(how  that  Ireland  could  not  avail  herfelf  of  the  BritiOi  mar- 
ket ;  their  evidence  is  publilhed — I  refer  to  it  as  publifhed. 
— Thus  does  the  Right  hJonourable  Member  fend  over  evi- 
dence to  the  Parliament  of  England,  and  then  falfifies  his 
own  evidence  in  the  Parliament  of  Ireland. 

Sir,  I  hope  we  fhall  never  again  fee  this  Bill,  or  any 
thing  like  it ;  if  ever  it  has  a  refurredion,  I  will  attend  it 
with  unaltered  abhorrence.  The  averfion  entertained  againft 
it  is  not  infatuation, — there  is  much  public  indignation  ; 
but  no  public  infatuation. 

The  Houfe  beginning  to  be  clamorous  for  the  queftion, 
Mr.  Oglivie  faic!,  1  muil  beg  leave  to  trouble  the  Houfe 
with  a  few  words  that  they  may  not  go  away  under  the 
falfe  impreflion  that  a  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Fofter)  has  endeavoured  to  give  them  of  the  ASf  of  Free 
^rade,  by  dating  that  Great  Britain  had  a  right  to  refume 
that  grant  at  her  pleafure-,  I  have  already  contraditSted  that 
conftru6tion  of  the  A<Sl,  and  I  now  repeat  it,  that  the 
duration  of  the  A6t  depends  entirely  on  Ireland,  as  it  is 
exprefly  declared  by  the  A6t,  that  it  foall  have  continuance 
Jo  long  as  the  conditions  are  complied  with  by  Ireland. — 
I  deny  therefore,  in  the  fulleit  manner,  that  Great  Britain 
has  any  r/p-/^/ to  repeal  the  A£l  of  1780,  I  acknowledge 
indeed  that  (he  has  the  ^mrr,  which  is  the  RuJJlans  rights 
the  right  of  violence  and  injuftice  ;  tha  exercife  of  which 

never 
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never  ought  to  be  admitteci  as  a  poflible  cafe  in  the  conduct 
of  Great  Britain  towards  Ireland.  And  yet  without  fuch  a 
fuppofition,  the  bonfted  advantages  that  are  hid  to  be  in- 
fured  to  Ireland  by  this  fyftem  will  not  bear  examining. 
Great  Britain  exports  coals  to  Holland  and  France,  and  the 
tax  might  be  fo  managed  as  not  to  be  fo  injurious  to  this 
kingdom  as  to  the  Britifli  coal  owners,  if  Ireland  (liould 
ever  be  treated,  in  this  article  as  a  foreign  flate. — Hops 
flie  could  have  better  and  cheaper  from  Flanders,  and  malt 
fhe  ought  to  prohibit,  bark  fhe  might  have  from  France 
where  it  is  cheap  and  plerity  ;  and  bay  fait  from  St.  Ubes. 
But  queftions  are  fomctimes  heft  anfwered  by  ether  quef- 
tions;  Where  could  Great  Britain  get  linen  and  bay  yarn, 
hides,  &c.  &c.  to  fupply  her  manufa£luies,  provifions  to 
feed  her  iflands  and  fleet,  money  to  maintain  the  Irifh 
abfentees  penfioners  and  annuitants  that  live  with  her, 
and  to  pay  the  army  that  Ireland  keeps  for  her,  and  men  to 
fight  her  battles  by  fea  and  by  land.  AH  fuch  arguments, 
however,  can  never  be  admitted,  except  on  the  fuppofition 
of  m.utual  injury  and  holtility,  and  it  is  lingular  enough 
that  fuch  arguments  have  been  advanced  only  by  minifters 
and  fervants  of  the  crown,  who  certainly  ought  not  to  have 
been  the  foremofl  in  ftating  cafes  of  injuftice,  holtility  and 
feparation.  Ireland  certainly  r-rceives  great  benefit  from 
the  encouragement  given  by  Great  Britain  to  her  linen 
manufacture,  it  would  be  a  folly  not  to  acknowledge  it  ; 
and  madnefs  not  to  continue  it,  fhe  repays  this  encourage- 
ment by  fidelity  and  atfection,  exerted  always  beyond  her 
abilities,  attached  to  her  Sovereign  and  Britilli  connexions, 
attached  palTionately  to  her  conftitution  that  fhe  conceives 
flrengthened  by  thefe  connexions,  fhe  may  be  rendered  a 
blelfing  or  a  curfe.  A  regard  for  the  public  happinefs  pre- 
vents me  from  puihing  the  fuppoGtions  of  minilters  into  a 
view  of  confequences,  which  no  real  friend  to  his  King  and 
Country  ought  to  have  glanced  at,  both  countries  have 
much  to  lofe  and  little  to  gain,  on  the  event  of  fuch  rafli 
and  defperate  fuppofitions  :  and  I  hope  the  good  fenfe,  the 
moderation  and  mutual  interefts  of  both  kingdoms  will  de 
feat  every  meafure  calculated  to  divide  them,  whether  plan- 
ned by  hoflility  and  defign,  or  originating  in  ignorance  and 
incapacity. 

The  queflion  was  here  again  loudly  called  for,  when 
Mr.  Flood  rofe  and  declared,  he  would  not  detain  the  Houfe 
a  niinute,  as  he  had  but  a  word  or  two  to  fay.    In  faft, 
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he  faid  the  debate  was  at  an  end  three  hours  ago,  for  it 
was  fo  long  fince  he  had  conlented  to  relinquifh  his  rc- 
folution,  but  that  Gentlemen  on  the  other  (ide  of  the  Houfe, 
to  what  end  or  from  what  motive  he  was  at  a  lofs  to  inragine, 
had  thought  proper  to  continue  the  debate.  He  had  never 
heard,  he  fai(1,  more  mifchievlous  or  more  inflammatory 
langjuage  than  had  been  held  that  evening,  nor  more  faucy 
folly^ 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  called  Mr.  Flood  to  Order, 
and  moved  that  his  words  might  be  taken  down,  declaring 
that   he  did  not  underft:and  fuch  an  exprelfion. 

This  occafioned  fome  little  confufion,  when  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequery  in  order  to  reftore  the  harmony  of  the 
Houie,  and  to  conciliate  both  fides  of  it,  conlented  to 
withdraw  his  motion  for  taking  down  Mr.  Flood's  words. 

Mr.  Foody  however,  cheared  and  encouraged  by  his 
fide  of  the  Houfe,  faid,  let  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman 
take  down  my  words,  if  he  pleafes ;  I  do  not  retracl  my  ex- 
preffion,  I  am  ready  to  maintain  and  defend  it." 

The  Chancellor  neverthclefs  forebore  to  urge  his  motion. 

About  this  time,  the  Speaker  complained  to  the  Houfe 
of  being  very  much  indifpofed.  The  call  for  the  qucftion 
was  thereupon  loudly  echoed,  but, 

Mr.  Flood  again  prefented  himfelf  to  the  Chair,  which 
gave  rife  to  a  cry  from  the  Treafury  Bench  fide  of  the 
Houfe  of  fpoke  !  fpoke  ! 

This  occafioned  a  difpute  about  the  queftion  of  Order 
which  was  chiefly  managed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, Sir  Henry  Cavendifh,  Sir  Lucius  O'Brien,  and 
Mr  Flood. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  contended  that  no  Gen- 
tleman had  a  right  to  fpeak  more  than  once  to  a  queftion 
unlefs  he  rofe  to  fpeak  in  explanation. 

Sir  Henry  Cavendijhy  on  the  other  hand,  declared  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  totally  miftaken  and  ill-found- 
ed in  the  4o6trine  of  order  that  he  had  laid  down.  The 
rule  of  order.  Sir  Henry  faid,  was  when  the  quellion  be- 
fore the  Houfe  was  the  queftion  of  adjournment,  every 
Member  had  a  right  to  rife  and  fpeak  to  it  as  often  as  he 
thought  proper. 

Several  Gentlemen  rofe  todel  iver  their  opinions  on  the 
point  in  difpute,  but,  there  being  a  loud  call  for  Sir  Lucius 
O'Brien, 

Sir, 
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Sir  Lucius  rofe  and  declared,  he  had  not  entertained  the 
leafl:  idea  of  rifing  to  take  part  in  the  controverfy,  but 
hearing  his  name  fo  loudly  called  upon,  he  had  been  ob- 
liged to  rife.  The  matter  in  conteft,  Sir  Lucius  faid,  h.e 
thought  was  eafy  to  be  fettled.  A  queftion  of  adjournment 
was  always  moved  with  a  view  to  fhorten  the  Debate  ;  it 
appeared  therefore  to  him  abfurd  in  the  extreme,  that  any 
rule  of  order  (hould  be  eftablifhed  for  a  Debate  on  fuch 
a  queftion,  which,  inftead  of  fhortening,  mufl:  inevitably 
tend  to  lengthen  the  difcuffion.  Of  courfe,  his  opinion 
was-  that  no  Gentleman  had  a  right  to  fpeak  more  than 
once  on  a  queftion,  unlefs  he  rofe  to  explain. 

The  queftion  was  put,  and  the  Houfe  adjourned  till  the 
fifth  of  Scpternber, 

E    R    R    A    r   U  M. 

The  following,  which  is  the  concluding  part  of  Mr.  Rowley's  Speech, 
and  fliould  have  appeared  p.  137,  was  by  accident  omitted. 

*  "  Efpecially  as  he  confidered  the  fourth  Refolutlon  to  diminirti,  if 
"  not  to  take  away,  the  legiflative  authority  of  the  Parliannent  of  Ireland, 
"  and  to  enforce  them  to  adopt  laws  to  be  made  by  another  nation, 
"  without  their  deliberation  j  which  appeared  to  him  only  to  enable 
"  them  to  legifter  acts  formed  by  another  country  j  which  though  the 

commercial  arrangement  propofed,  might  bring  millions  of  wealth, 
"  which  he  had  not  fufficiently  confidered  to  judge  of,  he  could  never 
"  confent  to,  with  the  lofs  of  conftitutional  liberty. — Notwithftanding 
"  what  he  had  faid,  he  muft  do  the  juftice  to  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman 
.«  who  introduced  the  Bill,  to  acknowledge,  that,  in  his  opinion,  he 
*'  had  behaved  with  great  honefty,  candour  and  propriety  in  the  manner 

of  bringing  it  forward  j  and  that  he  was  convinced,  their  prefent  Chief 
"  Governor,  for  whom  he  iiad  the  mofl  unfeigned,  and  utmoft  refpeQ, 

had  the  beft  intentions  for  the  intereft  of  both  nations  ;  which  he 
**  hoped  might  be  brought  about  by  the  wifdoni  of  the  tv/o  countries,  for 
"  the  equal  and  mutual  advautage  of  each.  He  could  adduce  Wronger 
"  arguments  in  fupport  of  his  opinion,  but  at  that  late  time  of  the  debate, 
"  and  at  fo  late  an  hour,  he  faid,  hefhould  not  trouble  the  Houfe  further." 
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FOR 


EffecSluating  the  Intercourfe  and  Commerce  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  on  permanent  and  equitable  Prin- 
ciples, for  the  mutual  Benefit  of  both  Kingdoms. 

( Moved  for  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  of  Ireland  by  the  Right  Hon^ 
THOMAS  ORDE,  on  Friday,  Augujl  1  2,  and  prefent-ed  by  him 
on  Monday,  Auguji  \<^^  i']^'^.) 

WHEREAS  it  is  highly  important  to  the  general  interefts  of  the 
BritKh  Empire,  that  the  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
fliould  be  encouraged  and  extended  as  much  as  poffible  j  and  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  that  the  intercourfe  and  commerce  between  the  faid  kingdoms  Ihould 
be  now. finally  regulated  and  fettled  on  permanent  and  equitable  punciples, 
for  the  mutual  benent  of  both ; 

THEREFORE,  in  order  to  effeftuate  the  faid  intended  fettlemcnt. 
BE  it  declared,  by  the  King's  Moil  Excellent  iVlajefty,  by. and  with  the 
advice  and  confent  of  the  Lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  and  Commons,  in 
this  prefent  Parliament  affcmblcd,  that  it  fhali  be  held  and  adjudged  to  be  a 
fundamenal  and  elfcntiai  condition  of  the  prefent  fettlement,  that  no  pro- 
hibition Hiall  exift  in  either  of  the  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland 
againll  the  importation,  ufeor  faleof  any  article  of  the  growth,  produce  or 
manufafture  of  the  other  of  the  faid  kingdoms,  except  futh  aa  are  hcrcin- 
atter  excepted. 

AND  be  it  therefore  enafted,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  thai  no  prohibi- 
bition  Oiall  exift  in  this  kinsdom  after  the  commencement  of  tl\is  act,  on 
the  importation,  ufc  or  fale  of  any  article  of  the  growth,  produce  or  manu- 
facture of  Great  hritain,  except  fuch  as  now  exilt  or  may  hereatter  exirt 
againlt  the  importation  of  corn,  meal,  malt,  flour  and  bifcuitj  and  alio 
except  fuch  qualified  prohibitions  as  do  not  abfoiutely  prevent  the  im- 
portation of  goods  or  manufactures,  or  materials  of  manufadure,  but  only 
regulate  or  prefcribe  the  tonnage  or  dimenfions,  or  built,  or  country  of 
the  Ihipsor  velFels  in  which  the  fame  may  be  imported  j  or  regulate  or 
prefcribe  the  weight,  fize  or  quantity  of  the  article  to  be  therein  imported, 

or  the  packages  in  which  the  fame  may  be  contained,  or  regulate  or  pre- 
scribe other  circumftances  relative  thereto  j  and  alio,  except  prohibitions 
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reflralriingthc  Importation  for  fale  of  ammunition,  arms,  gunpowder,  and 
other  utenfils  of  war,  unlefs  by  virtue  of  his  Majefty's  licenfe  ;  and  alfo, 
except  fuch  prohibitions  as  maybe  neceffary  for  protefting  the  copyrights 
of  authors  and  bookfellers,  the  engraved  property  of  engravers,  and  of  the 
venders  of  prints  and  maps,  and  all  other  exclufive  rights  and  privileges 
which  are  or  may  be  fecured  in  this  kingdom  for  the  encouragement  of 
new  inventions  tp  bodies  corporate  or  individuals,  by  adts  of  Parliament, 
grants  from  the  crown,  or  otherwife. 

AND  be  it  declared,  by  the  authority  aforefald,  that  it  ftiall  be  held  and 
adjudged  to  be  a  fundamental  and  eflential  condition  of  the  prefent  fettle- - 
ment,  that  in  all  cafes  in  which  there  is  a  difference  between  the  duties  on 
articles  of  the  growth,  produce  or  manufadure  of  Great  Britain  when  im- 
ported into  Ireland,  and  the  duties  on  the  fame  articles  of  the  growth,  pro- 
duce or  manufafture  of  Ireland  when  Imported  into  Great  Britain,  the  du- 
ties on  fuch  articles  fhould  be  reduced  in  the  kingdom  where  they  are 
liigheft  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  the  duties  which  w6re  payable  in  the 
other  on  the  17th  day  of  May,  1782  ;  fo  that  In  every  cafe  in  which  any 
article  was  charged  with  a  duty  on  importation  into  Ireland,  of  lol.  los. 
per  centum  or  upwards,  on  the  17  th  day  of  May,  1782,  the  amount  of  the 
iaid  duties,  fo  reduced,  ftiall  not  be  lefs  than  the  faid  duty  of  lol.  10s.  per 
centum  j  and  that  all  articles  which  are  now  importable  duty  free  into 
either  kingdom  from  the  other,  fhall  hereafter  be  imported  duty  free  into 
each  kingdom  from  the  other  refpeftively. 

BE  it  therefore  enafled,  by  the  authority  aforefald,  that  It  fliall  be  lawful 
to  import  into  this  kingdom  all  goods  of  the  growth,  produce  or  manu- 
fadlure  of  Great  Britain,  except  as  herein  excepted,  fubjedl  to  fuch  rates 
and  duties  as  aforefald,  to  be  fixed  and  afcertained  in  the  manner  to  be 
herein-after  dlrefted, 

AND  be  it  declared,  by  the  authority  aforefald,  that  it  fhall  be  held  and^ 
adjudged  to  be  a  fundamental  and  effential  condition  of  the  prefent  fet- 
tlement,  that  In  all  cafes  in  which  the  articles  of  the  confumptlon  of  either 
kingdom  fhall  be  charged  with  an  internal  duty  on  the  manufadure,  fuch 
manufadlure,  when  imported  from  the  other,  may  be  charged  with  a  fur- 
ther duty  on  the  importation  adequate  to  countervail  the  duty  on  the  ma- 
nufafture  J  and  that  in  all  cafes  in  which  there  fhall  be  a  duty  in  either 
kingdom  on  the  raw  material  of  any  manufafture,  fuch  manufafture  may 
on  its  importation  from  the  other  kingdom,  be  charged  with  fuch  a  coun- 
tervailing duty  as  may  be  fufficient  to  fubjea  the  fame  to  burthens  ade- 
quate to  thofe  to  which  fuch  manufafture  is  fubjeft,  in  confequence  of 
fuch  duties  on  fuch  raw  materials,  in  the  kingdom  into  which  fuch  man- 
nufafture  may  be  fo  imported  ;  and  that  in  all  cafes  In  which  a  bounty 
fhall  be  given  in  either  kingdom  on  any  articles  manufadtured  therein, 
which  fhall  remain  on  fuch  articles  when  exported  to  the  other,  fuch  articles 
may  be  charged  with  a  further  duty  in  the  kingdom  into  which  they  fhall 
be  imported,  fufhclent  to  countervail   fuch  bounty  remaining  thereon. 

PROVIDED  always,  that  the  duty  to  be  impofed  on  manufaftured  fait 
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imported  Into  any  part  of  Great  Britain,  in  order  to  countervail  the  Inter- 
nal duty  thereon,  may  be  computed  according  to  the  rate  of  the  internal 
duty  payable  thereon  in  England. 

AND  be  it  declared  and  enaded,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  that  it  fliall 
beheld  and  adjudged  to  be  a  fundamental  and  clTential  condition  of  the 
prefent  fettlement,  that  no  new  or  additional  duty  or  duties  fliall  be  here- 
after impofed  in  either  kingdom  on  the  importation  of  any  article  of  the 
growth,  produce  or  manufidure  of  the  other,  except  fuch  countervailing 
<luties  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  impofed,  as  herein  before  provided, 
m  confequence  of  any  internal  duty  on  the  manufacture,  or  of  any  duty  on 
the  raw  material  of  which  fuch  manufafture  is  compofed,  or  of  any  bounty 
given  on  any  goods  manufadured  In  the  other  kingdom,  and  remaining  on 
fuch  goods  w+ien  exported  therefrom  j  and  that  fuch  countervailing  duties 
to  be  impofed  as  aforefaid  (hall  continue  fo  long  only  as  the  internal  con- 
sumption fliall  be  charged  with  the  duty  or  duties  on  the  manufacture  or 
raw  material  which  fuch  duty  fo  impofed  fliall  have  been  intended  to 
countervail,  or  fo  long  as  fuch  article  fliall  retain  on  exportation  from  the 
other  kingdom  the  bounty  which  fuch  duty  fo  impofed  fliall  have  been  in- 
tended to  countervail. 

AND  be  it  declared,  by  the  Authority  aforefaid,  that  it  fliall  be  held 
and  adjudged  to  be  a  fundamental  and  eflfential  condition  of  the  prefent 
fettlement,  that  no  new  prohibition  or  new  or  additional  duty  fliall  hereaf- 
ter be  impofed  in  either  kingdom  on  the  exportation  of  any  articles  of  na- 
tive growth,  produce  or  manufacture  to  the  other,  except  fuch  as  either 
kingdom  may  deem  expedient  from  time  to  time,  upon  corn,  meal,  malt, 
flour  and  bifcuit. 

PROVIDED  always,  ^nd  It  is  hereby  declared,  by  the  authority  aforefaid, 
to  be  a  fundamental  and  eflential  condition  of  the  prefent  fettlement,  that 
when  any  article  of  the  growth,  produce  or  manufacture  of  either  king- 
dom fliall  be  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  fuch  kingdo  n  to  be  exported  tq 
foreign  countries,  the  fame  article,  when  exported  to  the  other  kingdom, 
fliall  be  prohibited  to  be  re-exported  from  thence  to  any  foreign  country. 

AND  be  it  declared,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  that  it  fliall  be  held  ancl 
adjudged  to  be  a  fundamental  and  eflfential  condition  of  the  prefent  fettle- 
ment, that  no  bounties  whatever  fhould  be  paid  or  payable  in  either  king- 
dom on  exportation  of  any  article  to  the  other,  except  fuch  as  relate  to 
corn,  meal,  malt,  flour,  and  bifcuit,  and  except  alfo  the  bounties  at  pre* 
fent  given  in  Great  Britain  on  beer  arid  fpirits  diftilled  from  corn,  and  ex- 
cept fuch  as  are  or  fliall  be  in  the  nature  of  drawback?,  or  compenfatlons 
for  duties  paid. 

BE  it  therefore  enaCted,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  that  all  bounties! 
now  payable  in  this  kingdom  by  virtue  of  any  aCt  or  aCts  of  parliament  on 
the  exportation  of  any  article  to  Great  Britain,  fliall  ceafe  and  determine, 
and  be  ho  longer  paid  or  payable  from  and  after  the  commencement  of 
this  aCt,  except  any  bounties  which  relate  to  corn,  meal,  malt,  flour  and 
bifcuit,  and  except  fuch  as  are  in  the  nature  of  drawbacks,  or  compenfatU 
o^s  for  duties  paid. 

AND  be  it  declared,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  that  it  fliall  be  held  and 
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adjudged  to«bc  a  fundamental  and  eflTentlal  condition  of  the  prefsnt  fettle- 
ment,  that  all  articles  of  the  growth,  produce  or  manufafture  of  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland  fhould  be  exportable  from  the  kingdom  into  which  they 
rfhalJ  be  imported  from  the  other,  as  free  from  duties  as  fimilar  commodi- 
ties of  the  fame  kingdom,  and  ftiall  be  entitled  to  fuch  drawbacks  or 
hounties  on  exportation  from  the  kingdom  into  which  they  fliall  have  been 
fo  imported,  as  may  leave  the  fame  fubjedl  to  no  heavier  burthens,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  duties  on  importation,  than  the  like  articles  of  the  growth, 
produce  or  manufafture  of  the  kingdom  into  which  they  ftiall  have  been  fo 
imported, 

PROVIDED  always,  and  it  is  hereby  declared,  by  the  authority  afore- 
faid,  to  be  a  fundamental  and  eflential  condition  of  the  prefent  fettlement, 
that  when  any  article  of  the  growth,  produce  or  manufafture  of  either 
Icingdom  fhall  be  liable  in  fuch  kingdom  to  any  duty  on  being  exported 
to  any  foreign  country  or  countries,  the  fame  article,  if  it  fliall  have  been 
imported  from  fuch  kingdom  into  the  other,  fhall,  on  exportation  from 
fuch  other  kingdom  to  any  foreign  country  or  countries,  pay  the  fame  du- 
ties as  it  would  have  been  liable  to  on  exportation  from  the  kingdom 
of  its  growth,  produce  or  manufacture,  to  fuch  foreign  country  or  coun- 
tries ;  and  that  when  any  article  of  the  growth,  produce  or  manufafture 
of  either  kingdom /hall  be  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the  faid  kingdom  to 
he  exported  to  any  foreign  country  or  countries,  the  fame  article.  If  it  fliall 
liave  been  imported  from  fuch  kingdom  into  the  other,  fliall  be  prohibited 
to  be  exported  from  fuch  other  kingdom  to  fuch  foreign  country  or  coun- 
tries to  Vi'hich  it  ma>  be  prohibited  to  be  exported  from  the  kingdom  o£ 
Jts  growth,  produce  or  manufafture. 

BE  it  therefore  enadted,  by  the  authority  aforefald,  that  all  articles  of 
the  growth,  produce  or  manufafture  of  Great  Britain,  imported  into  Ire- 
land, fliall  be  entitled  to  fuch  freedom  or  exemption  from  duty,  and  to 
fuch  drawbacks,  or  bounties  in  the  nature  of  drawbacks,  on  exportation 
from  Ireland  to  any  place  or  country  whatever,  as  may  render  them  fubjeCt, 
on  fuch  eypcrtation,  to  no  heavier  burthen  than  the  like  articles  of  the 
growth,  produce  or  manufadure  of  Ireland  are  or  may  be  fubjefl:  to  on 
exportation  therefrom  to  the  fame  places  or  countries  refpeClively,  except 
fuch  articles  of  the  growth,  produce  or  manufafture  of  Great  Britain  whic  h 
are  or  fliall  be  at  any  time  hereafter  fubjedl  to  duty  on  being  exported 
from  that  kingdom  to  any  foreign  country  or  countries,  which  articles 
fliall  be  made  fubjeCtto  the  fame  duty  or  duties  on  being  exported  from 
this  kingdom  to  fuch  foreign  country  or  countries  as  they  are  or  may 
Iiereafter  be  fubjeft  to  on  being  exported  from  Great  Britain  to  fuch  fo- 
reign country  or  countries. 

/iND  be  It  enabled,  by  the  authority  aforefald,  that  all  articles  of  the 
jrrowth,  produce  or  manufacture  of  Great  Britain,  which  are  or  may  here- 
after be  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  that  kingdom  to  be  exported  to  any 
f<^reign  country  or  couhtrles,  fliall,  after  importation  into  this  kingdom, 
1)6  prohibited  to  be  re-exported  from  this  kingdom  to  fuch  foreign  country 
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•r  covintrI''s  to  which  they  are  or  may  hereafter  be  prohibited  to  be  ex- 
ported from  Great  Ilritain. 

AND  whereas,  in  order  to  afcertain  the  duties,  exemptions  from  duties, 
qualified  prohibitions,  bounties  and  drawbacks  which  may  take  place,  as 
aforefaid,  on  the  importation  of  the  articles  of  the  growtli,  produce  or 
nianufafture  of  either  kingdom  into  the  jother,  or  on  the  exportation  of  the 
a»  tides  of  the  growth,  produce  or  manufafture  of  either  kingdom  from 
thence  to  the  other,  or  on  the  exportation  of  tlie  articles  of  the  growth, 
produce  or  mauufafture  of  either  kingdom  from  the  other  to  any  foreign 
countries,  it  is  expedient  that  proper  perfons  be  appointed  in  each  king- 
dom to  prepare  a  fchedule  or  fchedules  thereof,  to  be  laid  before  the  par- 
liaments of  both  kingdoms,  for  their  confideration  and  approbation  : 

BE  It  enadled,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  that 

fliall,  and  they,  or  any 
or  more  of  them,  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered, 
to  meet,  confer  and  confult,  touching  the  formation  of  fuch  fchedule  or 
fchedules  as  aforefaid,  or  any  particulars  relative  thereto,  with  any  perfon 
or  perfons  who  may  be  appointed  for  the  like  purpofe  by  virtue  of  any 
aft  of  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain. 

AND  be  itenaded,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  that  the  faid 

<5r  any  or  more  of  them  (hall,  and  they  are  hereby  required 

to  lay,  with  all  convenient  fpeed,  fuch  fchedule  or  fchedules,  and  a  report 
of  their  proceedings  relative  to  the  formation  thereof,  before  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  of  Ireland. 

AND  be  it  enaded,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  that  the  faid 

or  any 

or  more  of  them  fhall,  and  they  are  hereby  empowered 
to  examine  upon  oath  any  perfons  whatever  who  fliall  be  willing  to  be  fo 
examined,  touching  any  matters  relative  to  the  formation  of  the  faid 
fchedules. 

AND  be  it  further  enaded,  that  the  faid 

fhall,  on  or  be- 
fore the  day  of  take  and  fubfcibe  the  follow- 
ing oath  before  the  Cliancellor  of  his  Majefty's  Exchequer,  or  before  any 
one  of  the  Barons  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  viz. 

/.  A,  B.  do  fwear,  that  as  a  commijfioner  appointed  by  ifirttie  of  an  aFi,  in* 
titled,  ,  I IV  ill,  to 

the  beji  of  my  judgment  and  ability,  faithfully  a-vd  impartially  difcbarge  the 
truJi  thereby  repojed  im  me,  'without  favar  or  affeBion  f  any  perfon  or  perfons 
tobatever. 

So  help  me  God- 

AND  be  it  declared,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  that  it  fliaJl  be  held 
ar^d  adjudged  to  be  a  fundamental  and  eflcntial  condition  of  the  prefent 
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fettiement,  that  all  articles  not  the  growth,  produce  or  manufa6lure  of 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  except  thofe  of  th^  growth,  produce  or  manufac- 
ture of  any  countries  beyond  the  Cape  of  (3ood  Hope  to  the  Srreights  or  Ma- 
gellan, during  fuch  time  as  the  trade  to  the  faid  countries  fhall  continue 
to  be  carried  on  by  an  exclufive  company  having  liberty  to  import  into 
the  port  of  London  only,  Hiall  be  imported  into  each  kingdom  from  the 
other  reciprocally,  under  the  fame  regulations,  and  at  the  fame  duties,  if 
fubjed  to  duties,  to  which  they  would  be  liable  when  imported  direftly 
from  the  country  or  place  from  whence  the  fame  may  have  been  imported 
into  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  refpedtively,  as  the  cafe  may  be  : 

BE  it  therefore  enadcd,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  that  it  fhall  and 
may  be  lawful  to  import  from  Great  Britain  into  Ireland,  in  fhlps  navi- 
gated according  to  law,  all  goods  not  the  growth,  produce  or  manufacture 
of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  under  the  fame  regulations,  and  at  the  fame 
duties  to  which  fuch  goods  would  be  liable  in  this  kingdom  when  import- 
ed direftly  from  the  country  or  place  from  whence  the  fame  may  have  been 
imported  into  Great  Britain, 

AND  be  it  declared,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  that  it  fhall  be  held  and 
adjudged  to  be  a  fundamental  and  eflential  condition  of  the  prefent  fettie- 
ment, that  all  duties  originally  paid  on  the  importation  into  either  king- 
dom refpeftively,  of  goods  not  the  growth,  produce  or  manufacture  of 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  fhall  be  fully  drawn  back'  within  a  limited  time 
on  the  exportation  thereof  from  one  kingdom  to  the  other,  except  on  the 
exportation  to  Ireland  from  Great  Britain  of  arrack,  foreign  brandy  and 
foreign  rum,  and  all  forts  of  flrong  waters  not  imported  from  the  Britifti 
colonies  in  the  Weft  Indies  5  and  except  fuch  duties  as  may  be  retained  to 
be  accounted  for  as  herein-after  provided,  on  articles  exported  from  Great 
Britain  to  Ireland,  being  the  growth,  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  coun- 
tries beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Streights  of  Magellan, 

BE  it  therefore  enaCted,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  that  all  duties  origi- 
nally paid  or  fecured  on  the  importation  Into  this  kingdom  of  any  goods 
or  commodities  not  being  the  growth,  produce  or  manufacture  of  Great 
Britain,  fhall  be  fully  drawn  back,  or  the  fecurity  for  the  fame  difcharged, 
on  exportation  thereof  to  Great  Britain  within  three  years  after  the  im- 
portation tliereof  into  this  kingdom. 

PROVIDED  always,  and  be  it  enaCted,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  that 
no  fuch  drawback  fhall  be  paid,  or  fecurity  difcharged,  until  a  certificate 
from  the  proper  officer  of  the  revenue  in  Great  Britain,  ftating  the  due 
entry  and  landing  of  fuch  articles,  fliall  be  returned  and  delivered  to  the 
proper  officer  of  the  port  from  whence  the  fame  fhall  have  been  exported, 
and  until  the  feveral  other  particulars  by  law  required  in  the  cafe  of  draw- 
backs fhall  have  been  duly  obferved. 

AND  WHEREAS  by  an  aCt  pafTed  in  this  kingdom  in  the  twenty-firft 
and  twenty  fecond  years  of  his  Majefty's  reign,  entitled  an  aCt  for  extend- 
ing certain  of  the  provifions  contained  in  an  aCl,  entitled  an  aCt  confirm- 
irag  all  the  ftatutes  made  in  England,  reciting     that  it  is  the  earneft  and 
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**  affealonate  defire,  as  well  as  the  true  intereft  of  his  Majcfty's  fubjcflj 
*«  of  this  kingdom,  to  promote  as  far  as  in  them  lies  the  navigation, 
"  trade  and  commercial  interefts  of  Great  Britain  as  well  as  Ireland,  and 
"  that  a  fimilarity  of  laws,  manners  and  cuftoms  muft  naturally  conduce 
<*  to  ftrengthen  and  perpetuate  that  affedion  and  harmony  which  do,  and 
at  all  times   ought  to  fubfift    between  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
«  and  Ireland,"  it  is  enaded,  that  all  fuch  claufes  and  provilions  con- 
tained in  any  ftatutes  theretofore  made  in  England  or  Great  Britain, 
concerning  commerce,  as  import  to  impofe  equal  rertraints  on  thefubjedts 
of  England  and  Ireland,  and  to  entitle  them  to  equal  benefits  j  and  alfo 
all  fuch  claufes  and  provifions  contained  in  any  ftatute  made  as  aforefaid, 
as  equally  concern  the  feamen  of  England  and  Ireland,  or  of  Great  Britairk 
and  Ireland,  fave  fo  far  as  the  fame  have  been  altered  or  repealed,  ftiould- 
be  accepted,  ufed  and  executed  in  this  kingdom,  according  to  the  prefent 
tenor  thereof  refpcdively  ; 

IN  order,  therefore,  to  carry  into  further  effeft  the  carneft  and  affedtion- 
ate  defire  of  his  Majefty's  fubjeds  in  this  kingdom  to  promote  the  naviga- 
tion, trade  and  commercial  interefts  of  both  kingdoms,  and  in  order  to 
provide  for  fecuring  to  the  fubjeds  of  both  a  full  and  equal  enjoyment  in 
all  times  to  come  of  the  exclufive  privileges  of  the  trade  and  navigation  of 
the  empire. 

BE  it  declared,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  that  it  fhall  be  held  and  ad- 
judged to  be  a  fundamental  and  eflential  condition  of  the  prefent  fettlement, 
that  all  privileges,  advantages  and  immunities  which  are  now  or  may 
hereafter  be  enjoyed  by  Ihips  built  in  Great  Britain,  or  by  fhips  belonging 
to  his  Majefty's  fubjeds  refiding  in  Great  Britain,  or  by  fhips  manned  by 
Britifli  feamen,  or  by  fhips  manned  by  certain  proportions  of  Britifh  fea- 
men  fliall  to  all  intents  and  purpofes  whatever  be  enjoyed  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  under  the  fame  regulations  and  reftridions  refpedively  by 
fhips  built  in  Ireland,  or  by  fliips  belonging  to  his  Majefty's  fubjeds  re- 
fiding in  Ireland,  or  by  fliips  manned  by  Irifli  feamen,  or  by  fliips  manned 
by  certain  proportions  of  Irifli  feamen  j  and  that  all  laws  which  fliall 
hereafter  be  cnaded  by  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  for  fecuring  exclu- 
five privileges,  advantages  and  immunities  to  the  fliips  and  mariners  of 
Great  Britain,  and  of  the  Britifli  colonies,  fettlcments  and  plantations, 
(hall  fecure  the  fame  privileges,  advantages  and  immunities,  in  all  refpeds, 
and  in  as  full  and  ample  manner,  to  the  fliips  and  mariners  of  Ireland,  as 
to  the  fliips  and  mariners  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  Britifli  colonies, 
fettlements  and  plantations  ;  and  that  the  like  exclufive  privileges  fliall 
from  time  to  time  be  confirmed  and  fecured  in  the  fame  manner,  and  un- 
der the  fame  reftraints  and  regulations,  in  this  kingdom  as  in  Great 
Britain,  to  the  fliips  and  mariners  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  Britifli 
colonies,  fettlemencs  and  plantations. 

AND  be  it  declared,  that  it  fliall  be  held  and  adjudged  to  be  a  funda- 
mental and  efl"ential  condition  of  the  prefent  fettlement,  that  Irifli  fail 
cloth  fliall  be  deemed  Britifli  within  the  meaning  of  every  ad  refpeding 
the  furnifliingof  fliips  therewith,  and  be  entitled  to  equal  preference  or  ad- 
vantage as  Britifli,  for  the  ufe  of  the  Britifli  navy. 

AND  be  it  further  declared  and  enaded,  that  it  fliall  be  held  and  adjudg- 
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cd  to  be  a  fundamental  and  elfential  condition  of  the  prefent  fettlemcnt, 
that  the  people  of  this   kingdom  now,  and  at  all  times  to  come,  (hall 
have  the  benefit  of  trading  to  and  from  the  Britifli  colonies  and  plantati- 
ons in  the  Weft  Indies  and  America,  and  to  and  from  the  Britifh  fettlc- 
ments  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  and  in  all  articles  of  their  growth,  pro- 
duce or  manufafture,  in  as  full  and  ample  manner  as  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  ;  and  (hall  likewife  have  the  benefit  of  trading  in  the  like  ample 
manner  to  and  from  all  fuch  colonies,  fettlements  and  plantations  which 
Great  Britain  may  hereafter  acquire  or  eftablifh  j  and  alfo  to  and  from  fuch 
Britifh  fettlements  as  may  exift  in  the  countries  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  the  Streights  of  Magellan,  whenever  the  commerce  to  the  faid 
countries  ftiall  ceafe  to  be  carried  on  by  an  exclufive  company  having  li- 
berty to  import  into  the  port  of  London  only ;  and  therefore  that  the 
comm«rce  to  and  from  the  faid  colonies,  fettlements  and  plantations, 
(hall  at  all  times  be  carried  on  between  Ireland  and  the  faid  colonies,  plan- 
tations and  fettlements,  under  the  like  regulations,  rel^ridlions  and  prohi- 
bitions as  between  Great  Britain  and  the  faid  colonies,  plantations  and 
fettlements  ;  and  fo  that  ail  articles  imported  from  the  faid  colonies,  plan- 
tations and  fettlements  into  Ireland,  fhall  be  made  fubjeft  to  the  fame 
duties  as  the  like  articles  are,  or  from  time  to  time  /hall  be  fubjeft  to  on 
importation  into  Great  Britain;  and  that  all  articles  exported  from  Ire- 
land to  any  of  the  Hiid  colonies,  plantations  and  fettlements,  maybe  made 
liable  to  fuch  duties,  and  entitled  to  fuch  drawbacks  only,  and  put  under 
fuch  regulations  as  may  be  nece/Tary,  in  order  that  the  fame  may  not  be 
exported  with  lefs  duties  or  impofitions  than  the  like  articles  fhall  be 
burthened  with  when  exported  from  Great  Britain  ;  and  that  the  importa- 
tion of  the  articles  of  the  grov»^th,  produce  or  manufadure  of  the  faid 
colonies,  plantations  and  fettlements  in  America,  the  Weft  Indies,  and 
the  Goafts  of  Africa,  lhall  be  favoured  by  this  kingdom  in  as  full  and 
ample  a  manner  as  by  Great  Britain,  againft  the  interference  of  fimilar 
articles  from  foreign  colonies ;  and  that  the  importation  of  fuch  articles 
of  the  growth,  produce  or  manufafture  of  any  Britifh  colonies  or  fettle- 
ments beyond  th2  Cape  cf  Good  Hope  to  the  Streights  of  Magellan,  fhall 
be  favoured  in  like  manner  as  by  Great  Britain  againft  the  interference  of 
fimilar  articles  from  any  countries  beyond  the  faid  Cape  to  the  faid 
Streights. 

AND  be  it  therefore  enaa:ed,that  fuch  perfonsto  be  appointed  as  afore- 
faid,  fhall  prepare  a  like  fchedule  or  fchedules  of  fuch  duties,  prohibit!- 
tions  and  regulations  as  may  now  be  neceffary  for  the  faid  purpofes  re- 
fpeaing  the  Britilh  colonies  and  plantations,  the  Weft  Indies  and  Ame- 
rica, and  the  Britifti  fettlements  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  to  be  laid  before 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  of  this  Kingdom  in  the  next  feffion  of  Parliament, 
or  as  foon  as  conveniently  may  be. 

PROVIDED  always,  and  it  is  hereby  declared  and  enaaed,  that  it  is 
noteflfentialto,  nor  is  intended  by  the  prefent  fettlement,  that  any  duty 
fhould  at  any  time  be  impofed  on  the  exportation  of  linens  or  provifions 
from  this  kingdom  to  any  Britifh  colony,  plantation  or  fettlement,  or  any 
additional  duty  on  the  importation  into  this  kingdom  of  rum  from  any 
fuch  colony,  plantation  or  fettlement,  or  of  any  material  of  manufaflure 
'  -which 
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which  Is  now  or  may  hereafter  be  allo\^ed  to  be  Imported  duty  free  Into 
cither  kingdom, 

AND  be  it  declared,  that  itfliall  be  held  and  adjudged  to  be  a  funda- 
mental condition  of  the  prefent  fettlement,  that  all  rum,  peltry,  whale- 
fins  or  oil  imported  from  the  countries  belonging  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  or  as  the  produce  of  fifheries  carried  on  by  the  fubjeds  of  the 
faid  States,  (hall  be  made  fubjedt  to  the  fame  duties,  on  importation  into 
this  kingdom,  as  the  fame  are  or  may  befubjedl  to  on  importation  in  like 
manner  into  Great  Britain. 

AND  be  it  therefore  enadled,  that  the  perfons  to  be  appointed  as  afore- 
fajd,  /hall  prepare  a  fchedule  or  fche-i'ii  ^^  of  fuch  duties  as  may  be  now 
necefTary  to  be  impofed  for  that  purpofe,  and  lay  the  fame  before  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  of  this  kingdom  on  the  firft  day  of  the  next  fcflion  of 
Parliament,  or  as  foon  as  conveniently  may  be. 

PROVIDED  always,  and  it  is  hereby  declared  and  enafted,  that  it  is 
not  intended  by  this  prefent  fettlement,  that  any  duty  or  prohibition  on 
any  article  of  the  growth,  produft  or  manufadure  of  any  foreign  colony  j 
or  on  any  rum,  oil,  peltry  or  whale-fins  of  any  of  the  States  of  North 
America,  fliould  be  impofed  until  the  expiration  of  four  months,  if  the 
Parliament  of  Ireland  ihall  be  then  fitting,  and  ihall  continue  to  fit  for 
four  months  next  enfuing,  without  being  prorogued  or  diflblved  j  or  in 
cafe  the  Parliament  rtiall  not  be  then  fitting,  or  fhall  not  continue  to  fit 
for  four  months  without  being  prorogued  or  dilTolved,  then  within  four 
months  after  the  commencement  of  the  next  enfuing  feffion  of  Parliament, 
AND  be  it  alfo  declared,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  that  it  Ihall  be 
held  and  adjudged  to  be  a  fundamental  and  effential  condition  of  the  pre- 
fent fettlement,  that  no  bounties  fhould  be  payable  in  Ireland  on  the  ex- 
portation of  any  article  to  any  of  the  Britifh  colonies  or  plantations  in 
America,  or  in  the  Weft  Indies,  or  to  the  Britifli  fettlements  on  the  coall 
of  Africa,  or  in  the  Eaft:  Indies,  or  on  the  exportation  of  any  article 
imported  from  the  Britifh  colonies  or  plantations  in  America,  or  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  or  from  theBritifh  fettlements  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  or  in 
the  Eaft  Indies,  or  of  any  manufacture  made  of  fuch  article,  unlcfs  in 
cafes  where  a  fimllar  bounty  is  payable  in  Great  Britain  on  exportation 
from  thence,  or  where  fuch  bounty  Is  merely  in  the  nature  of  a  drawback, 
or  compenfation  of  or  for  duties  paid  over  and  above  any  duties  paid  in 
Great  Britain. 

AND  be  it  declared,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  that  it  fhall  be  held 
and  adjudged  to  be  a  fundamental  and  effential  condition  of  the  prefent 
fettlement,  that  when  any  goods  of  the  growth,  produce  or  manufadure 
of  the  Britifli  Weft  India  Iflands,  or  any  other  of  the  Britifti  colonies  or 
plantations,  fhall  be  imported  into  this  kingdom  from  Great  Britain, 
fuch  original  certificate  of  the  revenue  officer  or  officers  of  the  faid  colo- 
nies rcfpedively  as  ffiall  be  required  by  law  on  importation  into  Great 
Britain,  Ihall  be  delivered  to  the  colledor  of  the  port  where  the  fame 
fhall  be  imported  into  this  kingdom  ;  and  if  the  whole  quantity  of  fuch 
goods  included  in  one  certificate  fhall  not  be  Imported  at  one  time,  then 
fuch  original  certificate,  properly  endorfed  as  to  quantity,  fliall  be  delivered 
with  the  firft  parcel  j  and  to  indcrjtlfy  the  remainder,  if  exported  within 
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three  years,  new  certificates  from  the  proper  officer  of  the  port  in  Grsat 
Britain,  extraded  from  the  regillry  there,  of  the  original  documents, 
fpecifying  the  quantities  before  exported  from  Great  Britain,  by  what 
veflels  and  to  what  ports,  rtiall  be  delivered  to  the  coUedor  of  the  port 
where  the  fame  fliall  be  imported,  under  pain  of  forfeiting  all  fuch  goods 
fo  imported  without  fuch  certificates  refpedively. 

BE  it  therefore  enaded,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  that  when  anyfliip 
or  veflel  (hall  arrive  from  any  port  or  place  in  Great  Britain  at  any  port 
in  this  kingdom  laden  with  any  goods  the  growth,  produce  or  manufac- 
ture of  the  Britifii  Weft  India  ifiands  or  any  other  of  the  Britifli  colonies 
or  plantations,  no  fuch  goods  ftiall  be  admitted  to  be  imported  into  this 
kingdom  unlefs  accompanied  with  fuch  original  certificates  of  the  revenue 
officers  in  the  faid  colonies  as  fliall  be  required  by  la\v  on  importation  into 
Great  Britain  from  the  faid  colonies  or  plantations  refpcaively,  unddr 
fuch  regulations,  reftridions,  penalties  and  forfeitures  as  tlie  like  goods 
arefubjea  to  on  importation  into  Great  Britain  from  the  faid  colonies  and 
plantations. refpeftively,  or  unlefs  when  the  whole  quantity  included  in 
one  certificate  lhall  not  be  fllipped  at  any  one  time,  the  original  certifi- 
cate, properly  endorfed  as  to  quantity,  fliall  have  been  fent  with  the  firft 
parcel,  and  the  remainder  fliall  have  been  ftiipped  within  three  years, 
and  fliall  be  accompanied  with  new  certificates  granted  by  the  prope:* 
officers  of  the  ports  in  Great  Britain,  extraded  from  a  regiftry  of  the 
original  documents,  fpecifying  the  quantities  before  ftiipped  from  thence, 
hy  what  velTel  and  to  what  port. 

AND  be  it  declared,  that  "it  fliall  be  held  and  adjudged  to  be  a  funda- 
mental and  eflential  condition  of  the  prefent  fettlemenr,  that  fo  long  as 
tiie  commerce  between  Great  Brltam  and  the  countries  beyond  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  to  the  Streights  of  Magellan  fliall  continue  to  be  carried  ort 
folely  by  on  exclufive  company  having  liberty  to  import  into  the  port  of 
London  only,  no  goods  of  the  growth,  produce  or  manufadurc  of  the 
faid  countries  fliall  be  imported  into  this  kingdom  from  any  other  place 
than  from  Great  Britain,  except  dye  fluffs,  drugs,  cotton  or  other  wool 
and  fpiceries,  and  except  fuch  goods  as  arc  now  or  hereafter  may  be  im- 
portable into  Great  Britain  from  any  other  place  than  the  faid  countries, 
which  goods  fliall  be  importable  into  this  kingdom  from  the  fame  coun- 
tries from  which  they  may  be  importable  into  Great  Britain,  and  under 
the  fame  duties  and  regulations  to  which  they  fhall  be  fubjed  on  fuch 
importation  into  Great  Britain. 

BE  it  therefore  enaded,  that  fo  long  as  the  commerce  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  countries  beyond  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Streights 
of  Magellan  fliall  continue  to  be  carried  on  folely  by  an  exclufive  compa- 
ny having  liberty  to  import  into  the  port  of  London  only,  no  goods  of 
ths  growth,  produce  or  manufadure  of  the  faid  countries  fhall  be  import- 
ed into  this  kingdom  from  any  other  place  than  from  Gieat  Britain,  ex- 
cept dye  fluffs,  drugs,  cotton  or  other  wool  and  fpiceries,  and  except  fuch 
goods  as  may  now  or  hereafter  may  be  importable  into  Great  Britain  from 
any  other  place  than  :he  faid  ccuntriss,  which  goods  fhall  be  importable 
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3nto  this  kingdom  from  the  fame  countries  from  which  they  may  be  Im- 
portable into  Great  Britain,  and  under  the  fame  duties  and  regulations  to 
which  theyrtiall  He  fuhje£^^  on  fuch  importation  into  Great  Britain,  under 
penalty  of  forfeiting  all  fuch  goods,  and  the  fhip  or  vefTel  in  wliich  the 
fame  fhall  be  imported,  with  all  her  .guns,  tackle,  furniture  and  ammu- 
nition. 

PROVIDED  always,  and  it  is  hereby  declared,  that  it  fhall  be  held  and 
adjudged  to  be  a  fundamental  and  eflential  condition  of  the  prefcnt  fettle, 
ment,  that  no  prohibition  fhall  exift  or  be  laid  in  Great  Britain  on  the 
exportation  of  any  goods  of  the  growth,  produce  or  manufaf^ure  of  the 
faid  countries  from  Great  Britain  to  Ireland,  ajid  that  all  duties  paid  on 
importation  thereof  fhall  be  drawn  back  in  Great  Britain  on  fuch  exporta- 
tion, or  that  fuch  part  of  the  faid  duties  as  fhall  be  retained  fhall  be  ac. 
counted  for  and  remitted  to  the  revenue  of  this  kingdom. 

AND  be  it  declared,  that  it  fhall  be  held  and  adjudged  to  be  a  funda- 
mental and  efTential  condition  of  the  prefcnt  fettlement,  that  all  goods  of 
the  growth,  produce  or  manufacture  of  Ireland,  whether  exported  from 
Ireland  or  from  Great  Britain,  ft\all  be  deemed  Britifln  goods  within  the 
meaning  of  any  obligation  in  any  flatute  or  charter  of  fuch  exclufive  com- 
pany, to  export  any  quantity  or  value  of  BritiHi  goods  annually,  or  other- 
wife,  fo  as  effedlually  to  allow  the  exportation  of  fuch  goods  by  the  faid 
company  from  this  kingdom,  and  from  Great  Britain,  and  that  fuch  ex- 
portation fhall  be  for  fo  much  a  performance  ©f  fuch  obligation  ;  and  that 
all  fliips  freighted  by  the  faid  company  fhall  be  at  liberty  to  touch  at  any 
of  the  ports  of  this  kingdom,  and  to  take  on  board  any  good?,  whether 
native  or  foreign,  which  the  faid  company  are  or  fliall  be  permitted  to  ex- 
port from  Great  Britain. 

AND  be  it  declared,  that  It  fhall  be  held  and  adjudged  to  be  a  funda- 
mental and  effential  condition  of  the  prefent  fettlement,  that  fo  long  as 
the  faid  trade  fhall  be  carried  on  by  fuch  an  exclufive  company,  having 
equal  liberty  to  carry  out  to  the  faid  countries  from  this  kingdom  as  from 
any  part  of  Great  Britain  all  goods,  whether  of  foreign  or  na  ive  pro- 
duce, no  fhips  fhall  be  aJlowed  to  clear  out  from  this  kingdom  for  any 
of  the  faid  courUries  but  fuch  as  fhall  be  freighted  by  fuch  company,  and 
fhall  have  failed  from  the  port  of  London,  and  except  fuch  foreign  fhips 
as  might  by  any  law  now  or  hereafter  to  be  in  force  clear  out  for  foreign 
fettlements  in  the  fa*d  countries  from  Great  Britain,  which  fhipc  fhall  be 
allowed  to  clear  out  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  or  fhall  be  allowed  from 
Great  Britain. 

BE  it  therefore  enadted,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  that  fo  long  as  the 
faid  trade  fhall  be  carried  on  by  fuch  an  exclufive  company  having  equal 
liberty  to  carry  out  to  the  faid  countries  from  this  kingdom  any  goods, 
whether  of  foreign  or  native  produce,  which  may  be  carried  out  to  the 
faid  countries  from  Great  Britain,  no  fhips  fhall  be  allowed  to  clear  out  from 
this  kingdom  for  any  ofThefaid  countries  but  fuch  as  fhall  be  freighted  by 
fuch  company,  and  except  fuch  foreign  fhips  as  might  by  any  law  now  or 
hereafter  to  be  in  forc«  clear  out  for  foreign  fettlements  in  the  faid  coan- 
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tri«  from  Great  Britain,  which  ftiips  fhall  be  allowed  to  clear  out  from 
this  kingdom  In  the  fame  manner  as  is  or  ftiall  be  allowed  from  Great 
Britain. 

AND  be  it  further  declared,  that  it  fhall  be  held  and  adjudged  to  be  a 
fundamental  and  eflential  condltiorv  of  the  prefent  fettlement,  that  all 
goods  which  may  be  exported  from  this  kingdom  to  the  countries  beyond 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Streights  of  Magellan,  fo  long  as  the  com- 
merce with  thoft;  countries  fliall  be  carried  on  by  fuch  exclufive  company, 
(hall  be  exported  with  equal  exemption  from  or  incumbrance  of  duties, 
and  under  like  regulations  as  the  fimilar  goods  are  or  may  be  exportable 
from  Great  Britain  thither. 

AND  be  it  enaded,  that  the  fald  perfons  fo  to  be  appointed  as  aforefafd, 
ftiall  prepare  a  fchedule  of  all  fuch  duties  and  regulations  as  may  be  n^w 
necefTary  for  that  purpofe,  to  be  laid  before  theHoufe  of  Commons  on  the 
firft  day  of  the  next  feflion  of  parliament,  or  as  foon  as  conveniently  may 
be. 

AND  be  It  declared,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  that  it  fliall  be  held 
and  adjudged  to  be  a  fundamental  and  eiTential  condition  of  the  prefent 
fettlement,  that  all  goods  or  commodities  whatever  which  (hall  hereafter 
be  imported  into  this  kingdom  from  Great  Britain,  or  into  Great  Britain 
from  this  kingdom,  fhall  be  put,  by  laws  to  be  paffed  in  the  parlia- 
ments of  the  two  kingdoms  refpeftlvely,  under  the  fame  regulations,  with 
refpedl  to  bonds,  cockets  and  other  inftruments,  to  which  the  like  goods 
are  fubjedl  in  pafling  from  one  port  of  Great  Britain  to  the  other. 

AND  in  order  to  prevent  difputes  touching  the  exercife  of  the  right  of 
the  inhabitants  of  each  kingdom  to  fifli  on  the  coafts  of- any  parts  of  the 
Britifli  dominions, 

BE  it  declared,  that  It  fhall  be  held  and  adjudged  to  be  a  fundamental 
and  eflential  condition  of  this  fettlement,  that  the  inhabitants  of  both 
kingdoms  fhall  have  equal  right  to  carry  on  fifheries  on  every  part  of  the 
coafls  of  the  Britifh  dominions. 

BE  it  therefore  enabled,  that  all  his  Majefly's  fubjefts  refiding  in 
Great  Britain  or  the'dominions  belonging  thereto,  fhall  enjoy  equal  privi- 
leges and  advantages  with  his  Majefty's  fubjedls  refiding  in  Ireland,  in 
carrying  on  fifheriss  on  the  ccaft  of  Ireland. 

AND  be  it  declared,  that  it  fhall  be  held  and  adjudged  to  be  a  funda- 
mental and  efTential  condition  of  this  prefent  fettlement,  that  the  importa- 
tion of  articles  from  foreign  countries  fhall  be  regulated  from  time  to 
time  in  each  kingdom  on  fuch  terms  as  may  effeftually  favour  the  impor- 
tation of  fimilar  articles  of  the  growth,  produce  or  manufafture  of  the 
ether,  except  in  the  cafe  of  materials  of  manufaOure  which  are  or  here- 
after may  be  allowed  to  be  imported  from  foreign  countries  duty  free, 

AND  WHEREAS  it  may  be  expedient  that  the  privileges  of  printing 
and  vending  bocks,  engraving  prints,  maps,  charts  and  plans,  which  are 
new  or  may  beat  any  time  hereafter  legally  .poflWed  under  the  grant  of 
the  crown  or  otherwife,  and  the  copy -rights  of  authors  and  bookfellers, 
the  engraved  property  of  engravers,  print  and  map-fellers,  and  the  rights 
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under  patents  granted  by  the  crown,  or  continued  hy  parliament,  fortSc 
encouragement  of  new  inventions,  Hiould  be  protected  in  tacli  king- 
dom : 

BE  it  further  enadted  and  declared,  that  it  Is  not  Intended  by  this  prc- 
fent  fettlement,  nor  (hall  any  thing  in  this  aft  contained  extend,  or  be 
conftrued  to  extend,  to  prevent  the  continuing  or  impofing  of  any  prohi- 
bition in  either  kingdom  on  the  importation  of  any  books,  prints,  maps, 
charts  or  plans,  the  exclufive  privilege  of  printing,  engraving  and  vend- 
ing whereof  in  fuch  kingdom  fliall  be  legally  poirelTed  by  any  perfon  or 
perlons  under  luch  grant  or  otlierwife,  or  under  fuch  copy-right,  nor  on 
the  importation  of  any  article,  the  exclufive  right  of  making,  ufing  or 
vending  whereof  in  fuch  kingdom  (hall  be  legally  poflelfcd  by  any  perfon 
or  perfons  under  fuch  patent  or  aft  of  parliament. 

AND  WHEREAS  itisjuft  and  reafonable  that  as  foon  as  the  necef, 
fary  regulations  fhall  be  agreed  upon  and  eftablifhed  by  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britain,  for  carrying  the  prefent  fettlement  into  execution,  and 
that  an  aft  or  a£ts  to  be  pafled  by  the  faid  parliament  for  that  purpofe 
fiiall  be  declared  by  the  parliannent  ef  this  kingdom  to  contain  provifions 
fatisfaftory  and  fufficient  for  the  fame,  a  provifion  equally  permanent  and 
fecure  fliould  be  made  on  the  part  of  this  kingdom  towards  defraying, 
by  fome  fixed  mcdt;,  in  proportion  to  its  growing  profper/ty,  the  necef- 
fary  expencesof  protefling  the  trade  and  general  interefts  of  the  empire  : 

BE  it  therefore  further  enafted,  that  whatever  fum  the  grofs  hereditary 
revenue  of  this  kmgdom,  after  deducing  all  drawbacks,  re-payments, 
or  bounties  granted  in  the  nature  of  drawbacks,  fliall  produce  in  the  year 
ending  on  the  2,5th  day  of  March  which  fhall  next  Immediateiy  follow 
the  completion  and  commencement  of  this  prefent  fettlement,  and  on 
every  fucceeding  year  ending  the  25th  of  March,  over  and  above  the  fum 
of  656,0001.  Irifh  currency,  fubjeft  to  the  limitations  and  conditions 
herein-after  provided,  lhall  be  appropriated  towards  the  fupport  of  tlic 
naval  force  of  the  empire,  in  manner  herein-after  direfted. 

PROVIDED  always,  that  if  in  any  year  there  fliall  be  incurred,  ex- 
cept on  account  of  war,  danger  of  war,  Infurreftion,  danger  of  infurrec- 
tion,  or  fuch  like  unforefeen  emergency,  afVedIng  or  threatening  to  afledt 
the  public  fafety,  any  ex  pence  which  fhall  produce  an  excefs  beyond  the 
total  of  the  eftimates  approved,  and  amount  of  fupplies  granted  by  par- 
liament for  the  fervice  of  fuch  year,  in  every  fuch  cafe  the  faid  extraordi- 
nary expence  may  be  payable  out  of  and  deduced  from  the  furplus,  if  any 
fuch  there  be,  of  the  faid  hereditary  revenue,  and  the  remainder  of  fuch 
furplus  only  fliall  be  applicable  as  herein  after  direded. 

PROVIDED  alfo,  that  if  upon  a  comparifon  of  the  expences  of  any 
one  year  with  the  eftimates  approved  of,  or  the  amount  of  fupplies  grant- 
ed by  parliament  for  the  fervice  of  fuch  year,  any  deficiency  fliall  appear 
in  the  produce  of  the  aids  and  duties,  or  other  ways  and  means  granted, 
allotted  or  apprcprlattd  for  that  fervice,  fo  that  as  the  fame  fliall  not  have 
been  equal  to  the  amount  of  fupplies  granted,  fuch  deficiency  fliall  not 
intrench  upon  or  be  deduced  from,  or  be  made  good  out  of  fuch  furplus 
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ot  the  fald  hereditary  revenue,  but  fuch  furplus  as  aforefaid  fhall  be  ap- 
plied towards  the  fupport  of  the  naval  force  of  the  empire  as  herein-after 
direaed;  any  fuch  deficiency  in  the  produce  of  the  aids  or  duties,  or 
other  ways  and  means,  or  any  thing  in  this  or  any  other  adl  contaired  to 
the  contrary  notwithftanding, 

AND  be  it  further  enaded,  that  fuch  furplus  as  (hall  b«  applicable  by 
virtue  of  this  a<5t  towards  the  fupport  of  the  naval  force  of  the  empire, 
fhall  be  applied  from  time  to  time,  in  the  firft  place,  to  the  purchafe  of 
fail  cloth,  cordage,  naval  flores,  gunpowder,  provifions,  or  fuch  other 
articles  the  growth,  produce  or  manufaflure  of  this  kingdom,  as  can  be 
conveniently  and  fufficiently  fupplied  from  thence  for  the  ufe  of  the  royal 
navy,  in  fuch  manner  as  (hall  be  direfled  by  his  Ma^efly,  his  heirs  and 
fuccefibrs,  and  afterwards  to  fuch  heads  of  fervice,  for  the  ufe  of  the  faid 
navy,  as  (hall  be  diredled  in  like  manner. 

AND  be  it  enadled,  that  an  account  fliall  be  kept  .by  the  proper  officer 
or  officers  of  ail  the  i(rues  made  froni  time  to  time,  purfuant  to  fuch  di- 
reftions,  and  for  the  purpofes  for  which  the  fame  (hall  have  been  made. 

AND  be  it  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  that  exa£l  and  diftinft 
accounts  be  kept  by  the  feveral  proper  officers  of  the  amount  of  his  Ma- 
jefty's  faid  hereditary  revenue  in  this  kingdom,  and  of  the  exa€t  draw- 
backs, repayments,  or  bounties  granted  in  the  nature  of  drawbacks, 
which  (hall  be,  and  by  law  ought  to  be  paid  or  deduced  out  of  the  fame; 
and  that  an  account  of  the  whole  be  annually  returned  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant or  other  the  Chief  Governor  or  Governors  of  Ireland,  to  be  by 
him  or  them  tranfmitted  to  his  Majefty  ;  and  that  a  like  account  be  an- 
nually laid  before  parliament  on  the  firft  day  of  every  feffion. 

AND  be  it  further  declared  and  enadled,  that  it  is  the  true  intent  ani^ 
meaning  of  theprefent  fettlement,  that  any  removal,  fufpenfion  or  altera- 
tion of  any  hereditary  duties  which  may  bd  made  at  any  time  hereafter 
(hall  not  be  deemed  an  infringement  of  or  deviation  from  the  prefent  fet^ 
tiement. 

PROVIDED  always,  and  It  Is  hereby  ena£ted,  that  in  every  fuch  cafe 
an  account  (hall  be  kept  of  what  every  fuch  duty  would  have  produced 
in  cafe  it  had  not  been  altered,  removed  or  fufpended,  in  order  that  thp 
amount  thereof  may  be  from  time  to  time  duly  replaced  to  the  faid  here, 
ditary  revenue. 

AND  be  it  declared,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  that  It  (hail  be  adjudged 
to  be  a  fundamental  and  efl'entlal  condition  of  the  prefent  fettlement,  that 
the  due  colledion  of  the  duties  compofing  the  faid  hereditary  revenue 
jTiall  be  at  all  times  effectually  fecured,  and  that  for  that  purpofethe  faid 
duties  (hall  continue  to  be  collected  and  enforced,  as  well  by  the  powers* 
authorities,  regulations  and  provifions  applicable  to  the  fame  by  virtue  of 
the  acts  by  which  the  faid  duties  were  granted,  as  far  as  the  fame  have 
not  been  or  (hall  not  be  hereafter  altered  or  repealed,  as  by  any  other 
ppwers,  authorities,  regulations  or  provifions  which  are  or  may  be  from 
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time  to  time  applicable  by  law  to  the  collcfllon  of  any  additional  dutres 
which  are  or  fhall  be  payable  on  any  of  the  faid  articles  refpedlively. 

AND  be  it  declared  and  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  that  this 
act,  and  every  part  thereof,  (hall  commence  and  be  in  force  fo  foon  as  ah 
ad  or  afts  fliall  have  been  paffed  in  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  for 
carrying  into  efftft,  on  the  part  of  that  .kingdom,  the  prefent  fettlemenr, 
and  ail  matters,  provifions  and  regulations  herein  declared  to  be  funda- 
mental and  eflential  conditions  thereof  j  and  that  an  adt  fhall  have  been 
j»aflcd  in  the  Parliament  of  this  kingdom,  declaring  that  fuch  aft  or  afts 
of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  contain  fatisfaftory  provifions  for  car- 
rying into  effect  the  prefent  fettlemcnt. 

AND  WHEREAS  no  law  made  by  the  prefent  Parliament  can  limit 
or  reftrain  the  free  and  unqucftioned  excrcifc  or  difcretion  of  any  fuccced- 
ing  Parliaments,  who  muft  be  competent,  equally  zs  is  the  prefent,  to 
every  act  of  legiflation  whatever  :  And  whereas  the  continuance  of  the 
prefent  fettlement  muft  depend  on  the  due  obfervance  in  both  kingdoms  of 
the  feveral  matters  herein  declared  to  be  fundamental  and  efTcntial  condi- 
tions thereof,  according  to  their  true  intent,  fpirit  and  meaning. 

BE  it  declared,  that  the  continuance  of  the  prefent  fettlement,  and  the 
duration  of  this  act,  and  of  every  thing  herein  contained,  fliall  depend 
upon  the  due  obfervance  in  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  of  the  feveral 
matters  herein  declared  to  be  fundamental  and  eflential  conditions  of  the 
faid  fettlement,  according  to  the  true  intent,  meaning  and  fpirit  thereof. 

PROVIDED,  neverthelefs,  that  all  the  faid  fundamental  and  eflential 
conditions  fliall  in  all  times  be  held  and  deemed  to  be,  and  to  have  been 
duly  obferved  in  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  unlefs  it  fliall  have  been 
cxprefsly  declared  by  a  joint  addrefs  of  both  Houfes  of  Parliament  of  this 
kingdom  to  his  Majcfly,  that  the  fame  have  not  been  duly  obferved. 


The  End. 
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The  Original  Eleven  PROPOSITIONS  voted  by  the 
Parliament  of  Ireland  in  February,  and  fent  to  the  Bri- 
ti(h  Houfe  of  Commons. 

I.TJ  ESOLVED,  That  It  is  highly  important  to  the  general  Intereft  of  the 
Xx  Britifh  Empire,  that  the  Trade  between  Great  Bnta'm  and  Ireland  he 
encouraged  and  extended  as  much  as  pojjihle  \  and,  for   that  Purpofe^  that  the 
Intercourfe  and  Commerce  be  finally  fettled  and  regulated,  on  permanent 
and  equitable  Principles,  for  the  mutual  Benefit  of  both  Countries, 

II.  Refolved,  That  towards  carrying  into  full  EfFeft  fo  defirable  a  Settle- 
ment, it  is  fit  and  proper  that  all  Articles,  not  the  Growth  or  Manufac- 
ture of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  fhould  be  imported  into  each  Kingdom 
from  the  other,  reciprocally,  under  the  fame  Regulation,  and  at  the 
fame  Duties,  if  fubjed-  to  Duties,  to  which  they  are  liable  when  imported 
<lire<5tly  from  the  Place  of  their  Growth,  Produft,  or  Manufacture  j  and 
Jhat  all  Duties  originally  paid  on  Importation  into  either  Country  refpec- 
tively,  fhall  be  fully  drawn  back  on  Exportation  to  the  other. 

III.  Refolved,  That,  for  the  fame  Purpofe,  it  is  proper,  that  no  prohi- 
bition ihould  exift,  in  either  Country,  againft  the  Importation,  Ufe  or 
Sale  of  any  Article,  the  Growth,  Produd,  or  Manufafture  of  the  other  j 
and  that  the  Duty  on  the  Importation  of  every  fuch  Article,  if  fubjeft  to 
Duty,  in  either  Country,  fhould  beprecifely  the  fame  in  the  one  Country  as  in 
the  other,  except  where  an  Addition  may  be  necefTary,  in  either  Country, 
in  confequeoce  of  an  Internal  Duty  on  any  fuch  Article  of  its  ovv'n  Con- 
fumptlon. 

IV.  Refolved,  that  In  all  Cafes  where  the  'Duties  on  Articles  of  the 
Growth,  Produft,  or  Manufadure  of  either  Country,  are  different  on  the 
Importation  into  the  other,  it  would  be  expedient  that  they  fhould  be  re- 
duced, in  the  kingdom  where  they  are  the  higheil,  to  the  Amount  payable 
in  the  other :  and  that  all  fuch  Articles  fhould  be  exportable,  from  the 
Kingdom  into  which  they  fhall  be  imported,  as  free  from  Duty  as  the 
fimllar  Commodities  or  Home  Manufactures  of  the  fame  Kingdom . 

V.  Refolved,  That  for  the  fame  Purpofe,  it  is  alfo  proper,  that  in  all 
Cafes,  where  either  Kingdom  fhall  charge  Articles  of  its  own  Confumpti- 
on  with  an  Internal  Duty  on  the  Manufacture,  or  a  Duty  on  the  Material, 
the  fame  Manufacture,  when  imported  from  the  other,  may  be  charged 
with  a  farther  Duty  on  Importation,  to  the  fame  Amount  as  the  Internal 
Duty  on  the  Manufacture,  or  to  an  Amount  adequate  to  countervail  the 
Duty  on  the  Material  j  and  fhall  be  entitled  to  fuch  Drawbacks  «r  Boun- 
ties on  Exportation,  as  may  leave  the  fame  fubject  to  no  heavier  burden 
than  the  Home-made  Manufacture  j  fuch  farther  Duty  to  continue  fo 
long  only  as  the  Interna!  Confumpticn  fhall  be  charged  with  the  Duty  or 
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Duties  to  balance  which  it  fliall  be  impofed,  or  until  the  Manufacture 
coming  from  the  other  Kingdom  (hall  be  fubjected  there  to  an  equal  Bur- 
denj  not  drawn  back,  or  comoenfated  for  on  Exportation • 

VI.  Refolved.  That,  in  order  to  g've  Permanency  to  the  Settlement 
now  intended  to  be  eftabllfhed,  it  isneceffary  that  no  Prohibition,  ernew 
or  additional  Duties,  fhould  be  hereafter  impofed,  in  either  kingdom,  on 
the  Importation  of  any  Article  of  the  Growth,  Product  or  Manufacture 
of  the  other,  except  fuch  additionai  Duties,  as  may  berequifite  to  balanc« 
Duties  on  Internal  Confumption,  purfuant  to  the  foregoing  Refolution. 

VII.  Refolved,  That,  for  the  fame  Furpofc,  it  is  necefTary,  farther,  that 
no  Prohibition,  or  nfvV  or  additional  Duties,  fhould  be  hcreatter  impofed, 
in  either  Kingdom,  on  the  Exportation  of  any  Articles  of  native  Growth, 
Produft,  or  Manufacture,  from  thence  to  the  other,  except  fuch  as  either 
Kingdom  may  deem  expedient,  from  Time  to  Time,  upon  Corn,  Meal, 
Malt,  Flour,  and  Bifcuits,  and  alfo  except  where  there  now  exirts  any 
Prohibition  which  is  not  reciprocal,  or  any  Duty  whi  ch  is  not  equal,  in 
both  Kingdoms  ;  in  svery  which  Cafe  the  Prohibition  may  be  mad«  reci- 
procal, or  the  Duties  raifed  fo  as  to  mike  them  equal. 

VIII.  Refolved,  That  for  the  fame  Purpofe,  Jt  is  receflary,  that  no 
Bounties  whatfoever  fhould  be  paid  or  payable,  in  either  Kingdom,  on  the 
Exportation  of  any  Article  to  the  other,  except  fuch  as  relate  to  Corn,  Meal, 
Malt,  Flour  and  Buifcuits,  and  fuch  as  are  in  the  Nature  of  Drawbacks, 
or  Compenfations  for  Duties  paid  ;  and  that  no  Bounty  fhall  be  granted 
in  this  Kingdom,  on  the  Exportation  of  any  Article  imported  from  the 
Britifh  Plantations,  or  any  Manufacture  made  of  fuch  Artic'e,  unlefs  in 
Cafes  where  a  fimilar  Bou  nty  is  payable  in  Britain  on  Exportation  from 
thence,  or  where  fuch  Bounty  is  merely  in  the  nature  of  a  Drawback,  or 
Compenfation  of  or  for  Duties  paid,  over  and  above  any  Duties  paid 
thereon  in  Britain. 

IX.  Refolved,  That  it  is  expedient,  for  t+ie  general  Benefit  of  the  Britifh 
Empire,  that  the  Importation  «f  Articles  from  Foreign  States  fhould  be 
regulated,  from  Time  to  Time,  in  each  Kingdom,  on  fuch  Terms  as  may 
afford  an  effedual  Preference  to  the  Importation  of  fimilar  Articles  of  the 
Growth,  Produ<£)-,  or  Manufacture  of  the  other. 

X.  Refolved,  That,  it  is  elfential  to  the  commercial  interefls  of  this 
country  to  prevent,  as  much  as  pofTibie,  an  accumulation  of  national 
debt,  and  therefore  it  is  highly  expedient  that  the  annual  revenues  of  this 
kingdom  fhould  be  made  equal  to  its  annual  expences 

XI.  Refolved,  That  for  the  better  Protedion  of  Trade,  whatever  Sum 
the  grofs  hereditary  Revenue  of  this  Kingdom  (after  deducing  all  Draw- 
backs, Re-payments,  or  Bounties,  granted  in  the  Nature  of  Drawbacks,) 
fhall  produce,  over  and  above  the  Sum  of  656,000!.  in  each  Year  of 
Peace,  wherein  the  annual  Revenues  fliiall  be  equal  to  the  annual  Expen- 
ces, and  in  each  Year  of  war,  without  regard  to  fuch  equality,  fhould  be 
appropriated  towards  the  Support  of  the  Naval  Force  of  the  Empire,  in 
fuch  Manner  as  the  Parliament  of  this  Kingdom  fhall  dlre^. 
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Copy  of  the  TWEOTY  RESOLUTIONS,  voted 
the  Two  Houfes  of  the  Britifli  Parliairient. 

I.    J^E  so  LrE  D,  Thit  It  is  highly  important  to  the  general  Interefts 
-^l-  of  the  Britifli  Empire,  that  tht  Intercourfe  and  Commerce  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ftiould  be  finally  regulated  on  permanent  and 
equitable  Principles,  for  the  mutual  Benefits  of  both  Countries. 

II.  Refohed,  That  it  is  confiftent  with  the  eflential  Interefts  of  the  Manu- 
faftures,  Revenue,  Commerce,  and  Navigation  of  Great  Britain,  that  a  full 
Participation  of  Commercial  Advantages  Oiould  be  permanently  fecured  to 
Ireland,  whenever  a  Provifion,  equally  permanent  and  fecure,  (hall  be 
made  by  the  Parliament  of  that  Kingdom  towards  defraying,  in  Propor- 
tion to  its  growing  Profperity,  the  neceflary  Expences,  in  Time  of  Peace, 
of  protefting  the  Trade  and  general  Interefts  of  the  Empire. 

III.  Refolded,  Th-at,  towards  carrying  into  full  EfFcft  fodefirable  a  Set- 
tlement, it  is  fit  and  proper  that  all  Articles,  not  the  Growth  or  Manu- 
faflure  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  except  thofe  of  the  Growth,  Produce, 
or  Manufafture  of  any  of  the  Countries  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
to  the  Streights  of  Magellan,  fhould  be  imported  into  each  Kingdom  from 
the  other  reciprocally,  under  the  fame  Regulations,  and  at  the  fame  Duties 
(if  fubjea  to  Duties)  to  which  they  would  be  liable  when  imported  di- 
re£Hy  from  the  Country  or  Place  from  whence  the  fame  may  have  been 
imported  into  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  refpedively,  as  the  Cafe  may  be  j 
and  that  all  Duties  originally  paid  on  Importation  into  either  Country  re- 
fpeftively,  except  on  Arrack  and  Foreign  Brandy,  atid  on  Rum,  and  all 
Sorts  of  ftrong  Waters,  not  imported  from  the  Britifli  Colonies  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  fhall  be  fully  drawn  back,  within  a  Time  to  be  fixed,  on  Ex- 
portation to  the  other ;  but  aeverthelefs,  that  the  Duties  fliall  continue  to 
be  protected  and  guarded  as  at  prefent,  by  withholding  the  Drawback 
until  a  Certificate  from  the  proper  Officers  of  the  Revenue  in  the  King- 
dom to  which  the  Export  may  be  made,  fliall  be  returned,  and  compared 
with  the  Entry  Outwards, 

IV.  Refohed,  That  it  is  highly  Important  to  the  general  Interefts  of  the 
Britifli  "Bmpire,  that  the  Laws  for  regulating  Trade  and  Navigation  fliould 
be  the  fame  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  and  therefore  that  it  is  eflentiab 
towards  carrying  into  EfFeft  the  prefent  Settlement,  that  all  Laws  which 
have  been  made,  or  fliall  be  made,  In  Great  Britain,  for  fecuring  exclufive 
Privileges  to  the  Ships  and  Mariners  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the 
Britifli  Colonies  and  Plantations,  and  for  regulating  and  reftraining  the 
Trade  of  the  Britifli  Colonies  and  Plantations  (fuch  Laws  impofing  the 
fame  Reftraints,  and  conferring  the  fame  Benefits,  on  the  Subjefts  of 
both  Kingdoms)  fliould  be  in  Force  in  Ireland  ,  by  Laws  to  be  pafled  in  the 
Parliament  of  that  Kingdom,  for  the  fame  Time  and  in  the  fame  Manner 
as  in  Great  Britain, 

V.  Refohed,  That  it  is  further  effential  to  this  Settlement,  that  all 
Goods  and  Commodities  af  the  Growth,  Produce,  or  Manufafture  of  Bri- 
tifli or  Foreign  Colonies  in  America,  or  the  Weft  Indies,  and  the  Britifli  or 
Foreign  Settlements  on  th«  Coaft  of  Africa,  imported  into  Ireland,  fliould, 
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•n Importation,  be  fubje£l  to  the  fame  Dutlos  and  Regubitions  at  the  like 
Goods  arc,  or  from  Time  to  Time  (hall  be  fubjeft  to,  upon  Importation 
into  Great  Britain  i  or  if  prohibited  to  be  imported  into  Great  Britain, 
(hall  be  prohibited  in  like  Manner  from  being  imported  into  Ireland. 

VI.  Rejohedy  That,  in  order  to  prevent  illicit  Praaices  injurious  to 
the  Revenue  and  Commerce  of  both  Kingdoms,  it  is  expedient,  that  alJ 
Goods,  whether  of  the  Growth,  Produce,  or  Manufafture  of  Great  Bri- 
tain or  Ireland,  or  of  any  Foreign  Country,  which  (hall  hereafter  be  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain  from  Ireland,  or  into  Ireland  from  Great  Britain, 
(hould  be  put  (by  Laws  to  be  paflcd  in  the  Parliaments  of  the  Two  King- 
doms) under  the  fame  Regulations  with  rcfpe<£l  to  Bonds,  Cockets,  and 
other  Inftruments,  as  the  like  Goods  pafling  from  One  Port  of  Great  Bri- 
tain to  another. 

VII.  Refohedy  That,  for  the  like  Purpofe,  it  is  alfo  expedient,  that  when 
any  Goods,  the  Grow  th,  Produce,  or  Manufacture  of  the  Britifli  Weft 
India  Iflands,  or  any  other  of  the  Britifla  Colonies  or  Plantations,  ftiall  be 
fhipped  from  Ireland  for  Great  Britain,  they  (hould  be  accompanied  with 
^uch  original  Certificates  of  the  Revenue  Officers  of  the  faid  Colonies  as 
fliall  be  required  by  Law  on  Importation  into  Great  Britain  j  and  that, 
when  the  whole  Quantity  included  in  One  Certificate  ftiall  not  be  (hipped 
at  any  One  Time,  the  Original  Certificate,  properly  indorfed  as  to  Quantity 
fhould  be  fent  with  the  Firft  Parcel  i  and,  to  indentify  the  Remainder,  if 
(hipped  within  a  Time  to  be  limited,  new  Certificates  (hould  be  granted 
by  the  principal  Officers  of  the  Ports  in  Ireland,  extrafted  from  a  Regifter 
of  the  original  Documents,  fpecifying  the  Quantities  before  Ihipped  from 
thence,  by  what  VelTels,  and  to  what  Ports. 

VIII.  Refched,  That  it  is  effential,  for  carrying  into  Effisft  the  prefent 
Settlement,  that  all  Goods  exported  from  Ireland  to  the  Britifh  Colonies 
in  the  Weft  Indies,  or  in  America,  or  to  the  Britiffi  Settlements  on  tli« 
Coaft  of  Africa,  or  to  the  Countries  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  the 
Streightsof  Magellan,  fhould  from  Time  to  Time  be  made  liable  to  fuch. 
Duties  and  Drawbacks,  and  put  under  fuch  Regulations,  as  may  be  necef- 
fary,  in  order  that  the  fame  may  not  be  exported  with  lefs  Incuxnbrance  of 
Duties  or  Impofitions  than  the  like  Goods  (hall  be  burthened  with  whea 
exported  from  Great  Britain. 

IX.  Refolvedy  That  it  effential  to  the  general  Coanmercial  Interefts  of 
the  Empire,  that-  fo  long  as  the  Parliament  of  this  Kingdom  fliall  think  it 
advifcable  that  the  Commerce  to  the  Countries  beyonjd  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  the  Streights  of  Magellan,  fhall  be  carried  on  folcly  by  an  exclu- 
five  Company,  having  Liberty  to  import  into  the  Port  of  London  only, 
no  Goods  of  the  Growth,  Produce,  Manufadlure  of  the  faid  Countries 
(hould  be  allowed  to  be  imported  into  Ireland  but  through  Great  Briuin  i 
except  Dye  Siuffs,  Drugs,  Cotton,  or  other  Wool,  and  Spiceries,  which 
may  be  imported  into  Ireland  from  foreign  European  Countries,  fo  long 
as  the  fame  are  importable  from  foieign  European  Countries  into  Great 
Britain  :  And  that  it  fliall  be  lawful  to  export  fuch  Goods  of  the  Growth, 
Produce,  or  Manufadure  of  any  of  the  Countries  beyond  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  the  Streights  of  Magellan,  from  Great  Britain  to  Ireland, 
with  the  fame  Duties  retained  thereon  as  are  now  retained  on  their  beinS 
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exported  to  that  K.mgdom,  but  that  an  Account  (hall  be  kept  of  the  Du- 
ties retained  and  not  drawn  back  on  the  faid  Goods  exported  to  Ireland, 
and  that  the  Amount  thereof  (hall  be  remitted,  by  the  Receiver  General 
of  his  Majefty's  Cufloms  in  Great  Britain,  to  the  proper  Officer  of  the 
Revenue  in  Ireland,  to  be  placed  to  the  Account  of  His  MajeAy's  Reve- 
nue there,  fubje£l  to  the  Difpol'al  of  the  Parliament  of  that  Kingdom  , 
and  that  the  Ships  going  from  Great  Britain  to  any  of  the  faid  Countries 
beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Streights  of  Magellan,  fhouW  not 
be  reftrained  from  toucHing  at  any  of  the  Ports  in  Ireland,  and  taking  o« 
board  there  any  of  the  Goods  of  the  Growth,  Produce,  or  Manufafture  of 
that  Kinerdomj  and  that  no  Ships  be  allowed  to  clear  out  from  Ireland 
for  any  of  the  faid  Countries,  but  fuch  Ships  as  {h^\\  be  freighted  by  the 
laid  Company,  and  which  fliall  have  failed  from  the  Port  of  London  :  And 
that,  whenever  the  Commerce  to  the  faid  Countries  fhall  ceafe  to  be  fo 
carried  on  folely  by  fuch  an  exclufive  Compa^iy,  the  Gocids,  the  Growth, 
Produce,  or  Manufacture  of  the  faid  Countries  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  the  Streights  of  Magellan,  fhould  be  importable  into  Ireland 
from  the  fame  Countries  from  which  they  may  be  importable  into  Great 
Britain,  and  no  other. 

X.  Refch-ed,  That  no  Prohibition  (hould  exift,  in  either  Country, 
againft  the  Importation,  Ufe,  or  Sale  of  any  Article,  the  Growth,  Pro- 
duce, or  Manufadure  of  the  other,  except  fuch  as  eirtier  Kingdom  may 
judge  expedient,  from  Time  to  Time,  upon  Corn,  Meal,  Malt,  Flour, 
and  Bifcuits  j  and  except  fuch  qualified  Piohibitions,  at  prefent  contained 
in  any  Aft  of  the  Britilh  or  Irifli  Parliaments,  as  do  not  abfolutely  pre- 
vent the  importation  of  Goods  or  Manufa<flures,  or  Materials  of  Manu- 
factures, but  only  regulate  the  Weight,  the  Size,  the  Packages,  or  other 
particular  Circumftances,  or  prefcribe  the  Built  or  Country,  and  Dimenfi- 
ons  of  the  Ships  importing  the  fame  j  and  alfo  except  on  Ammunion, 
Arms,  Gunpowder,  and  other  Utenfis  of  War,  importable  only  by  virtue 
of  His  Majefty's  Licence  j  and  that  the  Duty  on  the  Importation  of  every 
fuch  Article  (if  fobjeCt  to  Duty  in  either  Country)  fhould  be  precifely  the 
fame  in  the  one  Country  as  the  other,  except  where  an  Addition  may  be 
necelTary  in  either  Country,  in  confequence  of  an  internal  Duty  on  any 
fuch  Article  of  its  own  Confumption,  or  an  internal  Bounty  in  the  Coun- 
try where  fuch  Article  is  grown,  produced,  or  manufadured  ;  and  except 
fuch  Duties  as  either  Kingdom  may  judge  expedient,  from  Time  to  Time, 
Aipon  Corn,  Meal,  Malt,  Flour,  and  Bifcuits. 

XI.  Refohed,  That  in  Cafes  where  the  Duties  on  Articles  of  the  Growth, 
Produce,  or  Manufacture  of  either  Country,  are  different  on  the  Importa- 
Jtion  into  the  other,  it  is  expedient,  that  they  fliould  be  reduced,  in  the 
•Kingdom  where  they  are  the  higlieft,  to  an  Amount  not  exceeding  the 
Amount  which  was  payable  in  the  other  cn  the  17th  of  May  1782  j  fo 
that,  where  any  Article  was  charged  with  a  Duty  on  Importation  into 
Ireland  of  Ten  and  a  Half  per  Centum  or  upwards,  on  the  17th  Day  of 
May  1782,  the  fame  Amount  fhall  not  belefs  than  fuch  Duty  of  Ten  and 
a  Half  per  Centum  j  and  that  all  fuch  Articles  fhould  be  exportable, 
from  the  Kingdom  into  which  they  fhall  be  imported,  as  free  from  Du- 
ties as  the  fimilar  Commodities  or  Home  Manufaflure  of  the  fame  King- 
dom ; 
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<lorn ;  Provided  always,  That  where  any  fuch  Articles  (hall  be  liable,  in 
cither  Country,  to  any  Duty  on  being  exported  to  any  foreign  Country, 
the  fame  Articles,  when  re-exported  Irom  either  of  the  faid  Kingdoms 
into  which  they  (li:*ll  have  been  fo  imported  as  aforcfaid,  fhull  pay  the 
like  Duties  as  if  they  had  been  originally  exported  from  the  Kingdom  of 
their  Growth,  Produce,  or  Manufadure,  to  fuch  foreign  Country. 

XII.  Refolvedy  That  it  is  alfo  proper,  that,  in  all  Cafes  where  th«  Aiticles 
of  the  Confumption  of  either  Kingdom  (hall  be  charged  with  an  interna! 
Duty  on  the  M.mufadlure,  the  fame  Manufadure,  when  imported  from 
the  other,  may  be  charged  with  a  farther  Duty  on  Importation,  adequate 
to  countervail  the  internal  Duty  on  the  ManufaiSure,  fuch  farther  Duty 
tc  continue  fo  long  only  as  the  internal  Ccnfumpiion  fliall  be  charged  with 
the  Duty  or  Duties  to  balance  which  it  (hall  be  impofed  j  fo  that  the 
countervailing  Duty  to  be  paid  upon  manufactured  Salt  imported  into 
any  Pnrt  cf  Great  Britain,  fhall  be  computed  upon  the  internal  Duty 
payable  thereon  in  England  ;  and  that,  where  theie  is  a  Duty  on  the  Raw 
Material  of  any  Manufacture  in  either  Kingdom,  fuch  Manufacture  may, 
on  its  Importation  into  the  faid  Kingdom  from  the  other,  be  charged 
with  fuch  a  countervailing  Duty  as  may  be  fufficient  to  fubjeft  the  fame 
to  Burdens  adequate  to  thofe  which  fuch  Manufacture  is  fubjwcl  to,  in 
confequence  of  fuch  Duties  on  futh  raw  Material  in  the  Kingdom  into 
which  fuch  Manufacture  is  fo  be  imported}  and  that  the  faid  Manu- 
factures, fo  imported,  (hall  be  entitled  to  fuch  Drawbacks  or  Bcuntits  on 
Exportation,  as  may  leave  the  farne  fubject  to  no  heavier  Burthen  than 
the  Home  made  Manufacture. 

XIII.  Refohedy  That,  in  order  to  give  Permanency  to  the  Settlement 
now  intended  to  be  eftabliflicd,  it  is  necefTary  that  no  new  or  additional 
Duties  (hould  be  hereafter  impcfed,  in  either  Kingdom,  on  the  Importati- 
on of  any  Article  of  the  Growth,  Produce,  or  Manufacture  of  the  other, 
except  fAich  additional  Duties  as  may  be  requifite  to  bahmce  Duties 
on  internal  Confumption,  purfuant  to  the  foregoing  Refolution,  or  in 
confequence  of  Bounties  remaining  on  fuch  Article  when  exported  from 
the  other  Kmgdom. 

XIV.  Refohedy  That,  for  the  fame  Purpofe,  it  is  neceflary,  farther,  that 
no  new  Prohibition,  or  new  o»  additional  Duties,  (hould  be  hereafter 
impofed,  in  either  Kingdom,  on  the  Exportation  of  any  Article  of  native 
Growth,  Produce,  or  Manufadure,  from  the  one  Kingdom  to  the  other, 
except  fuch  as  either  Kingdom  may  deem  expedient,  from  Time  to  Time 
upon  Corn,  Meal,  Malt,  Flour,  and  Bifcuits  :  Provided,  that  when  any 
Article  of  the  Growth,  Produce,  or  Manufadureof  either  Kingdom  fhall 
be  prohibited,  by  the  Laws  of  the  faid  Kingdom,  to  be  exported  to  foreign 
Countries,  the  fame  Article,  when  exported  to  the  other  Kingdom, 
fhall  be  prohibited  to  be  re-exported  from  thence  to  any  foreign 
Countries. 

XV.  Refohed,  That,  for  the  fame  Purpofe,  it  is  neceflary,  that  .00 
Bounties  whatfoevcr  fnould  be  paid  or  payable,  in  either  Kingdom,  on  the 
Exportation  of  any  Article  to  the  other,  except  fuch  as  relate  to  Corn, 
Meal,  Malt,  FId'ur,  arid  Bifcuits,  and  except  alfo  the  Bounties  atprefent 
^ivcn  by  Great  Britain  on  Beer  and  Spirits  diftiHed  from  Corn,  and  fuch 
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as  are  in  the  Nature  of  Drawbacks  or  Compenfatlons  for  Duties  paid  ; 

and  that  no  Bountres  fhould  be  payable  in  Ireland  on  the  Exportation  of 
any  Article  to  any  Britifh  Colonies  or  Plantations,  or  to  the  Britifli  Set- 
dements  on  the  Coaft  of  Africa,  or  on  the  Exportation  of  any  Article 
iniported  from  the  Britifh  Plantations,  or  from  the  Britifh  Settlements  on 
the  Coafl  of  Africa,  or  Britrih  Settlements  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  or  any  Ma- 
nutafture  mad«  of  fuch  Article,  unlefs  in  Cafes  where  a  fimilar  Bounty 
is  payable  in  Great  Britain  on  Exportation  from  thence,  Or  where  foch 
Bounty  is  merely  in  the  Nature  of  a  Drawback  or  Compenfation  of  or  for 
Duties  paid,  over  and  above  any  Duties  paid  thereon  in  Great  Britain  , 
and  that,  where  any  internal  Bounty  fhall  be  given  in  either  Kingdom  on 
any  Goods  manufafhired  therein,  and  fhall  remain  on  fuch  Goods  when 
exported,  a  countervailmg  Duty  adequate  thereto  may  be  laid  upon  the 
Importation  of  the  faid  Goods  into  the  other  Kingdom. 

XVI.  Refoli-ed,  That  it  is  expedient,  for  the  general  Benefit  of  the 
Britifh  Empire,  that  the  Importation  of  Articles  from  Foreign  Countries 
ffiould  be  regulated,  from  Time  to  Time,  in  each  Kingdom,  on  fuch 
Terms  as  may  effeftually  favour  the  Importation  of  fimilar  Articles  of  the 
Growth,  Produce,  or  Mrnufadurc  of  theotherj  except  in  the  Cafe  of 
Materials  of  Manufadurc,  which  are  or  hereafter  may  be  allowed  to  be 
imported  from  Foreign  Countries  Duty-free  j  and  that,  in  all  Cafes  where 
any  Articles  are  or  may  be  fubjcdl  to  higher  Duties  on  Importation  into 
this  Kingdom,  from  the  Countries  belonging  to  arty  of  the  States  of  North 
America,  than  the  like  Goods  are  or  may  be  fubjed^  to  when  imported  as, 
the  Growth,  Produce,  or  Manufacture  of  the  Britifh  Colonies  and  Planta- 
tions, or  as  the  Produce  of  the  Fifheries  carried  on  by  Britifh  Subjefts, 
fych  Articies  fhall  be  fubjedl  to  the  fame  Duties  on  Importation  into  Ire- 
land, from  the  Countries  belonging  to  any  of  the  States  of  North  America, 
as  the  fame  are  or  may  be  fubjedt  to  on  Importation  from  the  faid  Countries 
into  this  Kingdom. 

XVII.  Refol-vcd,  That  it  is  expedient,  that  fuch  Privileges  of  printing 
and  vending  Books,  engraving  Prints,  Maps,  Charts,  .and  Plans,  as  are 
or  may  be  legally  poffefTed  within  Great  Britain,  under  the  Grant  of  the 
Crown  or  otherwife,  and  that  the  Copy  Rights  of  the  Authors  and  Book, 
fellers,  the  engraved  Property  of  Engravers,  Print  and  Map  S'ellers,  of 
Great  Britain,  ftiould  continue  to  be  preteftcd  in  the  Manner  they  arc  at 
prefent  by  the  Laws  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  that  it  is  juft  that  Meafures 
fhould  be  taken  by  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  for  giving  the  like  Proteftion 
to  the  Copy  Rights  of  Authors  and  tJookfellers,  and  to  the  engraved  Pro- 
perty of  tbe  Engravers,  Print  and  Map  Sellers  of  th^t  Kingdom. 

XVIII.  Refohed,  That  it  is  expedient,  that  fuch  exclufive  Rights  and 
Privileges,  arifing  from  new  Inventions,  as  are  rvow  legally  pofTefTed  witliin 
Great  Britain,  under  Letters  Patent  from  the  Crown,  fhall  continue  to  be 
protedled  in  the  Manner  they  are  at  prefent  by  the  Laws  of  Great  Britain  j 
and  that  it  is  juf^  that  Meafures  fhould  be  taken  by  the  Parliament  of 
Ireland  for  giving  the  like  Proteftion  to  fimilar  Rights  and  Privileges  in 
that  Kingdom  ;  and  alfo,  that  it  is  expedient  that  Regulations  fhould  be 
adopted,  with  refpeft  to  Patents  to  be  hereafter  granted  f9r  the  Encourage- 
meiit  of  new  hivenrions,  fo  that  the  Rights,  Privileges,  iknd  Reflriaions, 
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therein  granted  and  contained,  fhall  be  of  equal  Force  acd  Duratloa 
throughout  Great  Britain  and  hc^ui.d. 

XIX.  Rejdt'edy  That  it  is  expedient,  that  Meafures  /hould  be  taken  to 
prevent  Difputes  touchir?;  the  Exercife  of  the  Rigiit  of  the  Inhabitants 
of  each  Kingdom  to  ^.m  on  the  Coafts  of  any  Part  of  the  Britifh  Domi- 
nions, 

XX.  Rtfolvtd,  That  the  Appropiation  of  whaterer  Sum  the  Grofs  He- 
reditary Revenue  cf  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland  (the  due  Colle<flion  thereof 
being  fecurtd  by  permanent  Provifions)  (hall  produce,  after  dudu£ting  ^ 
DrawbacKs,  Re  payments,  er  Bounties  granted  in  the  Nature  of  Draw, 
backs,  ever  and  above  the  Sum  of  Six  hundred  and  fifty  fix  thoufand 
Pounds  in  each  y^ar,  towards  the  Support  of  the  Naval  Force  of  tlie 
Empire,  to  be  applied  in  fuch  Manner  as  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  fliall 
direct,  by  an  A&  to  be  palTed  for  that  Purpofe,  will  be  a  faisfaftory  Provi- 
fion,  proportionjed  to  the  growing  Profperity  of  that  Kingdom,  towards 
defraying,  in  Time  of  Peace,  the  neceflTary  Expences  of  fwotecHng  the 
Trade  and  general  Intercfts  of  the  Empire. 

The  humble  ADDRESS  of  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  Parlia- 
ment aflembled,  prefented  to  His  MAJESTY,  on  Friday 
July  2Q,  1785.  With  His  MAJESTY'S  moil  gracious 
ANSWER. 

WE  Your  Majefty's  mofl  dutiful  and  loyal  Subje^^s,  the  Lords  Spiri- 
tual and  Temporal,  and  Commons  of  Great  Bn:sin^  iTi  Parliament 
aflembled,  have  taken  into  our  mcft  ftricus  Ccnfideration  the  important 
Subjeft  of  the  Commercial  Intercourfe  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^ 
recommended  in  Your  Majefty's  Speech  at  the  Opening  of  the  prejTent 
SeflTion,  and  the  Refolutions  of  the  Two  Houfes  of  the  Parliament  in 
Ireland^  which  were  laid  before  Us  by  Your  Majefty's  Command  on  th« 
tad  of  Febrvary  laft. 

After  a  long  and  careful  Inveftigation  of  the  various  Queftions  nec«fla- 
rily  arifing  out  of  this  eomprehenfive  Subj6<ft,  we  have  come  to  the  fe\eral 
Refolutions  which  wt  now  humbly  prefent  to  Your  Majefty,  and  which 
we  truft  will  form  the  Baiis  of  an  advantageous  and  permanent  Commer- 
cial Settlement  between  Your  Majerty's  Kingdoms  cf  Great  Britain  aod 
Inland. 

Wtc  have  proceeded  on  the  Foundation  of  the  Refolutions  of  the  Parlia- 
ment oi  Ireland }  but  in  confiderirg  fo  extenfive  an  Arrangement,  we  have 
found  it  necelTary  to  introduce  fome  Modifications  acd  Exceptions  ;  and 
we  have  added  fuch  Regulations  and  Conditions  as  appeared  to  ut  indif- 
penfibly  necefTary  for  efiablithing  th«  propofed  Agreement  on  juft  and 
equitable  Principles,  and  for  fecuring  to  both  Countries  thofe  Commer- 
cial Advantages,  to  an  equal  Enjoyment  of  which  they  are  in  future  to  be 
entitled. 

Your  Majefty's  Subjeds  in  Ireland  being  fecured  i/i  a  full  and  lalling 
Participation  of  the  Trade  with  the  Britip  Colonies,  muft,  we  are  pcr- 
fuaded,  acknowledge  the  Juftice  of  their  continuing  to  enjoy  it  on  the 
fame  Terms  with  Your  Majefty's  Subjects  i»  Grmt  Britain. 
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And  Ir  is  we  conceive  equally  manife.l,  that  a»  the  Ships  and  Manners  of 
JrdarJ  are  to  continue  in  all  Time  to  come  to  enjoy  the  fame  Privileges 
with  thofe  of  Great  Britain,  the  fame  Hrovifions  fhould  be  adopted  in 
Jrf/jrJ^  as  may  be  found  neceiTary  in  this  Country,  for  fecuring  thofc 
Advaotagcs  exclufively  to  the  Subjects  of  the  Empire.  This  Objedl  is 
cfTentially  connefted  with  the  Maritime  Strength  of  Your  Majefty's  Domi- 
nions, and  confcquently  with  the  Safety  and  Profpeiity  both  o{  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland. 

We  therefore  deem  it  indlfpenfi^'le  that  thefe  Point->  fhould  be  fecured  as 
Conditions  necciTary  to  the  Exirtei^*  and  Duration  of  the  Agreement  be- 
tween the  two  Countries.  1  hey  can  only  be  carried  into  Erfed  by  Law& 
to  be  paiTed  in  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  which  is  alone  competent  to  bind 
Your  M^jcfty's  Subjefts  in  that  Kingdom,  and  whole  legiflativc  Rights  we 
fliall  ever  hold  as  facrcd  as  our  own. 

It  remains  for  th«  Parliament  of  Irelar.d  ro  judge  according  to  thehr 
Wifdom  and  Difcretionof  thefe  Conditions,  as  well  as  of  every  other  Part 
of  the  Settlement  prcpofed  to  be  eftablillied  by  mutual  Confent. 

Our  Purpofe  in  thskr  a.efolu:ion5  is  to  piomote  alike  the  Commercial 
laterefls  of  Your  Majeily's  S-bjed$  in  both  Countries }  and  we  are  per- 
fuaded  that  the  com  n on  Profperity  of  the  two  Kingdoms  will  be  thereby 
g-eatly  advanced  :  the  Subjec'ts  of  each  will  in  future  apply  themfelves  to 
thufe  Branches  of  Commerce  which  they  can  exercife  with  moft  Advantage, 
and  the  Wealth  fo  diffufed  through  every  Part,  will  operate  as  a  general 
henefit  to  the  whole. 

We  hav3  thus  far  performed  our  Part  in  this  important  Bufinefs,  and 
we  trurt  that  in  the  whole  of  its  Progrefs,  reciprocal  Intereft  and  mutual 
AfFeftion  will  infure  that  Spirit  of  Union  fo  effentially  neceffary  to  the 
great  End  which  the  two  Countries  have  equally  in  View, 

In  this  Perfuanon  we  look  forward  w  ith  Confidence  to  the  final  Com- 
pletion of  a  Mcafure,  which,  while  it  tends  to  perpetuate  Harmony  and 
Friendlhip  betv-'een  the  two  Kingdoms,  muft,  by  augmenting  their  Re- 
fources,  uniting  their  Efforts,  and  confolidating  their  Strengih,  afford 
Your  Maje^'ty  the  fureft  Means  of  eftablifning  on  a  lafting  Foundation,  the 
Safety,  Profperity,  and  Glory  o/  the  Empire. 

His  Majefty's  mofl  gracious  Anfwer. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 
I  receive  wirh  the  greareft  Satisfaflion  thefe  Refoluiions,  which,  after 
fo  long  and  djngent  an  Invefligation,  you  ccnfider  as  affording  the  Balis 
cf  an  advantageous  and  permanent  Commercial  Settlement  between  my 
Kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Nothing  can  more  clearly  ma- 
nifeil  your  Regard  for  the  Inttrert  of  both  my  Kingdoms,  and  your  Zeal 
for  the  ge-jeral  Profperity  of  my  Dominions,  than  the  Attention  you  have 
riven  to  this  important  Ol^jea.  A  full  and  equal  Participation  of  Com- 
mercial Advantages,  and  a  Similarity  of  Laws  in  thole  Points  which  are 
neceJary  fcr  their  Prefervation  and  Security,  mufl  be  the  fu reft  Bond  of 
Union  between  thetAO  Kingdoms,  and  the  Source  of  reciprocal  and  in- 
creafin^  Benefits  to  both  The  fame  Spirit  in  which  this  great  Work  has 
begun  and  proceeded  will,  I  doubt  not,  appear  throughout  the  Whole  of 
itbVrogrefs ;  aiad  I  concur  with  you  in  thinking  that  the  final  Co.Tipletioa 
of  it  is  of  eJsntial  Importance  to  the  future  Happinefs  of  bo;h  Countries, 
and  :o  the  Safety,  Glory  and  Profperity  of  the  Empire. 


FINIS, 


Mr.  ORDE's  SPEECH,  t^c. 


FRIDAT,  AUGUST  iz,  1785. 

Mr  .  O  R  D  E,  about  forty  minutes  after  four 
o'clock  rofe,  but  the  noife  in  different  parts  of 
the  gallery  was  fo  great,  that  he  was  interrupt- 
ed not  only  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  fpe'ech, 
but  at  different  times  during  the  progrefs  of  it, 
by  the  Serjeant  at  Arms  being  fent  into  the  gal- 
lery to  keep  order  and  decency  ;  which  after  fe- 
veral  attempts  was  effedled,  principally  indeed  by 
two  perfons  being  taken  into  cuftody,  and  a  third 
being  brought  to  the  bar,  and  the  determination 
of  the  Houfe  being  underftood  that  they  would 
fend  any  other  per  Ion  to  Newgate  ;  at  length  the 
gallery  became  tolerably  quiet.  It  is  thought  bet- 
ter to  ftate  thofe  particulars  at  once,  than  at  the 
particular  times  when  each  interruption  happened, 
that  the  thread  of  a  part  of  Mr.  Orde's  fpeech 
may  not  be  broken  in  the  publication,  in  the  man-, 
ner  it  was  in  the  delivery.  It  was  obferved  .  that 
Mr.  Orde  bore  the  feveral  interruptions  with  a 
great  deal  of  patience  and  coolnefs.  The  reafon 
for  the  frequent  difturbances  in  the  gallery  was 
the  admiffion  of  fome  perfons  with  not  even  the 

A  appear- 
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a^^aranc^f  gentlemen,  and  who^^ttad,      it  is 

univerfally  believed,  paM  for  their  admiffion,  to  the 
door-keepers,  contrary  to  the  repeated  and  pofitive 

orders  of  the  Speaker.  This  being  premifcd, 

thofe  broken  parts  of  the  fpeech  will  be  connected 
for  the  reafon  given  above,  and  poffibly  with  the 
introduction  of  here  and  there  a  word  that  Mr. 
Orde  might  not  have  ufed  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Speaker, 

I  HAVE  no  doubt  that  I  fhall  receive  the  fame 
indulgence  I  have  been  accuflomed  to  in  thi&Houfe, 
the  feveral  times  that  it  has  been  my  lot  to  trouble 
them.  I  never  felt  fo  much  as  I  do  at  prefent. 
I  fhoulc}  be  forry  indeed^  it  Ihould  be  imagined, 
that  ^y  imprefllon  of  the  apprehenfion  I  feel, 
fhould  proceed  from  any  doubt  or  diffidence  arifing 
in  me  irom  the  true  merits  of  the  queflion  that  I 
am  now  to  take  the  Hberty  to  propofe.  Sir,  I  will 
own  that  under  every  apprehenfion  that  I  may 
have,  I  feel  at  the  fame  time  a  very  great  fatif- 
facflion,  that  the  time  is  at  lafl  come  in  which  I 
m^yi  h^yt  an  opportunity  to  ftate  things  as  they 
are— to  endeavour  to  call  upon  gentlemen  to  con- 
fider  things  without  prejudice,  or  without  alarm. 
i  feel,  myfelf  under  peculiar  circumftances  in  this 
cafe,  becaufe  of  the  frequent  delays  that  have,  un- 
avoidably arifen.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  in  this 
bufinefs,  it  has  been  moll  the  objedl  of  my  wiflies 
tQ  bring  forward  the  opportunity,  in  which  I  might 
attempt  to  remove  every  kind  of  apprehenfion  and 
mifconceptiori ;  and  at  the  fame  time  I  mufl  con- 
ceive myfelf  in  fome  degree  perfonally  interefi^ed, 
becaufe  from  fome  things  that  have  dropped,  I  may 
have  imputed  to  me  fome  fort  of  inconfiftence.— 
I  trufl  however  it  is  unnecefTary  to  remark,  how 
extremely  efiential  it  is  upon  fubjeds  of  this  fort, 

that 


that  every  gentleman  fhould  ^veft  his  mind  df 
every  thing  he  may  have  heard  l^efiore,  and  at  the 
fame  time  without  being  intirely  prepared,  and 
provided  with  fads.  In  regard  to  myfelf,  1  fhould 
be  very  forry  indeed  it  fhould  be  fuppofed  I  brought 
myfelf  forward  in  any  degree  from  an  impertinent 
refponfibility,  yet  I  can  never  wifh  to  decline  iti 
the  fulled  and  ampleft  manner  any  refponfibility, 
I  ftand  here  openly  and  fully  to  declare  myfelf  ihe 
affertor  of  the  juftice  and  fairnefs  of  the  Propofi- 
tion  I  fhall  and  have  now  in  my  power  to  lay  be- 
fore you.  I  fhould  almoft  hope  it  might  not  be 
imagined  I  a6led  merely  officially,  and  that  I  meant 
to  Ikreen  myfelf  in  what  is  put  into  my  hand,  and 
that  my  mind  did  not  go  with  it.  I  declare  in  the 
face  of  this  country,  it  is  due  to  them,  I  wifh  it 
to  be  heard  in  another  country,  on  no  account 
whatever  would  any  confideration  induce  me  to 
ftand  here,  unlefs  my  heart  could  fuggeft  to  rtie 
I  had  a  good  caufe  to  maintain.  I  think  it  might 
be  almoft  necelTary  to  take  fome  little  review  of 
what  has  been  done,  that  w^e  may  come  to  the  con- 
fideration for  a  moment  of  the  real  ftate  of  the 
queftion,  and  the  fituation  in  which  we  now  find 
ourfelves.  In  order  to  form  an  opinion  upon  the 
ftate  of  this  important  queftion,  1  have  heard  it 
frequently  faid  of  late,  that  this  Houfe  could 
hardly  be  conceived  competent  to  confider  any 
thing  but  the  eleven  propofitions  that  went  from 
hence,  that  this  Houfe  was  intirely  pledged  to 
them,  and  could  liflen  to  nothing  elfe.  I  am  con- 
fident gentlemen  will  fee  I  am  well  warranted  in 
that  point  not  to  feek  to  lead  them  into  a  pledge  to__ 
the  eleven  propofitions.  From  the  nature  of  tranf- 
ad:ions  of  that  kind,  there  mufl  be  fome  fhades  of 
difference.  I  undertake  to  prove  that  the  eifential 
parts  of  thofe  propofitions,  which  appeared  to  meet 
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the  concurrence  of  this  Houfe,  are  ftill  in  their 
power  to  maintain.  Sir,  I  really  cannot  conceive 
that  when  we  look  back  for  a  moment  to  what  was 
done  in  the  outfet  of  this  bufinefs,  it  is  pofTible  for 
any  gentleman  to  conceive  that  parliament  fhould 
confider  itfelf  fo  abfolutely  pledged,  as  that  there 
fliould  not  remain  an  opportunity  for  difcuffion,  in 
confequence  of  the  very  long  proceedings,  and  con- 
fideration  of  the  fame  queftion  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  water.  1  will  not  take  upon  me  *  to  make 
any  com  pari  fon  of  a  proceeding  of  a  fimilar  na- 
ture. I  cannot  find  out  any  thing  fimilar.  Sir,  I 
wifh  to  remind  the  Houfe  of  a  matter  that  feemed 
to  make  fome  impreffion  upon  gentlemens  minds -f*. 
I  am  very  much  obliged  to  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman who  has  endeavoured  to  give  me  fome  relief 
on  this  occafion,  becaufe  I  muft  own  1  have  no 
kind  of  wifh  or  defire  to  attempt  to  introduce 
whatever  I  have  in  ftudied  language,  or  with  an 
avowed  parade  of  words,  but  to  ftudy  to  make  my 
obfervations  to  the  judgment  of  the  members  of 
this  Houfe,  who  fit  here  the  reprefentatives  of  their 
country,  and  to  decide  upon  the  very  important 
queftion  touching  its  interefts  in  every  refpe6l.  I 
wifh  to  confine  myfelf  to  that  clear  explanation,  as 
may  do  me  at  leaft  the  credit  with  them  to  fuppofe 
I  wifii  to  convince,  not  to  miflead.  I  wifh  to  ob- 
ferve  it  might  be  poffible  that  fome  impreffion 
might  ftill  remain  upon  gentlemen's  minds  in  re- 
gard to  their  fituation,  fitting  in  judgment  upon  a 
matter  which  has  paffed  through  fo  many  differ- 
ent 

*  Here  there  was  an  interruption. 

f  Here  Mr-  Orde  was  interrapted  by  the  Provoft,  who  defired 
the  windows  might  be  (hut,  Mr.  Flocd,  Lord  Jrnham  and  others, 
contended  thnt  the  air  would  become  pcilcnous  if  the  windows 
were  (hut.  After  fome  akercr.tion,  and  fome  humour  about  chang'* 
ing  places,  Mr.  Orde  proceeded,  - 
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f  nt  occafions.  I  wifh  to  return  to  the  real  flate  of 
the  queftion:  I  will  not  now  defire  the  addrefs  of 
the  laft  felfion  to  be  read,  nor  will  I  remind  gen- 
tlemen exadly  of  their  refolutions  in  confequence, 
becaufe  of  this  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  trou- 
bling the  Houfe  before,  as  1  take  for  granted  their 
recolle(5lion  is  fully  imprefled  with  it.  I  wifh  to 
be  underftood  at  the  fame  time;  I  have  no  idea  of 
its  wifhing  not  to  maintain  the  eiTential  parts  of 
their  propofitions ;  at  the  fame  time,  I  beg  leave 
to  confider,  whether  it  is  right  or  wife  in  policy ; 
it  fhould  conhder  themfelves  as  folely  pledged  to 
thofe  points,  but  not  as  to  other  points  equally  ia- 
terefting  to  them  ;  and  in  a  matter  of  this  fort, 
where  not  only  the  juflice,  but  the  liberality  of 
each  country  fhould  wifh  no  advantages  fhould  be 
taken  on  either  fide,  particularly  that  no  advan- 
tages fhould  be  taken  of  them,  they  woulJ  wifh 
to  have  it  appear,  that  the  whole  fubjecl  is  fairly 
difcuffed,  and  that  the  propofitions  may  be  fully 
cleared  of  every  doubt,  and  every  obfcurity.  It  is 
with  that  view  I  wifh  to  take  up  the  time  of  the 
Houfe  to  liften  to  what  I  have  to  propofe.  It  will 
be  a  perfed:  felicity  to  me,  if  I  fhall  be  enabled  to 
bring  this  matter  to  fuch  a  point,  that  the  Houfe 
and  the  Country  may  judge  exadly  what  it  is,  be- 
reft of  all  the  prejudices  and  mifconftr unions  that 
have  hung  upon  it.  It  has  been  faid,  that  though 
perhaps  Great  Britain  herfelf,  or  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britain,  is  not  pledged,  yet  that  government 
was  from  which  it  originated, 

I  never  wifh,  nor  fliould  I  be  authorized,  if  I  at- 
tempted it,  to  take  off  the  fliare  of  that  fort  of 
pledge  which  government  might  be  fuppofed  to 
have  in  the  introdudion  of  this  bufinefs  ;  it  was  in 
confequence  of  the  defire  of  the  Houfe  the  matter 
was  undertaken.    Moft  certain!  v  it  was  undertaken 

by 
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by  the  government  on  both  fides  according  to  the 
wifh  exprefled  and  declared,  to  which  they  made 
no  fcruple;  but  ic  is  abfolutely  neceflary,  at  the 
fame  time  that  I  am  begging  gentlemen  to  confi- 
der,  that  in  ftating  this  with  the  concurrence  of 
government,  I  could  only  go  to  a  certain  length, 
it  was  the  ground-work.  Government  on  both 
fides  certainly  wifhed  it  might  turn  out  the  foun- 
dation, upon  which  to  build  an  edifice  that  might 
contain  in  it  ftore  of  benefits  and  happinefs  to  both 
countries.  I  have  no  fort  of  quell  ion  but  that 
will  be  the  cafe,  becaufe  however  miftaken  I  may 
have  been  in  regard  to  matters  and  other  materials 
that  have  been  ufed  in  this  bufmefs,  I  am  convinced 
they  will  find  them  all  congenial  to  thofe  originally 
laid  before  you,  and  not  one  that  can  in  any  degree 
give  an  idea,  that  this  building  (hould  not  be  fixed 
upon  a  fcable  foundation  that  may  ftand  the  teft 
of  ages.  Sir,  I  wifh  at  the  fame  time  I  avow  the 
concurrence  of  government,  that  it  fhould  receive 
a  j unification  of  the  condud  they  have  purfued. 
I  am  convinced,  before  I  fit  down,  it  ^^  ill  be  in 
my  power  to  fhew,  that  their  condudl  towards  this 
Country  and  Great  Britain  has  been  alike  friendly, 
becaufe  1  again  and  again  wifh  to  imprefs  it  upon 
the  minds  of  gentlem.en  (unneceffary  however  as  it 
is)  it  is  impofiible  in  a  bufinefs  of  this  kind  to  con- 
fider  partially  either  one  fide  or  the  other,  where 
they  mean  to  draw  together,  to  conciliate,  and  to 
cement  the  interefis  of  both,  and  from  that  cement, 
from  that  mafs  to  form  a  whole,  that  I  hope  is  to 
hA\  for  ever.  In  order  to  form  any  idea  of  govern- 
ment upon  this  occafion,  it  will  certainly  be  necef- 
fary  to  form  fome  idea  of  tKe  difference  between 
one  country  and  the  other,  from  whence  they  may 
in  one  point  fee  the  adual  fituation  on  one  fide, 
and  alfo  what  are  the  fentiraents  on  the  other  ; 

with 
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with  that  view  the  minifters  on  the  other  fide  have 
conduced  this  bufinefs,  and  perhaps  I  may  fay 
proceeded  folely  for  the  purpofe  of  colleding  the 
lentiments  of  this  kingdom,  by  giving  an  opportu- 
nity for  difcuffion.  1  hey  thought  it  necellary  and 
wife  to  bring  in  a  bill,  in  order  in  one  view  to  re- 
prefent  the  true  ftate  of  the  queflion,  as  it  appeared 
to  them,  and  a  thorough  explanation  of  every 
matter  which  had  gone  through  a  variety  of  dif- 
cuffion. 

Sir,  it  is  impoffible  that  in  a  matter  fo  compli- 
cated as  this  is,  there  fliould  not  be  fome  difference 
of  opinion,  and  indeed  it  is  unneceffary  for  me  to 
reprefent  it  to  gentlemen,  who  from  a  long  flate  of 
the  queftion  mufl  be  fenfible  there  is  a  confidera- 
ble  difference  between  the  two  countries,  aixl  of 
courfe  one  matter  of  complaint:  I  think  rather 
precipitate  and  not  well  founded,  that  complaint 
was  upon  the  want  of  hearing  evidence  when  we 
formed  our  firft  refolutions,  that  is,  the  propofi- 
tions,  upon  which  we  have  drawn  together  the 
fentiments  of  both,  and  reduced  the  whole  into  one 
point  of  view.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  in  re- 
ality the  circumftances  were  extremely  different 
between  the  one  and  the  other.  On  this  fide,  gen- 
tlemen will  recoiled  what  it  was  that  led  to  the 
addrefs  that  redeived  the  unanimous  approbation 
of  this  Houfe.  They  will  recollecft,  that  complaint 
was  made,  that  it  was  utterly  impoffibk  to  proceed 
in  a  courfe  of  uncertainty,  and  conflant  dilpute  in 
regard  to  the  many  points  of  commercial  arrange- 
ment left  unfinillied.  We  remember,  that  intenti- 
ons of  that  fort  had  abfolutely  been  in  agitation, 
and  particular  points  that  had  been  repeatedly  dif- 
cufTed,  had  been  repeatedly  poflponed,  becaufe  it 
was  necelTary  to  bring  the  matter  to  decide  upon 
the  whole  in  one  large  view.    I  will  own,  as  flu*  as^ 

I  was 
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I  was  competent  to  judge,  it  met  my  idea  in  regard 
to  the  mode  ;  therefore  I  very  early  for  one  gave 
my  aflTent  to  it  ail,  as  it  was  to  lead  to  the  proceed- 
ing that  followed.  In  confequence  of  what  this 
Houfe  ffated,  the  governments  of  the  two  coun- 
tries certainly  propofed  the  propofitions,  but  gen- 
tlemen will  at  the  fame  time  recollecfl,  it  was  their 
defire  that  (omeihing  might  be  digefled,  and 
brought  into  fhape  for  their  confideration,  that 
they  might  determine  upon  it  as  a  matter  of  their 
own.  In  confequence  of  that,  what  came  from 
this  Houfe  was  to  be  confidered  as  the  propofitions 
they  expec^itd  from  the. other  fide  ;  at  leaft  what 
might  beconiidered  as  theobjed:  which  they  look- 
ed to,  and  to  which  they  defired  the  alfent  of  Great 
Britain;  with  whom  they  were  to  enter  into  a  ne- 
gociaticn.  The  nature  of  their  expedations  all 
led  to  conceffions  from  the  other  fide.  There  were 
very  few  indeed  of  thofe  propofitions  that  were 
not  advantageous  to  this  country ;  therefore. 
Sir,  the  matter  to  be  heard  here  was  indeed  fmall, 
becaufe,  if  I  recollecl  right,  almoft  the  only  cafe 
upon  which  evidence  was  defired,  was  in  regard  to 
one  which  certainly  was  not  made  a  part  of  the 
refolutions.  But  gentlemen  concurred  in  prefer- 
ring the  general  bufmefs,  looking  upon  that  as 
preferable  to  a  partial  advantage  which  might  lead 
to  many  inconveniencies.  Then,  upon  that  account 
it  becam.e  neceffary  on  the  other  fide  to  call  in 
more  evidence,  as  to  what  they  could  not  recede 
from,  what  redudion  could  take  place,  what 
changes  might  be  expec1:ed,  what  at  leaft  had  re- 
ceived the  force  of  prejudice,  if  nothing  elle,  to 
make  it  a  m.atter  upon  v.  hich  that  country  was  ex- 
tremely alarmed.  That  being  the  nature  of  the 
difcuffion  of  this  queflion,  the  queOion  was  cer- 
tainly different:  What  v/as  fubmitted  v/as  nothing 

but 
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l:ut  a  propontion  for  the  expianatioifvof  many 
points,  and  whicli  Greit  Brit.iin  was  to  anfwer 
how  fir  fhe  could  accc.ie  to,  and  how  far  not,  and 
that  the  law  might  be  drawn  in  lorm,  and  lo  far 
fiibmitted  to  general  co[i(ideratijn.  Sir,  this  in- 
deed has  very  poliibly  been  the  ground  of  proceed* 
ing  on  the  other  fide,  and  of  courfe  has  led  to  a 
variety  of  modifications  and  conditions,  and  which 
I  have  not  the  leall  kind  of  doubt  of  expl^ning  to 
be  nothing  more  than  mull  necelHirily  arife  from 
a  matter  of  this  fort,  and  which  mufl:  after  all  be 
completely  acknowledged  to  refult  only  from  the 
proportions  fubmitted  to  them,  which  they  have 
unanimoufly  declared  to  be  the  foundation  of  the 
bill  they  have  now  brought  in.  The  bill  is  avow-f 
edly  founded  upon  the  original  proportions  fenr 
from  this  country.  Sir,  the  confideration  of  a  bill 
has  this  further  advantage,  which  refolutions  in 
that  ftate  could  not  poffibly  have,  as  it  contains  the 
nature  of  the  compad,  and  the  condition  upon 
which  it  was  to  be  maintained,  and  the  mode 
upon  which  it  was  finally  to  be  fupported*. 

My  endeavour  was  to  fnew  the  Houfe  the  re 
fon  why  in  Great  Britain  they  have  endeavoure 
to  bring  their  proceedings  to  one  point,  to  look 
at  the  whole  themfelves,  and  fubmit  it  to  our 
confideration  in  the  form  of  a  bill.  Having  pro- 
ceeded fo  far  as  to  bring  in  a  bill,  and  order  it  to 
be  printed,  they  have  then  flopped,  waiting  to 
fee  what  may  be  the  decifion  of  this  country  in 
regard  to  the  further  progrefs  in  this  bufmefs: 
They  have  done  it  with  a  view  and  attention  to  this 
country,  that  they  might  not  appear  to  carry  on 
the  bufmefs  through  to  preclude  dehberation,  and 
at  the  fame  time  they  leave  the  quedion  open  alfo 
to  receive  any  fuggeflion  that  may  cortie  from 

B  hence, 


A  long  interruption  from  a  noiic  in  the  gallery. 
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hence,  and  by  that  means  be  more  likely  to  bring 
the  whole  to  a  fair  unanimous  concert  between 
them.    I,  therefore,  certainly  fhould  very  much 
wifh  to  bring  our  proceedings  to  a  pointof  afimilar 
kind ;  then  furvey,  and  fee  how  intircly  we  meet 
together,  whether  after  all  there  is  any  point  of 
difference  between  us  that  is  likely  to  occafion 
prevention  to  the  completion  of  the  bufmefs.  I 
am  not  m}  felf  aware  of  any  material  objection 
agaioil  this  mode  of  proceeding.    At  the  fame 
tune,  as  the  Houfe  has  had  this  matter  fo  often  in 
difculfion  without  giving  my  fentiments  upon  it, 
I  mull  now  fay,  I  have  heard  an  objection  a  few 
days  ago  againft  bringing  in  the  bill,  becaufe  it 
fhould  feem  to  pledge  this  country ;  it  (hould  feem 
to  preclude  examination  ;  that  1  have  it  in  inten- 
tion to  hurry  the  bufmefs  through  without  con- 
fideration,  and  in  the  mean  time  Great  Britain 
remain  free,  after  this  country  lhall  be  pledged, 
to  refufeher  affent  to  any  thing  that  might  feem  to 
come  from  hence.  I  am  forry  to  have  heard  it  faid. 
Sir,  all  Great  Britain  has  done  with  regard  to  this 
country  is  to  fuggeft  fome  modification  in  regard 
to  the  propofitions  that  went  from  hence.  Now, 
Sir,  in  anfwer  to  this  objedion,  in  regard  to  the 
prefent  modon,  I  beg  leave  to  repeat  what  I  faid 
before,  and  I  declare  upon  my  honour,  that  nothing 
fhould  ever  induce  me  to  bring  forward  a  queflion 
of  this  fort,  which  comes  before  the  Houfe  after - 
the  deliberations  of  the  other  fide,  unlefs  every 
ponlble  opportunity  can  be  given  in  this  country, 
that  we  fhall  colledc,  as  well  as  we  poffibly  can, 
every  fentiment  upon  it  of  every  perfon  interefted  ia 
the  concluflon  of  it,  and  form  our  judgments- 
thereon  upon  the  moft  material,  and  moil  reafon- 
able- evidence  we  can  poffibly  procure.    A  bill  fo 
far  from  precluding  exarr.ination,  it  was  one  of 
the  reafons  that  induced  us  to  bring  it  to  that  point. 

We 
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We  can  be  no  more  liable  to  mifconceprion  and 
mifconllrudion.  One  realbn,  I  own,  weighs  with 
me  for  endeavouring  to  bring  this  matter  in  the 
fhape  of  a  bill,  that  we  may  know  what  we  really 
do  mean,  is  no  longer  alarming.  In  reality.  Sir,  I 
cannot  believe  that  this  country  (which  has  ever, 
and  1  am  convinced  will  ever  fhew  a  warm  dif- 
pofition,  and  I  may  fay  will  ever  fhew  herfelf  a 
friend  to  her  own  intereds  in  feeking  to  tie  clofer 
the  bands  of  connexion  with  her  filler  country ; 
when  an  objedl  of  that  fort  is  a  fubjed  of  delibera- 
tion) will  feek  to  cuch  at  little  triflmg  objedions 
or  matters  of  mifconception,  when  there  fhould  be 
a  competition  in  both  to  remove  every  thing  of 
that  kind.  That  if  we  are  not  to  come  to  the  con- 
clufion,  that  we  are  perfuaded  in  reafon  that  we 
cannot — that  we  may  not  be  the 'dupes  of  defigmng 
people,  bir,  I  have  ventured,  wdfliing  at  the  fame 
time  moft  certainly,  it  fhould  not  be  confidered 
1  reft  upon  the  confideration  of  my  own  words  : 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  my  fituation  to  ufe: 
I  have  declared,  I  never  would  be  an  inftrument 
to  introduce  into  this  Houfe  any  thing  that  could 
be  derogatory  to  the  conflitution  of  the  country  \ 
I  mean  that  conftitution  which  this  country  has 
afferted,  and  which  has  been  fully  recognized  on 
the  other  fide ;  which  conflitution  has  been  newly 
recognized.  1  am  certain  this  country  will  think 
it  unnecefTary,  becaufe  of  all  nations  in  the  world 
they  would  be  moft  reludant  to  believe,  that  Great 
Britain,  after  having  given  a  full  aflent  to  the  de- 
termined, decided,  marked  conftitution,  and  in- 
dependent legiflative  rights  of  this  country,  w^ould 
ever  attempt  any  thing  fo  ridiculous,  fo  wild,  fo 
abfurd,  fo  ungenerous;  I  know  not  what  words 
to  put  it  in,  it  is  fo  irkfome,  and  efpecially  at  fuch 
a  moment  as  the  prefent,  when  we  are  upon  a 
B  z  queftioa 
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queflion  of  good  t'lith,  and  to  draw  clofer  the 
bands  of  union.  If  any  thing  1  lhall  introduceir- 
could  bear  an  interpretation  of  an  attempt  of  that 
fort,  I  have  no  authority  to  do  any  thing  of  fueh 
a  n  tare:  I  ihould  ad\  againfl  authority  if  I  at- 
tempted to  do  fo.  1  have  mofi:  certainly  for  fome 
time  pad  endeavoured  to  intreat  gentlem.en  to  delay 
coming  into  any  confideration  upon  that  quell  ion. 
I  have  however  at  the  fame  time  endeavoured  to 
perfuade  them,  that  I  did  it  not  from  any  motive 
of  avoiding  examination,  but  becaufe  I  did  not 
wiih  to  introduce  a  prcm.ature  and  partial  difcuf- 
fion.  I  now  wifh  to  invite  examination.  I  wifh 
the  accomplifhment  of  the  bufmefs  to^depend  upon 
the  refult  of  our  well  weighed  deliberations.  For 
it  is  in  regard  to  the  accomplifhment  I  would  wiflfi 
that  we  might  regulate  our  proceedings  in  this 
bufmefs;  and  when  I  fhall  take  the  liberty  to 
move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  to  effeduate  the 
fettlemjent  of  the  trade  and  intercourfe  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  upon  juft  and  equitable 
principles,  I  mean  the  mutual  benefit  of  both 
countries. 

I  fhall  defire  to  take  the  fenfe  of  the  Houfe 
with  regard  to  the  mode  of  our  proceeding,  and 
I  fhall  fubmit  what  flrikes  me  would  lead  to  our 
general  wifh,  that  the  queflion  might  be  brought 
into  circulation  for  e;eneral  information.  For  that 
purpofe  I  lliould  wifh  that  this  bufmefs  fhould 
have  ihe  fiamp  upon  it  of  the  full  proof  that  it 
meets  with  the  concurrence  of  both  countries  :  and 
in  reality,  Sir,  this  matter  cannot  be  palTed  through 
in  fuch  a  hurry  on  either  fide,  but  that  a  review  muft 
be  had  gf  it ;  hoping  indeed  that  after  all  when 
we  look  at  the  matter  in  this  point  of  view,  we 
fhall  fee  we  drav/  very  near ;  and  I  might  be 
fanguine  enough  to  hope  there  is  little  or  no  dif- 
ference 
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ference  between  us.  Sir,  another  objedion  I  have 
heard  flated  againfl  a  proceeding  of  this  kind,  that 
it  might  feem  to  pledge  the  people  ot  this  country, 
whiUT  Gfjat  Britain  Hopping,  might  remain  free, 
find  poifibly  make  an  aheratic.^n  in  our  proceedings. 
I  beg  gentiemien  to  confider  for  a  moment  what  is 
the  real  ftate  of  this  bufmefs,  and  whether  after 
all  it  could  be  poffible,  that  in  any  dung  upon 
which  it  was  fo  necelTary  to  col  led  the  fentiments 
of  the  two  countries,  and  when  in  the  conclufion 
of  a  bufinefs  of  this  fort  fo  much  caution  and  vigi- 
lance fliould  be  exercifed,  a  more  clear  and  un- 
equivocal mode  could  be  purfued.  What  do 
we  do  in  briqging  in  a  bill,  and  paffmg  a  bill  ? 
How  are  we  to  confider  this  ?  It  can  be  nothing 
more  than  in  the  fhape  of  a  proportion.  Certainly 
proportions  might  be  nearer  to  the  real  point,  be- 
caufe  we  know  them  in  that  fhape.  It  is  of  little 
confequence  that  we  fhould  ad  upon  terms  of  for- 
mality. It  is  drawing,  nearer  to  the  propofitions 
upon  which  we  have  formed  an  opinion.  Sir,  tlie 
nature  of  a  bill  of  this  fort  mofl  certainly  is  to  col- 
led the  opinion,  and  deliver  the  cpinion  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  fending  that  forth,  it 
can  have  no  operation  whatever  until  it  is  brought 
into  confirmation  by  fome  proceeding  on  the  other 
fide.  I  beg  gendemen  to  confider  after  all,  what- 
ever their  ideas  may  be  of  following  this  miode 
throughout  on  one  fide  and  on  the  other,  I  cannot 
conceive,  for  one,  that  it  fhould  preclude  the  bring- 
ing this  matter  to  an  ilTue  happy  and  favourable  to 
both  countries.    They  will  think  that  mode  which 

is  mofl  likely  to  accomplifh  that  end  the  befl.  

When  I  confider  the  bill,  I  confider  it  as  one, 
wherever  the  bill  pafTes,  that  Parliament  could  not 
poffibly  vary  it  'till  that  country  fhall  reconfider 
any  variation,  if  any,  and  confirming  it  under  fuch 

cir- 
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circumftances  of  proceeding  on  the  other  fide, 
by  agreeing  to  a  bill  fimilar  to  that ;  if  it  differs  in 
any  refped,  unlefs  that  difference  (hall  be  con- 
iirmed  hereafter,  the  matter  has  no  force.  1  he 
objed  may  be  to  draw  nearer,  that  if  any  point  of 
difference,  there  ftill  remains  an  eafy  way  of 
bringing  that  to  difcuffion.  So  far  from  any  alarm 
to  be  taken  at  any  idea  of  alteration,  fhould  any 
arife,  I  cannot  conceive  any,  except  to  corred  any 
miftake  that,  God  knows  any  body  whatever,  even 
the  Parliaments  of  both  countries,  may  be  liable  to, 
at  leail  in  a  mere  fketch  of  the  bufinefs.  I  can 
conceive  no  objedion  or  no  difficulty  there  can  be 
in  this  country  to  proceed  by  way  of  bill,  becaufe 
of  any  alteration ;  becaufe  the  power  of  making 
alterations  on  the  other  fide  muft  be  favourable 
to  this  country ;  becaufe  you  may  be  open  to  make 
an  alteration  in  this  country,  when  we  proceed  to 
a  difcuffion  in  this  bufinefs.  Confidering  therefore 
the  bill  on  the  other  fide  as  a  bill  brought  in  by  the 
Minifler  there,  it  certainly  is  to  be  confidered  as 
a  dedudion  from  the  proceedings  here  :  and  the 
ideas  there  formed  by  government  they  hope  may 
be  the  refult  in  the  fnape  of  a  bill,  and  probably 
receive  the  confirmation  of  the  Parliament  of  that 
country.  I  wifh  we  may  alfo  proceed  to  reduce 
our  ideas  into  the  fhape  of  a  bill,  and  that  I  may 
be  allowed  to  propofe  in  that  bill  fuch  an  explana- 
tion of  our  refolutions,  and  fuch  modifications,  as 
may  be  a  full  and  fair  accomplifhment  of  the  fyf- 
tem  upon  jufl  and  equitable  principles,  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  both  countries.  Sir,  I  wifh, 
therefore,  that  it  might  be  confidered  that  this 
bill  fhould  profefs  and  be  found  to  contain  certain 
ingredients  that  might  recommend  it  to  the  adop- 
tion of  this  Houfe,  if  it  fhall  appear  to  be  formed 
upon  the  principles  of  our  own  refolutions  ;  and 
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that  whatever  addition,  modification  or  regula- 
tion, of  what  nature  foever,  might  have  that 
certain  appearance  and  that  certain  proof,  that 
they  were  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  both  coun- 
tries, and  to  complete  the  fyftem  upon  juft  and 
equitable  principles  for  the.  mutual  benefit  of  both 
countries.  Sir,  they  fhould  certainly  alfo  be 
clearly  confident,  or  indeed  clearly  conducive  to 
the  commercial  intereds  of  this  country  :  it  fhould 
be  confident  with  the  mofl  facred  regard  to  the  full 
prefervation  of  the  conftitutional  independence  of 
the  legiflature  of  this  nation.  Sir,  it  is  upon  thofe 
grounds,  and  as  far  as  may  be  reconcileable  to 
them,  that  I  wifh  for  the  approbation  of  the  Houfe 
to  the  bill  I  beg  leave  to  bring  in.  I  will  not  take 
up  the  time  of  the  Houfe  in  reminding  them  of  the 
real  neceffity  there  was  for  a  fettlement  of  this 
kind,  and  particularly  to  this  country,  where,  from 
the  continual  difpute,  cavil  and  continual  uncer- 
tainty on  points  of  commerce  and  trade,  her  in- 
duftry  was  cramped,  and  the  country  deprived  of 
the  ufe  of  it.  Under  fuch  circumftances  it  became 
naturally  a  queftion,  (and  particularly  in  the  fitua- 
tion  both  countries  have  been  placed,  from  fome 
late  material  events  in  the  fyflem  of  commerce  and 
poHcy  in  the  world)  that  we  fhould  clearly  under*- 
ftand  the  nature  of  the  connexion  that  fhould  fubfifl 
between  us;  and  that  therefore  we  fhould  draw 
clofer  the  bands  of  union,  and  endeavour  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  a  flronger  and  more  common 
caufe.  Sir,  in  reality  it  was  not  one  country  or 
the  other  that  was  affeded  by  this  alternative,  but 
both ;  and  none  but  foreigners  could  rejoice  and 
profit  by  it.  One  great  objed  muft  be  to  endea- 
vour to  form  fuch  a  fyflem  as  to  put  an  end  to  all 
jealoufy  between  us,  and  make  good  our  caufe 
againfl  every  other  quarter  that  may  endeavour  to 
gain  advantages  over  us,  with  regard  to  commerce 
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and  matters  of  trade.  Sir,  it  was  upon  this  ground, 
1  apprehend,  the  addrefs  and  refolutions  that  fol- 
lowed them  were  formed.  Sir,  the  objed  of  thofe 
refolutions,  I  believe,  was  in  the  firft  place,  to 
open  a  communication  between  the  two  coun- 
tries upon  a  free  and  more  Cvqual  footing.  — 
For  that  purpofe  it  is  propofed  to  remove  pro- 
hibitions and  prohibitory  duties,  which  certain- 
ly the  jealoufy  and  the  prejudices  of  the  other 
country  had  for  a  long  time  maintained,  in  or- 
der to  command  to  ourlelves  feveral  advantages  of 
that  fort,  v/hich  might  be  fafely,  and  certainly,  fair- 
ly opened  mutually  to  both  ;  Sir,  it  was  propo- 
fed to  induce  Great  Britain  to  agree  to  the  fcheme 
of  equality  upon  imports  and  exports  upon  fome 
footing  of  this  fort,  and  it  was  under  this  endea- 
voured to  obtain  an  equally  fa\  ourable  conflrudion 
of  the  navigation  ads,  in  order  to  admit  this  coun- 
try to  a  participation  of  the  market  of  Great- 
Britain,  in  the  fame  manner  as  this  country  was 
open  to  her.  Sir,  it  was  intended  alfo  togainfecu- 
rity  and  permanence  to  the  interefl:  that  fubfifted 
between  this  country  and  Great-Britain,  in  regard 
to  the  export  of  manufadures. 

It  was  alfo  propofed  to  give  a  confhant  prefer- 
ence to  the  articles  of  the  trade  and  manufadures 
of  the  two  countries  over  others  ;  but  the  effecff  of 
that  upon  Great-Britain  muft  be,  in  one  material 
inflance,  that  fhe  muft  give  it  in  fome  refped  to 
inconvenience  herfelf  It  was  propofed  at  the 
fame  timie  that  in  return  for  objeds  confidered  fo 
advantageous,  a  return  w^as  expeded.  And  what 
was  that  return  ?  but  a  fair  and  equal  alTiftance  in 
confequence  of  the  benefits  that  might  be  derived 
from  a  fyflem  of  this  fort,  to  the  general  obje<5ls 
of  the  ftrength  and  welfare  of  the  empire  at  large : 
This  was  by  the  appropriation  of  the  furplus  of 
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the  hereditary  revenue  under  certain  limitations 
and  conditions.  There  were  fome  matters  flill  re- 
maining, announced  at  the  time,  but  could  not  be 
brought  into  confideration,  particularly  with  re- 
gard to  the  Eafl  India  trade ;  and  it  was  at  the 
lame  time  obferved,  that  con  fill  en  t  with  the  par- 
ticular circumftances  under  which  that  trade  was, 
the  fame  notions  might  be  followed  of  putting  it 
upon  an  equal  footing  between  the  two  countries. 
Sir,  thefe  are  I  beiieve,  the  general  circumftances 
under  which  the  propofitions  were  made  to  Great 
Britain  :  And  I  again  beg  leave  to  fay  in  one  word 
only,  that  I  could  not  certainly  confider  them  any 
more  than  as  propofitions  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  governmenton  both  fides,  with  the  approbation 
of  the  Houfe,  which  were  held  forth  as  the  means  of 
leading  to  a  treaty,  which  might  end  in  a  complete 
fettlement  of  the  commercial  arrangement  between 
the  two  countries.  I  could  certainly  have  wifhed 
it  was  pofTible  to  form  this  fettlement  upon  ilill 
more  liberal  principles,  as  it  might  have  been  con- 
fonant  to  the  feelings  and  fuppofed  friendfhip  of 
both  countries,  that  every  fort  of  diftindlion  might 
have  been  wiped  away  from  among  them,  and  that  a 
communication  of  every  article  might  have  been 
made  between  them.  It  is  not  necelTary  for  me  to 
fhew  the  many  circumflances  which  have  prevent- 
ed that.  It  becomes  therefore  neceffary  to  look  for 
fomething  as  near  it  as  poffible,  and  to  fix  a  fyllem  of 
equality  upon  fome  flandard  nearly  brought  to  that 
idea  of  general  intercommunication.  Sir,  in  con- 
fequence  of  this,  the  propofitions  that  led  to  an 
immediate  reduflion  of  duties  in  Great  Britam, 
were  moil  certainly  received  with  alarm  there, 
and  indeed  it  was  very  natural  it  Ihould,  becauie 
we  were  all  aw^are  how  particular  inrerefls  were 
influenced,  becaufe  each  looks  at  the  fubiecl  with 
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a  partial  view,  and  cannot  be  immediately  brought 
to  confider  it  as  a  fubjed  of  general  utility.  Under 
thefe  circumflances,  the  fituation  of  the  minifler 
in  the  Houfeof  Commons,  who  wifhed  to  carry  for- 
ward thisbuhnefs,  became  certainly  extremely  diffi- 
cult :  it  was  his  duty,  and  he  could  not  refufe  to 
liflen  to  the  opinions  formed  uponthofe  matters  by 
thofe  who  were  generally  interefted  ;  it  was  im-  * 
f  ofTible  that  in  fome  inftance  he  fhould  not  feek  to 
fonn  fome  modification  to  quiet  their  apprehen- 
fions,  at  the  fame  time  not  to  diminifh,  or  intrench 
upon  the  advantages  he  meant  to  confer  to  this 
country.  If  I  was  to  go  into  any  hiftpry  of  this 
bufmefs,  I  might  really  fhew  that  the  minifter  on 
that  occafion  certainly  refilled  in  many  more  in- 
flances  than  he  was  induced  to  give  way  ;  and  in 
reality  if  he  had  coincided  to  every  point,  the  mat- 
ter would  have  taken  a  very  different  fhape  indeed. 
But  wilhflanding  every  matter  he  could,  and 
making  fuch  modifications,  I  am  confident  there 
came  out  a  fyflem  which  when  feen,  and  fairly 
confidered,  will  be  found  as  advantageous  to  this 
country  as  it  was  before,  and  in  the  condition, 
there  is  nothing  more  but  what  refults  from  the 
fyilem  itfelf,  and  which  I  am  confident  this  coun- 
try will  adopt  with  the  utmofl  readinefs,  and  that 
a  lull  participation  of  commercial  advantages  (hall 
be  received  and  enjoyed  under  the  fame  circum- 
flances  Great  Britain  herfelf  can  enjoy  them. , 
Sir,  in  this  cafe  I  am  fure  it  will  be  well  remem- 
bered, that  the  minifler,  in  conducing  this  bufi- 
nefs,  laboured  under  very  great  difadvantages.  He 
had  not  only  to  withfland  the  force  of  prejudice 
and  jealoufy,  but  he  had  to  withfland  the  force  of 
the  oppofition,  who  endeavoured  to  increafe  all 
thofe  difficulties,  and  at  the  fame  time  put  this 
mofl  firong  of  all  difficulties  in  the  way  of  remov- 
ing \ 
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ing  the  jealou fy  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
that  they  llood  up  alone  for  the  interefts  of  Great 
Britain,  and  that  tlieir  perfect  determination  was, 
never  to  confider  it  with  a  view  of  further  benefit 
to  the  commerce  of  this  country.    In  every  bufi- 
nefsof  this  fort  I  am  fure  it  will  be  the  opinion  of 
this  country,  of  this  houfe,  the  reprefentativcs  of 
the  country,  that  we  night  to  look  upon  the  whole 
in  a  large  ana  aLeral  icw.  It  is  impoffible  to  form 
any  judgment  ot  the  benefits  of  this  complete 
fyftem,  by  entering  m.inut<.ly  into  the  detail  ;  and 
though  there  may  be  particular  inflances  in  which 
by  minute  comparifon  there  may  be  circumftances 
of  inequality,  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  it  is 
on  the  fide  on  which  it  feems  to  be,  but  that  on 
the  contrary  there  is  more  than  an  equivalent  made 
for  it  in  the  general  comparative  view.    Sir,  the 
view  of  the  Englilh  bill  moft  certainly,  as  far  as 
jnany  of  its  provifions  can  be  adapted  to  this  coun- 
try, encourages  me  to  hope,  that  propofitions  of 
that  kind  may  be  reduced  into  the  fhape  of  a  bill 
that  will  meet  the  ideas  of  this  country.  There 
is  one  circumftance  tharregards  the  furplus  of  the 
hereditary  revenue,  and  the  two  laft  propofitions 
that  went  from  this  country ;  but  this  circumftance 
of  alarm,  and  which,  indeed,  I  fliall  little  fear  to 
deprive  us  of  the  covenant,  I  poflpone,  and  con- 
fine my  attention  to  the  real  fubjed,  as  refolutions 
have  been   multiplied  from  the  refolutions  that 
went  from  hence  to  the  number  of  twenty.  Now 
Sir,  this  certainly  was  a  great  boaft  of  thofe  who 
oppofed  the  proceedings  of  the  minifter,  that,  by 
this  means,  and  artful  amendments  which  they  pro- 
pofed,  and  endeavoured  to  carry,  and  in  fome  in- 
ftances  thought  they  had  fucceeded,   the  event 
was,  they  have  fo  perplexed  the  fyftem,  as  to  be- 
come an  objedlof  difconter.t  to  this  country,  with- 
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out  allaying  the  difcontents  there.     I  am  con- 
vinced It  is  impofTible  that  fuch  an  attempt  as 
that  Ihould  fucceed  here.    In  the  courfe  of  the  bu- 
finefs  there  muft  be  more  proper  opportunities  to 
fhew,  when  we  corne  to  confider  it ;  I  truft  we 
fnall  fee  all  the  objeds  of  detail  that  compofe  this 
bufmefs.  Sir,  much  has  been  faid  that  in  this  bufinefs 
there  are  conditions  introduced,  "which  are  inad- 
miffible,   as  inconfifient  with  the  conftitutional 
rights  of  this  country,  as  inconfiftent  with  the  com- 
mercial.   Sir,  there  certainly  were  conditions  pro- 
pofed,  but  I  believe  it  will  be  remembered  that 
many  conditions  were  refifted.   I  can  have  no  fcru- 
ple  in  faying,  that  many  mufl:  have  proved  inadmif- 
fible  here,  becaufe  they  tended  to  take  nway  the 
commercial  rights  of  the  country,  though  I  wdll  by 
no  means  fufpedt  the  intention  was  to  involve  us 
in  any  conftitutional  difpute.    However  in  regard 
to  fuch  conditions  as  I  fhall  have  the  honour  to  in- 
troduce, I  will  venture  toalTert,  that  there  fhall  be 
none  which  may  not  appear  fairly  and  jufily  to  arife 
from  the  nature  of  the  fyftem  before  us,  and  which 
might  be  confidered  as  the  confequence  of  it.  Sir, 
the  propofitions  that  were  made  in  Great  Britain  as 
far  as  w^e  can  underfland,  and  colledl  from  them, 
and  the  bill  that  is  brought  in,  feem  really  to  be 
an  alTent  to  thofe  propofitions,  upon  certain  condi- 
tions, which  were  brought  inhere  ;  and  therefore, 
Sir,  it  is  well  to  confider  what  the  nature  of  thofe 
conditions  are,  in  order  to  qualify  us  to  fee  whe- 
ther they  are  not  of  fuch  a  nature  as  I  have  def- 
cribed,  and  by  no  means  diminilhing  the  advan- 
tages held  out.    Sir,  I  am  convinced,  that  when  it 
iliall  be  confidered,  that  the  tefl  to  which  I  wifh  to 
reduce  this  is,  that  this  country  fhall  enjoy  the  full 
participation  of  the  benefits  h^ld  out  to  them  fimi- 
lar  to  thofe  flie  herfelf  enjoys  them  under,  there 
cannot  be  poffibly  any  difficulty  in  the  cafe,  if  I 
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can  prove  alfo,  thatunderfimilar  conditions,  under 
that  degree  of  trade  as  now  enjoyed,  it  is  impof- 
fible,  that  in  whatever  light  it  may  be  looked  upon 
with  regard  to  the  advantages,  or  difadvantagesof  a 
commercial  bargain,  thatitever  can  be  looked  upon 
as  a  queftion  of  legiflature  or  aqueflion  of  conftitu- 
tion.  Ihere  is  nothing  new  in  this  bufinefs  from  the 
covenant  of  the  arrangement  of  the  trade  which 
was  made  in  1780,  except  with  regard  to  the  en- 
largement of  the  benefits  that  arife  from  the  pre- 
fent,  and  the  nature  of  the  condition.  I  mean  in 
the  extent  of  it,  as  nothing  making  any  difference 
in  a  conftitutional  or  legiHative  way.  If  Ireland 
continues  at  this  moment  to  agree  to  be  bound  to 
enjoy  the  trade  to  the  colonies  under  the  condition 
of  1780,  there  can  be  no  polfiblequeflion,  that  fhe 
can  agree  to  the  condition  of  this  moment.  I  could 
wifh  to  know,  in  what  way  it  would  be  poffible  to 
avoid  fome  condition  of  this  kind.  Suppofe  the 
queftion  were  upon  the  eleven  propofitions,  and 
they  were  to  be  carried  into  effecfl:,  I  wifh  to  know, 
how  that  could  be  done,  except  by  a  condition  fi- 
milar  to  this  ?  And  that  fo  long  as  the  benefits  of  this 
fetdement  fhould  be  enjoyed  by  this  country,  fo 
long  they  will  enjoy  thern  upon  a  certain  condition, 
which  they  will  have  it  in  their  option  to  forego, 
or  not  ;  the  whole  queftion  being  their  not  conti- 
nuing to  find  it  a  more  favourable  thing  to  continue 
the  condition,  than  give  up  the  benefit.  But  in 
any  thing  that  1  fliall  propofe  at  this  minute,  and 
wifhing  that  the  advantages  may  be  increafed  as 
much  as  poffible,  and  have  a  thorough  invefligation, 
I  wifh  only  flill  that  this  country  may  continually 
have  in  their  option  a  preference  of  parting  with 
them,  rather  than  fubmit  to  fuch  conditions  as 
fhe  may  find  inconvenient  to  her.  In  fayinc^  that, 
I  have  not  tiie  leaf}:  apprelienfion  of  w-eakening, 
and  invalidating  another  principle  of  this  fettle- 
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ment.  The  principle  of  permanence  to  be  founded 
uponjuftice;  an  equal  principle  lor  the  n;Utual  benefit 
of  both  countries.    So  long  as  it  will  bear  that  teft, 
and  I  hope  it  will  ever  bear  that  teft,  fo  long  I  wifli 
it  may  be  permanent,  fo  long  it  certainly  will  be 
permanent,  becaufe  it  certainly  will  be  drawn  do- 
ler  and  clofer.    Habit  will  confirm  that  which 
fpeculation  and  good  opinion  firfl:  formed,  and  af- 
fedion  will  tend  to  cement  and  bind  up  the  whole 
for  ever.    I  venture  to  fay,  that  in  reality  if  we 
were  to  proceed  now  to  carry  into  effedl,  to  pafs  a 
bill  to  enacft  our  own  eleven  proportions,  I  can- 
not conceive  how  it  could  be  done  without  enacting 
conditions,  that  it  fliould  be  incumbent  upon  both 
fides  to  perform  the  conditions.    There  can  be  af- 
ter all  no  other  difference  but  this,  which  I  invite 
this  Houfe  and  the  country  to  confider,  whether 
the  terms  may  not  be  fuch  as  may  be  compared 
upon  thisftipulation  to  be  upon  the  whole  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  both  countries,  and  certainly 
for  the  advantage  of  this.    Sir,  I  do  not  at  all  at- 
tempt, becaufe  in  reality  I  think  it  flands  upon  fuch 
ground  it  is  unnecellary,  to  go  into  the  hiftory  of 
treaties  of  this  nature,  becaufe  you  have  a  prece- 
dent of  \our  own  exadly  in  point.    So  far  from 
your  being  called  upon  to  bind  your  poflerity  to 
the  edidsof  another  country,  that  you  certainly  are 
not  otherwife  than  as  you  may  find  it  your  interefl  ; 
and  believing  it  will  turn  out  to  be  your  intereft, 
I  have  no  fcruple  in  fuppofing  that  you  will  find 
yourfelves  willing  to  agree  to  the  conditions  I  fhail 
propofe,  becaufe  money  bills  being  annual,  the  du- 
ties mull'  come  annually  under  confideration  :  you 
will  be  continually  enabled  to  confider  the  quefi ion, 
wliether  you  are  not  enjoying  the  benefits  ;  and  if 
yen  find  yourfelves  hurt,  you  are  continually  in 
pOiteiTion  of  the   power   to  relieve  yourfelves 
from  it.  Sir,  looking  upon  the  matter  in  this  light, 

(and, 
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(and,  Sir,  when  it  is  confidered  it  will  be  found  to 
be  fo)  and  indeed  for  that  purpofe,  I  fhall  certain- 
ly have  no  kind  of  fcruple,  if  thought  necelfary  ; 
having  this  view  in  propofmg  it,  I  am  fure  the 
Houfe  will  in  no  degree  ftart  at  a  propofition  de- 
claring, that  this  Houfe  and  this  country  v/ould 
ever  maintain  the  full  exercife  of  their  Icgiflative 
and  coirmiercial  rights.  When  I  fhall  have  the 
honour  Ron  to  (late  to  the  Houfe  one  or  two  of 
the  claufes  which  I  would  fuggeft  upon  this  occa- 
fion,  in  order  to  carry  into  execution  this  objedl, 
they  will  then  have  an  opportunity  of  judging, 
though  in  a  curfory  way,  of  the  nature  in  which 
I  would  propofe  to  take  this,  and  in  what  terms, 
to  take  off  every  poffible  impreffion  from  the  mind 
of  any  member.  It  is  impofTible  I  can  have  any 
fcruple  to  fatisfy  the  leafl:  fcruple  that  is  of  a  na- 
ture fo  honourable  to  thofe  who  feel  it.  I  would 
wilb  very  fhortly,  and  I  alTure  you  it  is  very  fhort- 
ly  indeed,  to  take  a  view  of  the  two  bills,  a^they 
relate  particularly  to  the  fubflance  of  the  eleven 
refolutions  that  palTed  this  Houfe. 

In  regard  to  the  firfl:  refolution, 

Refolved,  "  That  it  is  highly  important  to  the 
**  general  intereft  of  the  Britilh  empire  that  the 
trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  be  en- 
**  couraged  and  extended  as  much  as  poffible  ;  and 
for  that  purpofe  that  the  intercourfe  and  com- 
merce  be  finally  fettled  and  regulated  onperma- 
nent  and  equitable  principles,  for  the  mutual 
**  benefit  of  both  countries." 

That  contains  merely  a  general  idea,  and  is  in- 
deed comprifed  very  much  in  what  I  fhall  beg 
leave  to  propofe  as  the  title  of  the  bill. 

With 
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With  regard  to  the  fecond, 

Refolved,  That  towards  carry  hig  into  full  efFeifl 
fo  defireable  a  fettlement,  it  is  fit  and  proper 
that  all  articles,  not  the  growth  or  manutac- 
tureof  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  fhould  be  im- 
ported  into  each  kingdom  from  the  other  re- 
ciprocally,  under  the  fame  regulations,  and  at 
thefam^e  duties,  if  fubjed  to  duties,  to  which 
they  are  liable  when  imported  diredly Trom  the 

*'  place  of  their  growth,  producl  or  manufacture  ; 
and  that  all  duties  originally  paid  on  importation 
into  either  country  refpecflively,  fhall  be  fully 

"  drawn  back  on  exportation  to  the  other." 

Sir,  this  propofition  is  carried  into  full  effeCl  un- 
der the  idea  that  I  have  in  the  bill  to  be  brought 
into  this  Houfe,  except  in  regard  to  Eaft  India 
goods,  which  are  provided  for  elfe where,  and 
which  certainly  fland  upon  a  particular  footing  by 
themfelves.  There  are  alfo  other  exceptions, 
which  will  be  very  clearly  explained  with  regard 
to  fmuggling,  v/hich  is  an  inconvenience  to  both 
countries,  as  foreign  brandy,  foreign  rum,  and 
articles  of  that  kind. 

The  third  refolution  refpeds  the  trade  of  na- 
tive produce. 

Refolved,      That  for  the  fame  purpofe  it  is 

proper  that  no  prohibition  fhould  exilt  in  either 

country  againfl  the  importation,  ufe  or  fale  of 
*'  any  article,  the  growth,  producft  or  manufadlure 

of  the  other ;  and  that  the  duty  on  the  impor- 
"  tation  of  every  fuch  article,  if  fubjedl  to  duty 
*^  in  either  country,  fhould  be  precifely  the  fame 

in  the  one  country  as  in  the  other,  except  where 
*'  an  addition  maybe  necefiary  in  either  country, 

in  confequence  of  an  internal  ruty  on  any  fuch 

article  of  its  own  confumption.*' 
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Sir,  this  refolution  I  would  propofe  to  carry 
into  effecft,  with  a  Tingle  exception  with  regard 
to  corn,  meal,  and  fuch  objeds  of  that  kind,  and 
alfo  fuch  prohibitions  merely  qualified  in  their 
nature  in  regard  to  the  prevention  of  fmuggling. 

Sir,  the  fourth  refolution  propofes. 

That  in  all  cafes  where  the  duties  on  articles 
**  of  the  growth,  produ(fl  or  manufadure  of  either 
*'  country  are  different  on  the  importation  into 
"  the  other,  it  would  be  expedient  that  they  fhould 
"  be  reduced  in  the  kingdom  where  they  are  the 
"  higheft  to  the  amount  payable  in  the  other  ;  and 
that  all  fuch  articles  lliould  be  exportable  from 
the  kingdom  into  which  they  fhall  be  imported 
"  as  free  from  duty  as  the  fimilar  commodities  or 
"  home  manufacture  of  the  fame  kingdom." 

This,  for  the  prefent,  I  would  propofe  to  be  ar- 
ranged in  a  manner  that  may  make  it  fubjed  to 
future  difcuffion,  to  be  brought  before  this  tloufe.' 
It  is  necelTary  that  we  fhould  lix  upon  fome  cer- 
tain period,  at  which  this  fubjed  fhould  com- 
mence. No  time  appears  fo  proper  as  that,  when 
in  confequence  of  the  declaration  of  the  freedom 
of  the  conflitution  of  the  country,  there  was  alfo 
a  refolution  taken  that  it  would  be  proper  to  pro- 
ceed to  a  final  and  liberal  acijuftment.  [Mr.  F](X)d 
faid  acrofs  the  Houfe,  permanent  connexion".] 
It  is  no  great  matter  :  that  leems  a  period  very 
proper  to  draw  the  line.  Havmg  immediately  be- 
fore come  to  refolutions  refpecSng  the  coni^itu- 
tion,  this  matter  was  referred  to  the  confideration  of 
the  throne,  as  a  matter  ?c;  be  put  immediately  under 
bis  paternal  care  and  aifeclion.  I  take  for  granted 
there  can  be  no  queliion,  that  this  had  a  commer- 
cial objed  in  its  view,  and  of  courfe  taking  it^  up 
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from  that  period,  that  is  a  proper  period.  On 
that  account  it  may  make  fome  difference  be- 
tween that  period  and  the  prefent ;  therefore  it  is 
propofed,  that  in  the  redudion  there  lliall  be  a 
certain  per  centage  in  this  country  to  the  amount 
of  102  per  cent,  upon  fuch  articles  as  had  ic^;. 
But  I  would  propole  that  there  might  be  an  ap- 
pointment of  certain  commiffioners,  that  might 
prepare  the  countervailing  duties,  to  whom  it 
might  be  referred  to  ftate  the  particulars  with  re- 
gard to  thofe,  and  fubmit  the  grounds  upon  which 
they  make  their  report,  when  this  Houfe  will 
determine  upon  the  particular  objedls  with  a  view 
to  the  fair  principle  of  equality  between  the  two 
countries. 

Sir,  the  fifth  refolution  is, 

Refolved,  That  for  the  fame  purpofe  it  is 
alfo  proper  that  in  all  cafes  where  either  king- 

"  dom  fhall  charge  articles  of  its  own  confumip- 
tion  with  an  internal  duty  on  the  manufacflure, 
or  a  duty  on  the  material,  the  fame  manufac- 
ture,  when  imported  from  the  other,  may  be 

*'  charged  with  a  farther  duty  on  importation  to 
the  fame  amount  as  the  internal  duty  on  the 
manufadure ;  or  to  an  amount  adequate  to 
countervail  the  duty  on  the  material ;  and  fhall 
be  intitled  to  fuch  drawbacks  or  bounties  on 
exportation  as  may  leave  the  fame  fubjedl  to 
no  heavier  burden  than  the  home  made  manu- 
fadure ;  fuch  farther  duty  to  continue  fo  long 

**  only  as  the  internal  confumption  fhall  be  charg- 
ed  with  the  duty  or  duties  to  balance  w'hich  it 
fhall  be  impofed,  or  until  the  manufacture  com- 

**  ing  from  the  other  kingdom  fhall  be  fubjec'led 

'*  there  to  an  equal  burthen,  not  drawn  back  or 
compenfated  on  exportation.'* 

I  need 
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I  need  only  fay  I  fliall  propofe  to  carry  this  pro- 
pofition  into  execution. 

Sir,  the  fixth  refolution  is, 

Refolved,  **  That  in  order  to  give  permanency 
to  the  fettlement  now  intended  to  be  eflabUfhed, 
*'  it  is  neceflary  that  no  prohibition,  or  new  or 
"  additional  duties,  fhould  be  hereafter  impofed 
^'  in  either  kingdom  on  the  importation  of  any 
"  article  of  the  growth,  produd  or  manufadure 
**  of  the  other,  except  fuch  additional  duties  as 
*'  may  be  requifite  to  balance  duties  on  internal 
*'  confuraption,  purfuant  to  the  foregoing  refo- 
"  lution." 

This  alfo  is  a  matter  I  would  propofe  intirely  to 
be  confirmed. 

The  feventh  refolution  is, 

Refolved,  "  That  for  the  fame  purpofe  it  is 
necelTary  farther  that  no  prohibitions,  or  new 

"  or  additional  duties,  fhould  be  hereafter  impofed 
in  either  kingdom  on  the  exportation  of  any 
article  of  the  native  growth,  produdl  or  ma- 

".nufad:ure,  from  thence  to  the  other,  except 
fuch  as  either  kingdom  may  deem  expedient 
from  time  to  time  upon  corn,  meal,  malt,  flour 
and  bifcuits  ;  and  alfo  except  where  there  now 
exifts  any  prohibition  which  is  not  reciprocal, 

'*  or  any  duty  which  is  not  equal  in  both  king- 
doms ;  in  every  which  cafe  the  prohibition  may 

**  be  made  reciprocal,  or  the  duties  raifed  fo  as 

**  to  make  them  equal." 

There  is  another  exception  in  the  propofition, 
*'  except  where  there  now  exifts   any  prohibi- 
tion,  &c." 

D  2,  'Now, 
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Now,  Sir,  I  am  very  free  to  own  in  this  cafe, 
I  fliall  propofe  an  alteration  which  may  at  the  firffc 
appearance  feem  to  be  a  departure  from  that  equa- 
lity, which  is  the  principle  upon  which  we  go.  The 
Houfe,  I  hope,  will  be  induced  to  agree  to  it  upon 
that  very  principle.  In  regard  to  the  differences 
that  fublift  betv/een  the  two  kingdoms,  and  which  are 
to  be  looked  for  in  that  very  refolution,  the  particu- 
lar objcd  is  the  export  trom  this  country  of  wool- 
len ^nd  worfted  yarn,  which  are  prohibited  to  be 
exported  from  Great  Britain,  that  no  new  prohibi- 
tion fhall  hereafter  take  place  upon  export. — 
When  it  is  confidered  what  is  the  effed:  of  this 
refolution  with  regard  to  this  country,  how  it  ties 
up  the  hands  of  Great  Britain,  and  prevents  Great 
Britain  from  depriving  this  country  of  many  ufe- 
ful  articles  for  the  fupply  of  her  own  manufac- 
tures, from  which  (he  might  have  had  a  revenue, 
and  a  check  upon  this  country,  it  is  therefore  a 
fair  and  equal  arrangement ;  in  the  ftate  of  the 
two  manutadures,  v/hich  are  to  be  attended  to, 
there  is  that  kind  of  difference  in  favour  of  this 
country.  1  am  convinced  they  will  fee  this  in  a 
fair  and  equal  light ;  the  linen  manufadure  is  fe- 
cured  duty  free  for  ever  in  Great  Britain.  Great 
Britain  has  fome  equivalent  for  herfelf.  The  du- 
ties could  not  be  arranged,  if  there  was  not  fome 
inequality  with  regard  to  the  rav/  materials.  In 
this  only  light  confidering  her,  it  is  fo  far  from 
being  any  difadvantage  to  this  country,  that  they 
cannot  have  after  this  fettlement  in  their  power  to 
prohibit  the  export  ;  I  have  been  convinced  from 
every  thing!  have  heard,  that  it  would  be  adifad- 
yantage  to  this  country  to  prohibit  the  export  of 
thofe  articles  from  this  country. 


The 
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The  eighth  refolution  propofcs  a  reguLation. 

Refolved,     That  for  the  fame  purpofe  it  is  ne- 
**  ct'ffary  that  no  bounties  whatfoever  fhould  be 
paid  or  payable  in  either  kingdom  on  the  expor- 
tation  of  any  article  to  the  other,  except  luch 
as  relate  to  corn,  meal,  malt,  flour  and  bifcuits, 
"  and  fuch  as  are  in  the  nature  of  drawbacks,  or 
^*  compenfation  for  duties  paid  ;  and  that  no  boun- 
V*  ty  fhould  be  granted  in  this  kingdom  on  the 
"^exportation  of  any  article  imported  from  the 
"  Britifli  Plantations,  or  any  manufacfbure  made  of 
"  fuch  article,  unlefs  in  cafes  where  a  fimilar 
"  bounty  is  payable  in  Britain  on  exportation  from 
"  thence,  or  where  fuch  bounty  is  merely  in  tl  e 
nature  of  a  drawback,  or  compenfation  of,  or 
for  duties  paid,  over  and  above  any  duties  paid 
thereon  in  Britain.'* 

It  certainly  fecures  many  material  advantages 
you,  without  this  alteration,  might  be  attempted 
to  be  deprived  of.  The  fupply  of  coals,  I'alt,  hops, 
bark,  and  many  other  objedls,  are  fecured  to  this 
country.  I'herefore  the  eighth  refolution.  Sir,  I 
would  certainly  introduce  into  the  bill  as  a  funda-  ^ 
mental  condition. 

Sir,  by  the  ninth  an  effecflual  preference  is 
given,  &c. 

Refolved,  That  it  is  expedient,  for  the  gene- 
"  ral  benefit  of  the  Britifh  empire,  that  the  impor- 
"  tation  of  articles  from  foreign  flates  (hould  be  regu- 
'*  lated  from  time  to  time  in  each  kingdom,  on  fuch 
**  terms  as  may  afford  an  ef?e(fl:ual  preference  to  the 

importation  of  fimilar  articles  of  the  growth,  pro- 
*'  duce  or  manufadure  of  the  other.** 

Sir,  1  need  not  remind  the  Houfe  of  the  fecu- 
rity  thus  given  to  the  linen  manufadure  of  this 
country  ;  it  certainly  will  he  an  objed  of  the 

greateft 
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greateft  confequeoce,  and  of  courfe  when  this  mat- 
ter comes  to  be  conlidered  in  the  fchedule  pro- 
pofed  for  that  purpofe,  it  will  be  for  the  confi- 
deration  of  the  Houfe  to  fay,  whether  it  will  be 
for  the  benefit  of  the  manufadures  of  this  coun- 
try. 

The  tenth  refolution  refpeds  the  internal  oeco- 
nomy  of  finance. 

Refolved,  That  it  is  effential  to  the  commer- 
cial  intereflsof  this  country  to  prevent,  as  much 
aspoffible,  an  accumulation  of  national  debt ;  and 
that  therefore  it  is  highly  expedient  that  the  an- 

"  nual  revenues  of  this  kingdom  fhould  be  made 

"  equal  to  its  annual  expences." 

The  eleventh  refolution  is, 

Refolved,  "That  for  the  better  protedlion  of  trade, 
*  *  whatever  fum  the  grofs  hereditary  revenue  of  this 
kingdom  (after  deduding  all  drawbacks,  repay- 
ment  or  bounties,  granted  in  the  nature  of  draw- 
"  backs)  ihall  produce  over  and  above  the  fum  of 
656,000/.  in  each  year  in  peace,  wherein  thean- 
nual  revenue  (hall  equal  the  annua]  expence,  and 
in  each  year  of  war,  without  regard  to  luch  cqua- 
* '  lity ,  fhould  be  appropriated  towards  the  fupport  of 
"  the  naval  force  of  the  empire,  in  fuch  manner  as 
"  the  Parliament  of  this  kingdom  fhall  dired." 

Gentlemen  will  remember  it  was  certainly  an 
additional  refolution,  not  originally  propofed  here ; 
and  in  reality  a  regard  to  the  finance  of  this  coun- 
try is  a  material  regulation  for  this  country,  tho' 
certainly  conneded  with  the  fyflem,  and  in  a  great 
meafure  arifing  from  it,  nothing  can  more  convince 
me  of  the  benefits  that  can  arife  from  the  whole 
bufmefs  than  that  this  has  been  one  of  the  confe- 
quences  of  it.    It  does  credit  to  the  honourable 
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gentleman  *  who  fuggefted  it.  I  muft  take  thi^ 
opportunity  of  faying,  in  allufion  to  fomething 
that  fell  the  other  day,  that  there  was  in  this  and 
the  confequent  refolution  a  pledge  given  for  the 
abfolute  performance  of  every  part  of  thofe  propo- 
fitioiis.  i\ow,  Sir,  I  moft  indifputably  confider 
this  as  conneded  with  the  fifth  refolution,  but  as 
affeding  this  country  for  its  advantage,  whether 
this  refolution  were  palTed  or  not.  This  was  the 
140,000/.  granted  to  Great  Britain,  whereas  it  is 
only  a  mode  of  bringing  within  a  certain  annual 
revenue,  of  reducing  the  debt  of  the  country,  and 
tending  to  keep  it  continually  down ;  that  con- 
neded  with  the  following  refolution  will  have  that 
effecft,  I  hope,  and  will  tend  to  that  end.  I  moft 
certainly  mean  to  introduce  into  the  bill  a  full  con- 
firmation of  thofe  two  refolutions.  The  eleventh 
I  fhall  propofe  under  the  limitation  and  condition 
under  which  it  was  confirmed  in  this  Houfe. — 
Some  explanation  is  necelTary,  to  be  fet  right  with 
regard  to  the  wording  of  it  in  the  bill,  and  with 
regard  to  the  objed  that  was  meant.  (1  forget  the 
particular  words — that  the  annual  revenue  fhall  be 
equal  to  the  annual  ex  pence) ;  to  fet  right  a  mat- 
ter of  opinion  of  the  Houfe,  that  we  may  not  con- 
tinually be  liable  to  the  means  of  infraclion  of  this 
fyftem.  The  annual  revenue  might  not  amount 
to  the  fum  given,  for,  without  the  fault  of  anybody, 
a  mere  accident  in  the  colledion.  I  underftand 
under  the  idea  of  an  annual  revenue,  the  annual 
eftimate  confirmed  by  the  annual  fupply. 

With  regard  to  the  particular  mode,  I  fhould 
wifh  it  may  be  confidered  in  the  bill.  It  will  be 
reafonable,  that  the  objed  was  certainly  in  this, 
an  objed  of  the  expence  of  the  country  in  time  of 
peace  generally,  and  in  time  of  war  an  exception 

to 
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to  this  general  rule,  not  ftipulating  any  thing  in 
regard  to  the  war.  But  it  is  impoffible  to  fore  fee, 
in  an  annual  efiimate,  any  certain  amount  of  ex- 
pence  they  might  think  it  necelTary  to  incur  under 
fuch  circumftances  as  were  not  forefeen  in  the 
eftimate,  or  provided  for  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  whatever  is  made  the  fubjecfl  ot  the  eftimate 
of  the  year.  I  would  propofe  t. ^at  the  furplus  of 
the  hereditary  revenue,  being  made  an  objedtto  be 
appropriated  to  the  expence  of  the  navy,  fhould 
depend  upon  the  eftimate  of  the  expence  agreeing 
with  the  report  of  expence ;  if  any  excefs,  it 
fhould  be  deduded  out  of  the  furplus  of  the  here- 
ditary revenue.  I  have  no  fcruple,  and  I  wifh  to 
fee  that  carried  into  execution,  becaule  it  muft  be 
the  fault  of  the  government  itfelf  in  cafe  any  ex- 
cefs iTiould  happen.  I  cannot  help  taking  this 
opportunity  of  being  at  liberty  to  fay  fomething 
in  regard  to  what  was  faid  the  other  day,  which 
fhews  the  neceftity  of  having  all  thofe  matters  be- 
fore us,  becaufe  I  did  certainly  hear  in  this  Houfe 
alFerted,  that  if  thefe  rcfolutions  had  been  difcufled 
on  the  other  fide,  and  in  confequence  of  their 
appearing  more  favourable  to  this  country  than 
they  ought  to  be  in  fairnefs,  that  each  was  rejeded,- 
and  the  original  tenth  relolution  fubftituted  in 
their  place.  I  really  believe  I  fpeak  upon  good 
authority  when  I  declare,  that  fuch  a  circumftance 
did  not  happen.  The  honourable  gentleman  will 
allow  me  to  intimate  to  him,  he  received  his  in- 
formation from  fome  quarter  not  thorougly  in- 
formed upon  the  fubjed:.  The  queftion  was  ne- 
ver objeded  to  in  that  refped ;  but  as  there  was 
a  difficulty  in  wording  the  refolution,  it  was  thought 
moft  advifable  to  refer  to  this  country  for  an  ex- 
planation of  their  own  refolution  in  the  bill.  So 
far  from  making  it  an  objediion,  it  was  only  a 
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confideration  that  where  the  meaning  of  two  coun- 
tries, fituated  as  thofe  were,  was  not  clearly  un- 
derftood,  there  was  no  kind  of  doubt  it  would  be 
further  explained  when  left  to  themfelves.  I  brg 
leave  to  mention  another  circumflance,  which  will 
operate  upon  the  Houfe,  becaufe,  after  all,  I  Chould 
wifh  to  inform  the  Houfe  that  in  the  conclufiou 
of  the  formation  of  this  bill,  it  (hall  be  my  wifti 
that  nothing  fhould  be  confidered  as  complete  on 
cither  fide,  'till  a  mutual  declaration  of  fatisfadion 
fhall  have  pafTed  in  both  parliaments.  So  that 
whatever  bill  paffed  in  Great  Britain,  it  fhould  not 
have  the  operation  of  law  in  Great  Britain  till  this 
country  fhould  have  declared  its  fatisfaction  by  a 
bill ;  and  the  fame  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain. 
By  this  means,  to  the  very  laft  moment,  there  will 
be  the  cleared  opportunity  to  endeavour  to  re- 
move and  arrange  any  fort  of  difficulties,  if  any 
fhould  arife,  after  the  difculfion  of  the  bill,  in 
whatever  fhape  they  can  be  brought.  I  have,  with 
great  tedioufnefs  and  great  dullnefs,  endeavoured 
to  lay  before  the  Houfe  the  bufmefs.  1  have  only 
to  intreat  them  to  confider,  that  the  nature  of  the 
ftibjedf,  and  the  reftridion  to  endeavour  to  make 
myfelf  underftood,  will  excufe  any  heavinefs  and 
dullnefs  of  language  I  mufl  naturally  be  led  into 
upon  this  occalion. 

I  fhall  fay  very  little  more  before  I  trouble  the 
Houfe  with  reading  to  them  fome  claufes,  that 
they  may  fee  in  what  manner  I  would  convince 
them  that  the  condition  I  would  propofe  will  in  no 
degree  infringe  upon  the  conftitutional  rights  of 
the  country,  and  indeed  puts  out  of  the  queflion 
every  queliion  of  the  conlliiution  or  legiflature. 
There  are  fome  additions  which  they  will  perceive 
introduced  merely  for  the  purpofe  of  preventing 
fmuggling.  There  is  one  objefl  I  would  parti- 
E  cularly 
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cularly  mention  to  the  Houfe  in  regard  to  this  ar- 
rangement: it  will  be  remembered,  that  in  the 
year  1780  an  adl  paffed,  in  which  there  is  a  con- 
dition that  the  trade  fhall  fubfift  fo  long  as  the  fame 
fhall  be  obferved  in  this  country.    There  is  a  clear 
condition  to  be  performed  by  this  country,  with 
the  alternative  that  the  benefit  ceafes  when  the 
condition  is  not  performed.  I  would  proceed  upon 
the  fame  principle  with  a  larger  objedl ;  and  con- 
ceiving that  this  fettlement,  which  takes  in  fo 
many  objeds,  may  be  confidered  as  a  permanent 
fettlement,  becaufe  it  (hould  upon  the  whole  view 
of  it  feem  to  be  of  fuch  mutual  benefit,  and  by 
the  experience  of  it  be  a  cpnftant  benefit,  they 
will  be  for  ever  difpofed  to  perform  the  conditions 
on  both  fides.    It  will  be  remembered,  that  in  the 
year  1780  there  was  a  condition  with  regard  to  a 
certain  portion  of  duties  in  f  avour  of  Great  Britain. 
The  propofition  at  prefent  under  our  confideratioa 
will  certainly  remove  all  that  dilfereqce  between 
the  two  countries,  and  put  them  intirely  upon  the 
fame  footing  with  regard  to  the  goods  of  the  one 
and  the  other.    The  great  objedf  in  regard  to  the 
colony  trade,  and  in  reality  to  the  whole  of  this 
bufinefs,  is,  that  fecurity  and  permanence  are  the 
principal  feature  of  it ;  I  mean  that  this  country 
may  be  fecure  in  the  benefit,  though  it  be  a  bene- 
fit which  fhe  is  now  in  the  enjoyment  of — a  benefit 
in  a  larger  degree,  both  as  well  with  regard  to  the 
intercourfe  between  the  countries,  as  with  regard 
to  the  colony  trade,  and  only  giving  a  preference 
that  fubfifts  at  this  moment.    With  regard  to  the 
linen  manufadure,  it  will  be  attended  with  the 
greateft  fecurity,  becaufe  the  whole  of  this^muil 
be  defeated,  or  that  preference  muft  be  continually 
given.    It  is  certainly  neceHary  that  the  condition 
fliould  alfo  be  of  a  fmilar  nature,  that  the  benefit 
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and  fecurity  (hould  laft  no  longer  than  the  condi- 


colony  trade  and  navigation  laws,  I  would  propofe 
it  to  be  made  an  indifpenfable  condition  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain,  that  we  mufl:  be  bound  to  per- 
form  on  the  part  of  this  country  the  fame  regula- 
tions as  fhall  be  pafTed  in  Great  Britain  for  that 
purpofe.  I  fhall  propofe  to  put  fome  exceptions 
to  thofe  of  1780,  particularly  the  article  of  rum  I 
would  wifh  to  be  excepted,  ind  to  (land  upon  the 
footing  it  wds  before.  Sir,  there  is  under  the  fame 
idea  of  a  preference,  for  that  is  the  objedl  with 
regard  to  this,  there  is  another  article  to  which  I 
would  carry  that  objedl:.  Every  body  will  recolledl 
at  the  time  of  the  objed  of  the  fettlement  of  1780, 
America  was  a  colony  of  Great  Britain,  the  trade 
to  that  country  was  a  part  of  that  which  was  grant- 
ed to  this  country.  Since  that,  circumftances  have 
altered,  and  America  with  regard  to  both  countries 
is  to  be  confidered  as  a  foreign  (late.  1  would  juft 
'\Vilh  to  put  the  Houfe  in  mind  that  many  attempts 
were  made  to  endeavour  to  force  the  minifter  on 
the  other  fide  in  a  matter  he  refilled  with  fuccefs, 
the  endeavouring  to  regulate  the  foreign  trade  of 
this  country :  I  mention  it,  becaufe  I  underftand 
that  fome  fort  of  doubts  have  been  entertained  that 
the  objeds  go  beyond  the  colony  trade,  and  might 
extend  to  all  trade.  It  never  was  an  objed  of  this 
fettlement  to  interfere  with  the  foreign  trade  of 
this  country  ;  where  fimilar  articles  could  be  had 
from  a  colony,  that  a  fupply  in  that  particular 
fhould  have  a  preference  given  to  it,  with  regard 
to  the  article  coming  from  another  country|:  there- 
fore the  general  queftion  of  fubmitting  all  articles 
of  the  American  States  to  an  equal  duty  upon  im- 
portation into  Ireland,  as  imported  into  Great  Bri- 
tain, was  intirely  refided,  that  it  did  not  come  vvith- 
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in  his  obje(fl.  This  country  was  certainly  clearly 
and  fully  intitled  to  trade  with  it  upon  her  own 
terms ;  hut  as  there  are  particular  objeds  that  we 
have  from  the  colonies,  it  is  neceflarily  and  na- 
turally one  of  the  conditions  in  a  fettlement  of  this 
nature.  1  fhali  propofe,  on  enumerated  articles, there 
fhall  be  the  fame  rules  obferved  in  impofmg  duties 
upan  them,  as  is  obferved  in  Great  Britain,  upontlie 
articles  of  oil,  peltry,  whale  fins,  rum  from  New- 
England.  At  the  fame  time  1  beg  it  tq  be  intirely 
undcrftood,  that  the  queftion  of  the  fair  and  full 
right  of  the  conftitution  was  never  in  any  degree 
v^^ifhed  to  be  interfered  in.  I  could  wi(h  before 
I  entirely  difmifs  this  fubjedl,  which  they  will 
have  feen  by  looking  at  the  Englifli  bill,  that  it  is 
propofed  to  make  it  an  elTential  condition  of  this 
fettlement,  that  the  full  right  of  the  participation 
with  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  as  well  the  pre- 
fent  as  the  future,  fhall  be  made  the  great  objedl 
of  it.  It  is  in  confequence  of  that  this  Houfe  will 
confider,  that  fo  long  as  that  is  enjoyed  in  Great 
Britain,  in  whom  mofl  indifputably  exifts  the  re- 
gulation, that  this  benefit  fhould  be  the  fame  with 
herfelf.  I  cannot  too  often  intreat  the  Houfe  to 
confider,  and  I  will  read  the  claufe  for  that  pur- 
pofe  :  That  this  is  a  matter  propofed  fimply  as  a 
condition  of  this  fettlement,  continually  expeded 
of  this  country  to  perform  as  long  as  (he  thinks  it 
worth  while  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  fettlement. 
But  at  the  fame  time  if  the  fettlement,  and  all  the  par- 
ticulars fhall  appear  lefs  advantageous  to  her,  fhe 
might  refram  toenad  the  particular  condition.  In 
fuch  cafe  fhe  has  a  power  to  do  it,  though  I  never 
will  depart  from  the  idea  of  this  being  a  perfe6l 
and  permanent  fettlement,  becaufe  founded  on 
mutual  fettlement.  I  truft  that  will  be  found  a 
means  of  keeping  it  lafling  and  binding  between 

the 
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the  two  countries.  Sir,  I  ar^  quite  afhameci*.— 
One  material  objed  ought  to  be  mentioned  in  re- 
gard to  this,  in  order  to  complete  the  advantages 
that  may  be  derived  to  both  countries,  from  endea- 
vouring to  clear  away  every  fort  of  difiindion  be- 
tween them.  There  is  one  circumflance,  a  mate- 
rial advantage  indeed  to  this  country,  it  refpeds 
lail-cloth,  which  mufl:  be  undoubtedly  a  great  ob- 
jed  to  this  country,  becaufe  it  may  fo  happen 
without  difadvantage  to  Great  Britain.  There  are 
fufficient  foreign  competitions  which  it  may  be  our 
advantage  to  get  rid  of.  In  all  this  bufmefs  1  feel 
how  neceflary  it  is  to  intreat  the  Houfe  to  confider, 
that  in  endeavouring  to  fuggefl  to  them  any  objed 
of  advantage,  I  wifh  it  may  turn  out  that  they  may- 
accord  upon  the  principles  of  mutual  benefit  to 
both  countries.  1  fhall  propofe  fome  particulars 
in  regard  to  fail-cloth  that  will  remove  a  diftinc- 
tion,  and  enable  the  furnifhing  Britilh  veffels  with 
Irilh  fail-cloth,  it  being  to  be  confidered  the  fame 
as  Britifh.  There  is  alfo  another  exception  I 
would  propofe ;  it  is  upon  a  favourite  and  valua- 
ble objedl  to  this  country,  in  the  equalization  upon 
the  export  of  Jinen  and  provifions,  that  they  fhall 
be  confidered  as  exempted  from  duty  upon  their 
export  to  the  colonies  —  that  they  fhall  go  out 
duty  free. 

In  confidering  the  various  objedls  for  confidera- 
tion,  it  leads  me  juft  to  mention,  in  paffing  two  or 
three  trifling  ones,  that  need  not  be  made  objecls 
of  themfelves,  copy-righta  and  patents.  I  do  not 
mean  to  propofe  any  thing  that  fball  have  any  ope- 
ration in  this  country,  unlefs  they  fliall  choofe  to 
follow  the  fame  principles  here.  I  mean  only  the 
poffibility  of  their  being  to  be  brought  into  this 
country,  and  then  fent  back  to  Great  Britain  ; 

that 
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that  this  Country  fhall  be  at  liberty  to  do  as  they 
pkaft  in  that  refped:  It  will  be  worthy  of  con- 
fidcration,  whether  a  fimilar  power  might  be  of 
advantage  to  them.  There  is  another  objed,  with 
regard  to  the  filheries.  Wifliing  to  take  into  con- 
fideration  every  objedt,  fome  things  might  not  have 
fuggelled  themfelves  at  firft.  We  are  not  to  bef 
furprifed,  that  in  a  dilcuffion  df  this  bufmefs  the 
fliape  was  enlarged.  In  the  bill  I  would  introduce 
thofe  objedls  under  the  degree  of  exceptions.  I 
would  propofe  that  the  fifheries  fhouid  be  upon  a 
fair  and  equal  participation  of  both  countries.  It 
Ihould  be  the  condition  o'»  this  fettlement,  that  the 
fubjeds  ot  this  country  Ihould  have  an  equal  right 
of  fifhing  upon  the  coafts  of  Great  Britain  with 
the  people  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  fame  manner 
they  have  a  right  to  fifh  on  the  coafls  of  this  king- 
dom. There  is  one  objed  more,  and  certainly 
new  in  confideripg  it  in  this  Houfe :  I  will  take 
the  hberty  of  mentioning,  that  in  regard  to  the 
Eaft-lndia  trade  the  fame  principle  was  wifhed  to 
be  followed  as  has  taken  place  with  regard  to  the 
w^eftern  colonies.  Sir,  every  body  knows  that  the 
charter  of  the  Eaft-India  Company  muft  in  fuch 
a  cafe  as  this  have  fufticient  refped  paid  to  it ; 
i  will  therefore  propofe  in  the  bill  to  adjuft  this 
matter  in  fuch  a  way  that  Ireland  may  be  intitled 
to  all  advantages  that  Great  Britain  herfelf  may 
enjoy ;  and  fo  long  as  the  trade  fhall  be  confined 
to  the  port  of  London,  fo  long  it  fhall  remain  on 
the  fame  footing  between  both  countries.  In  cafe 
of  the  expiration  oi  the  charter,  it  fhall  be  exadly 
on  the  footing  it  would  have  been  to  the  other 
colonies,  to  have  a  mutual  preference  to  the  fupply 
of  articles  from  the  Britifh  fettlements  in  that 
country.  The  confequence  of  this  will  be,  I  fhouid 
iruft,  of  very  material  advantage  to  this  country, 
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In  confequence  of  that  it  will  be  necefTary  to  pro- 
pofe,  as  a  condition  oi  the  fettlement,  that  the 
prohibition  to  export  goods  from  this  country  (hall 
be  taken  off,  and  this  country  admitted  to  the  ex- 
port of  every  article  of  export  from  Great  Britain, 
and  whatever  fubjeds  the  Company  to  take  goods 
from  Great  Britain  ;  in  that  cafe  the  goods  of  Ire- 
land lhall  be  confidered  as  the  goods  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. I  am  not  afraid  to  fay  1  am  perfectly  con- 
vinced that  thofe  advantages  muft  be  much  more 
confiderable  to  this  country  than  any  ideal  advan- 
tage of  fubjeding  herfelf  to  that  trade  upon  a 
footing  with  Great  Britain. 

I  hope  I  have  gone  through  every  thing  material 
I  had  to  trouble  the  Houfe  with.  I  am  fenfible  I 
have  done  it  very  imperfedly,  and  more  than  I  need 
have  done,  in  taking  up  their  time  by  anticipation. 

I  wiflied  to  flate  the  principles  that  might  be  the 
obje6l  of  the  bill.  I  am  convinced  the  examination 
of  the  bill  will  confirm  it,  that  they  will  prove 
clearly  comrpercial  advantages  to  this  country,  and 
in  no  (hape  whatever  is  there  any  deficiency  of  re- 
gard, but  on  the  contrary  every  regard  paid  to  the 
full  prefervation  of  the  conftitutional  and  legiila- 
tive  rights  of  this  country  in  every  cafe  whatever. 
It  is  with  that  view  I  fhall  beg  leave  to  read  a 
claufe  I  would  wifh  now  to  ftate  to  the  Houfe. 

"  And  whereas  by  an  a6l  pafled  in  this  kingdom 
in  the  twenty-firft  and  twenty-fecond  years  of  his 
Majefty's  reign,  entitled  an  adl  for  extending  cer- 
tain of  the  provifions  contained  in  an  adl,  entitled 
an  adl  confirming  all  the  ftatutes  made  in  England, 
reciting  '  that  it  is  the  earnefl:  and  affedionate 

*  defire,  as  well  as  the  true  interefl:  of  his  Majef- 

*  ty's  fubjeds  of  this  kingdom,  to  promote  as  far 

*  as  in  them  lies  the  navigation,  trade  and  com- 
^  mercial  interefts  of  Great  Britain  as  well  as  Ire- 

'  land, 
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*  land,  and  that  a  fimilarity  of  laws,  manners  and 

*  cuftoms  mufl  naturally  conduce  to  ftrengthen 

*  and  perpetuate  that  afFedion  and  harmony  which 

*  do,  and  at  all  times  ought  to  fubfift  between  the 
'  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,'  it  is  en- 
abled, that  all  fuch  claufes  and  provifions  contained 
in  any  flatutes  theretofore  made  in  England  or 
Great  Britain,  concerning  commerce,  as  import  to 
impofe  equal  reftraints  on  the  fubjeds  of  England 
and  Ireland,  and  to  entitle  them  to  equal  benefits  ; 
andalfoall  fuch  claufes  and  provifions  contained 
jn  any  flatute  made  as  aforefaid,  as  equally  con- 
cern the  feamen  of  England  and  Ireland,  or  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  fave  fo  far  as  the  fame 
have  been  altered  or  repealed,  fhould  be  accepted, 
ufed  and  executed  in  this  kingdom,  according  to 
^he  prefent  tenor  thereof  refpedively  : 

**  In  order,  therefore,  to  carry  into  further  efFeft 
the  earnefl  and  afFedionate  defire  of  his  Majefly's 
fubjeds  in  this  kingdom  to  promote  the  navigati- 
on, trade  and  commercial  interefts  of  both  king- 
doms, and  in  order  to  provide  for  fecuring  to  the 
fubjefls  of  both  a  full  and  equal  enjoyment  in  all 

..times  to  come  of  the  exclufive  privileges  of  the 
trade  and  navigation  of  the  empire. 

Be  it  declared,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  that 
it  fnall  be  held  and  adjudged  to  be  a  fundamental 

.^nd  effential  condidon  of  the  prefent  fettlement, 
.that  all  privileges,  advantages  and  immunities 
which  are  nov/  or  may  hereafter  be  enjoyed  by 
fliips  built  \\\  Great  Britain,  or  by  (hips  belonging 
to  his  Majefty's  fubjecls  refiding  in  Great  Britain, 
.pr  by  Hiips  manned  by  Britifh  feamen,  or  by  fhips 
manned  by  certain  propordons  of  Britifh  feamen, 

.  fnall  to  all  intents  and  purpofes  whatever  be  en- 
joyed in  the  fime  manner,  and  under  the  fame  re- 
gulations and  refiric^ions  refpeclively  by  (hips 

*  built 
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built  in  Ireland,  or  by  fhips  belonging  to  his  Ma- 
jefty's  fubje(fts  refiding  in  Ireland,  or  by  fhips 
manned  by  Irifh  feamen,  or  by  fhips  manned  by 
certain  proportions  of  Irifh  feamen ;  and  that  all 
laws  which  fhall  hereafter  be  enaded  by  the  par- 
liament of  Great  Britain  for  fecuring  exclufive  pri- 
vileges, advantages  and  immunities  to  the  fliips 
and  mariners  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  Britifh 
colonies,  fettlements  and  plantations,  fhall  fecure 
the  fame  privileges,  advantages  and  immunities,  in 
all  refpe(fi:s,  and  in  as  full  and  ample  manner,  to 
the  fhips  and  mariners  of  Ireland,  as  to  the  fhips 
and  mariners  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  Britifh 
colonies,  fettlements  and  plantations ;  and  that  the 
like  exclufive  privileges  fhall  from  time  to  time  be 
confirmed  and  fecured  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
under  the  fame  reflraints  and  regulations,  in  this 
kingdom  as  in  Great  Britain,  to  the  fhips  and  ma- 
riners of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  Britifh 
colonies,  fettlements  and  plantations. 

"  And  be  it  declared,  that  it  fhall  be  held  and  ad- 
judged to  be  a  fundamental  and  efTential  condition 
of  the  prefent  fettlement,  that  Irifh  fail  cloth  fhall 
be  deemed  Britifh  within  the  meaning  of  every  adl 
refpeding  the  furnifhing  of  fhips  therewith,  and 
be  entitled  to  equal  preference  or  advantage  as 
Britifh,  for  the  uie  of  the  Britifh  navy.** 

Mr.  Flood. — Is  not  that  very  nearly  a  tranfcript 
of  the-Englifh  bill? — nearly — if  a  difference  I 
Ihould  be  glad  to  have  it  pointed  out. 

Mr.  Orde. — In  reality  it  may  be  unnecefTary  to 
read  any  more.  In  regard  to  the  exception  of 
linen,  rum,  &c.  mofl  certainly  this  is  very  differ- 
ent from  the  claufes  of  the  Englifh  bill,  though 
certainly  agreeing  with  it  in  the  principle.  It  has 
this  material  difference,  this  makes  it  an  indifpen«» 
fable  condition,  that  Great  Britain  fliall  in  all  the 
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laws  with  regard  to  the  colonies  and  navigation, 
take  care  to  extend  equal  benefits  to  the  fubjeds 
of  this  kingdom. 

If  there  could  poflibly  dwell  in  the  mind  of  any 
man  any  imagination  that  is  not  intirely  removed, 
I  muft  ftill  lament  it  as  impoflible  to  put  things  in 
the  cleareft  point  of  view.  1  will  not  certainly  now 
fay  any  thing  more  in  regard  to  the  queftion  at  pre- 
fent,  except,  Sir,  that  there  was  one  particular, 
"which  I  mentioned  as  a  reafon,  that  it  would  be 
infinitely  preferable  to  proceed  by  bill,  that  we 
might  clearly  fee  the  condition  of  the  fettlement. 
The  mode  in  which  it  would  be  propofed  to  main- 
tain the  compad  is  the  permanency  of  it,  and  upon 
which  it  might  reft.  I  hope  and  believe  the  per- 
manence of  the  fettlement  is  not  the  lefs  complete, 
becaufe  it  is  in  the  power  of  England,  Ihould  they 
find  themfelves  injured  by  it,  to  defeat  the  whole 
purport  of  it.  I  would  wifh  to  trouble  the  Houfe 
with  reading  a  claufe  to  them  for  one  moment. 
There  is  another  thing  to  which  I  beg  their  parti- 
cular attention,  becaufe  from  the  whole  tenor  and 
arrangement  of  it,  it  muft  be  clear,  it  never  could 
be  the  intention,  fo  neither  does  it  appear  in  proof 
that  can  make  it  inconfiftent  with  the  independent 
legiflature  of  the  country :  but,  in  order,  if  poffible 
to  put  it  out  of  difpute,  I  would  have  the  bill  ia 
fomething  like  the  following  terms : 

And  v/hereas  no  law  made  by  the  prefeijt  Par- 
liament can  limit  or  reftrain  the  free  and  unquefti- 
oned  exercife  or  difcretion  of  any  fucceeding  Par- 
liaments, who  muft  be  competent,  equally  as  is 
the  prefent,  to  every  ad  of  legillation  whatever  : 
And  whereas  the  continuance  of  the  prefent  fettle- 
ment muft  depend  on  the  due  obfervance  in  both 
kingdoms  of  the  feveral  matters  herein  declared  to. 
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be  fundamental  and  efTential  conditions  thereof, 
according  to  their  true  intent,  fpirit  and  meaning. 

"Beit  declared,  that  the  continuance  of  the  pre- 
fent  fettlement,  and  the  duration  of  this  ad:,  and 
of  every  thing  herein  contained,  (hall  depend  up- 
on the  due  obfervance  in  the  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  of  the  feveral  matters  herein  declared  to  be 
fundamental  and  elTential  conditions  of  the  faid 
fettlement,  according  to  the  true  intent,  meaning 
and  fpirit  thereof." 

I  would  read  another  claufe  in  regard  to  its  be- 
ing known  when  any  infringement  is  made,  jointly 
declaring  by  both  Houfes  of  Parliament  that  the 
fame  has  not  been  duly  obferved. 

Provided,  neverthelefs,  that  all  the  faid  funda- 
mental and  elTential  conditions  (hall  in  all  times  be 
held  and  deemed  to  be,  and  to  have  been  duly  ob- 
ferved in  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  unlefs  it 
fhall  have  been  exprefsly  declared  by  a  joint  ad- 
drefs  of  both  Houles  of  Parliament  of  this  king- 
dom to  his  Majefly,  that  the  fame  have  not  been 
duly  obferved.'* 

I  have  now  difcharged  myfelf  of  that  duty,  and 
I  am  thankful  for  the  kind  attention  they  have 
given  me,  efpecially  as  no  man  could  be  under 
more  difadvantages,  from  the  extreme  prelTure  of 
other  bufinefs,  and  which  from  the  nature  of  it, 
it  was  not  poiTible  I  could  help  being  tedious  in 
taking- up  the  time  of  the  Houie.  I  have  only  to 
add,  I  wifli,  and  1  have  the  prefumption  to  think, 
the  Houfe  will  think  it  advifeable  to  agree  to  the 
motion  1  (hall  make  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill, 
that  we  may  take  every  flep  to  colledl  the  infor- 
mation of  the  country :  For  that  purpofe,  I  have 
my  Lord  Lieutenant's  commands  to  lay  before  this 
Houfe  copies  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Britifh 
Parliament,  copies  of  the  addrefs,  &c.  as  well  as  a 
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variety  of  papers,  of  which  I  hope  the  Houfe  will 
indulge  me  in  giving  in  a  fchedule  to-morrow 
morning ;  and  to  conclude,  at  the  fame  time,  with 
humbly  making  a  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  efFeduate  the  fettlement  of  the  trade  and 
intercourfe  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  up- 
on juft  and  equitable  principles,  for  the  mutual 
benefit  of  both  countries.  One  matter  I  hoped 
to  take  notice  of  is,  that  this  is  to  regulate  our 
matters  fo  as  to  circulate  the  contents  to  the 
country  ;  therefore  I  (hall  certainly,  as  foon  as  it 
is  in  my  power  to  bring  in  the  bill,  if  the  Houfe 
fhall  give  me  leave,  I  fliall  bring  it  in,  and  make 
a  motion  to  have  it  printed,  and  then  more  to  ad- 
journ for  fuch  a  time,  as  they  lhall  think  fit  to 
give  time  for  the  confideration  of  it;  and  then  at 
our  meeting  be  ready  to  receive  every  petition, 
and  give  full  attention  to  every  thing  that  might 
contribute  to  our  information,  and  the  means  by 
which  we  might  form  a  juft  judgment  upon  this 
bufinefs. 
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MONDAT,  AUGUST  15,  1785. 


Mr.  ORDE  upon  prefenting  the  bill  faid: 
1  beg  leave  to  be  indulged  with  a  few  words  ; 
I  fliall  not  now  after  fo  many  times  as  I  have  had 
the  honour  of  reminding  the  Houfe  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, with  regard  to  this  meafure,  do  more  than 
juft  to  obferve  to  them,  that  in  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  this  Houfe,  this  meafure  was  undct-  # 
taken  by  the  government  of  both  countries,  fo  far 
as  to  projedl  and  bring  forward  a  proportion  for 
the  mutual  benefit  of  both.  The  contents  I  hoped 
would  efFedually  anlwer  that  purpofe.  I  have  de- 
clared, that  on  no  ground  whatever  could  thofe 
who  have  been  engaged  in  this,  have  any  other 
view  in  this,  or  fatisfad:ion,  than  as  they  might 
obtain  that  objedl.  It  is  but  juftice  to  thofe  who 
have  done  government  the  honour  of  their  fupport. 
I  am  convinced  thofe  moft  in  the  confidence  of  go- 
vernment never  would  have  given  their  recom- 
mendation of  a  meafure  that  had  not  that  flam  p. 
Under  thofe  circumftances  I  took  the  liberty  of 
applying  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  as  the  befl 
mode  of  laying  before  the  public  the  propofitions, 
about  which  their  interefl  was  intimately  concern- 
ed ;  having  done  that,  I  wifhed  to  have  it  under- 
ftood,  that  my  defire  certainly  would  be,  that  eve- 


confideration  of  it,  and  that  in  reality  I  ftated  I  had 
effeded  a  principal  part  of  my  duty,  when  I  had 
brought  it  to  this  period,  in  which  it  might  be  laid 
before  the  public.  From  that  moment  I  fhall 
confider  it  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  public,  to  do 
with  it  what  they  will :  And  it  is  upon  that  I  fhould 
wifh  to  colledl  their  opinions,  whe'.i  we  proceed  to 
that  ftage  of  the  bufmefs  to  colledl  their  opinions. 
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My  intention  was  tr  bring  up  the  bill,  and  move 
for  lea\'c  for  it  to  be  pi  iiiLed,  with  a  view  to  cir- 
culate it  through  the  country,  that  gentlemen 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  coUeding  the  fenfe 
of  the  country,  and  deliver  that  opinion  here. 
Sir,  from  what  palTed  in  this  affembly  on  the  lafi: 
day  when  we  met,  I  am  induced  to  fuppofe  that  a 
very  confiderable  time  is  required  for  that  purpofe. 
The  opinion  arofe  from  the  minority  of  this  Houfc 
at  the  time,  compofed  of  fo  many  refpecflable 
gentlemen,  who  may  be  fo  well  fuppofed  to  know 
the  fenfe  of  the  country,  I  fliould  be  forry  not  to 
pay  fufficient  refped  to  them.  With  this  view, 
though  I  ftill  remain  intirely  of  the  very  fame 
opinion  I  ever  was,  one  great  objed  is  to  enforce 
the  juftification  of  government,  and  the  friends  of 
government,  that  this  meafure  fhould  be  feen  and 
confidered.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  make  any 
further  motion  refpeding  this  bill  during  the  pre- 
fent  feffion  of  parliament ;  my  reafon  for  that  is, 
that  the  opinion  of  the  public  is  formed  upon  a 
very  miftaken  idea  with  regard  to  this  bill,  yet 
whatever  is  done  is  meant  for  the  benefit  of  this 
country,  and  by  no  means  to  anfwer  the  ends  of 
adminiftration,  or  the  friends  of  it,  unlefs  it  fhall 
have  that  ftamp  upon  it.  I  think  I  have  perfeded 
my  duty  when  I  have  brought  it  before  the  pub- 
lic :  therefore  it  having  been  th^  general  opinion 
of  gentlemen,  that  it  would  be  defirable  that  this 
feffion  fhould  elapfc  without  further  confideration, 
that  the  country  might  have  time  to  refled  upbn  it, 
that  the  country  might  then  be  at  liberty  to  take  , 
what  fleps  they  thought  proper  ;  when  the  next 
felTion  commences,  the  country  will  have  had  fuffi- 
cient time  to  confider  it. 


FINIS. 
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